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ABSTRACT 

The 15 papers presented in this conference report 
explore changes in Appalachian mountain life over the preceding three 
decades; the persistence of old problems, economic and cultural; and 
alternative paths for the future. Opening remarks by Wendell Berry 
focus on the value of community and on the survival of a community in 
an externally controlled economy, other participants describe the 
persistent relationships between "bad economics" and bad local 
politics, the demise of the mountain farm, the crisis in the coal 
industry, the feminization of poverty, environmental assaults on 
national forest lands, and the decline of organized labor in 
Appaxachia. Some papers propose alternative development strategies 
for Appalachia based on the concept of a sustainable society and on 
deliberate developmental efforts, reshaping economic development to 
overcome geographic determinism, particularly with community efforts. 
One paper considers the role of the local liberal arts college as a 
resource for progress through rural adult education; another profiles 
the Appalachian economy and places it in the national context. In his 
introduction, Ronald D. Eller comments that the current Appalachian 
economic crisis may foreshadow the permanent "Appalachianizing" of 
other regions of America as well. Contributors include Wendell Berry, 
Karen Armstrong-Cummings, Salim Kublawi, Cynthia Duncan, Ben Poage, 
Curtis Seltzer, John G. McNutt, Guy L. Osborne, Michael V. Carter, 
Arthur C. Butler, Richard A. Couto, Ann R. Tickamyer, Joe Szakos, 
Albert J. Fritsch, Michael J. McDonald, Bruce Wheeler, Raymond S. 
Ferell, and John Calhoun Wells. (DHP) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ronald D Eller 
Director of the Appalachian Center 
University of Kentucky 



The economy of the United States is once again 
undergoing rapid change. Ours is an era— like that late 
nineteenth century and the 1930s— when changing polit- 
ical and economic relationships are altering the way 
Americans live and work. Today the stnictures of an 
older industrial economy are crumbling as industry and 
manufacturing migrate abroad and a new a high-tech, 
communications-based society emerges in its place. 
The impact upon American sub-regions and workers has 
been diverse, with the Northeast, Sun-belt South, and 
West sharing new growth, while the rural heartland of 
the United Sates suffers recession and decline. In the 
past six years, the nation has generated more than ten 
million new jobs, and yet it has sustained the highest 
rates of unemployment in three decades. These aic 
yean of contradiction and fundamental change in which 
the patterns and conditions of the future are being 
shaped. 

Appalachia too has been altered by this change. 
Just as the industrial revolution transformed mountain 
life and the deprestion thirties brought on the welfare 
state, the transition to a post-industrial economy has had 
a lasting impact upon the region. Appalachia, still strug- 
gling with the contradictions and inequalities of the 
industrial era« has been deeply affected by the recent 
recession, by federal budget cuts, and by the structural 
transformation of the national economy. Prospects for 
economic growth and environmental protection have 
been dampened, if not reversed. The future is uncer- 
tain, and everywhere communities are searching for 
alternative solutions to old and new conditions. It was 
this search that brought more than 130 Appalachian 
leaders and scholars to the University of KenUicky in the 
fall of 1986 for the purpose of examining the current sta- 
tus of environmental and economic issues in the region. 
The Conference on the Land and Economy of Appa- 
lachia explored the changes in the mountains in the last 
three decades, the persistence of old problems, the com- 
plexity of new conditions, and alternative paths for the 
future. The papers presented at the Conference provide 
the basis for this volume. 

It has been twenty-five years since Harry CaudiU 
wrote Night Comes to the Cumberlands, the classic 

University cf Kentucky 



biogn^hy of political and economic depression in east- 
em Kentucky which helped to focus national attention 
on the plight of Appalachia. Much has changed since 
1962. The War on Poverty has come and gone. Health 
care, educational facilities, mine safety, and transporta- 
tion have improved; and new water systems, retail cen- 
ters, and public buildings have tnmsformed life in 
regronal "growth centers." But much has remained the 
same. Unemployment rates are among the highest in 
the nation. Political corruption, lax enforcement of 
environmental standards, and the neglect of human ser- 
vices in rural areas persist The school drop-out rate in 
many central Appalachian counties approaches S0%, 
and many measures of health are again on the decline. 
Despite improvements in the poverty rate, Appalachians 
are twice as likely to live in poverty as other Americans, 
and the percentage of population below the poverty level 
is on the rise. Twenty-five years later, Appakichian 
communities face many of the same challenges that 
Caudill identified in the 1960s. Today, these challenges 
are complicated by new political and economic realities. 

The Conference on the Land and Economy of 
Appalachia presented an opportunity for scholars of the 
1960s and those of the 1980s to share their perspectives, 
frustrations, and hopes, as well as to learn from each 
other the lessons of the past and the problems of the 
present Caudill's presence as Honorary Chairman, 
along with that of many activists from that period, pro- 
vided the historical foundation for the conference. 
Many speakers referred to Caudill*s struggles for strip- 
mine legislation, tax reform, and federal relief programs. 
But most presenters focused their attention on current 
conditions and policy implications. 

Wendell Berry's opening remarks set the stage for 
others by drawing attention to the political, economic, 
and culuual meaning of "community" and by question- 
ing the survival of community in a rural America whose 
economy is externally controlled Other participants 
described the persistent relationships between local poli- 
tics and '*bad economics,** the demise of the mountain 
farm, the crisis in the coal industry, the feminization of 
poverty, environmental assaults on national forest lands, 
and the decline of orgark^cd labor in Appalachia. Some 
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offered strategies for alternative development and pro- 
vided examples of community-based acdon and success* 
ful reform. Others were less opdmisdc about regional 
solutions to externally determined conditions. All were 
convinced that the region faces a new crisis demanding 
new initiadves, renewed commitment to old struggles, 
and altemadve approaches to redefined problems. 

The linkages between the 1960s and the 1980s are 
evident in the essays which follow. Appalachia is still a 
land of contradicdons and tragedies. The SIS billion in 
federal assistance which poured into the region in the 



last two decades brought marginal improvements to the 
land and people of die region, but incomplete programs, 
technological change, and economic trends have 
reversed diat progress. As some commentators have 
observed, the current economic crisis in the mountains 
may foreshadow die permarjent "Appalachianizing" of 
odier regions of America as well. It remains to be seen 
whedier a new generadon of mountain leaders can learn 
from the past and develop an altemadve future for die 
region. 

March 20, 1987 
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DOES COMMUNITY HAVE A VALUE? 



WendeU Berry 



Excerpted from: HOME ECONOMICS, Copyright © 1987 by Wendell Berry, 
reprinted by permission. 



'ublished by North Point Press and 



Community is a ccHicept, like humanity or peace, 
that virtually no one has taken the trouble to quarrel 
with; even its worst enemies praise it There is almost 
no product or project that is not being advocated in the 
name of community improvement We are told that we, 
as a community, are better off for the power industry, 
the defense industry, the communications industry, the 
transportation industry, the agriculture industry, the food 
industry, the health industry, the medical industry, the 
insurance industry, the sports industry, the beauty indus- 
try, the entertainment industry, the mining industry, the 
education industry, the law industry, the government 
industry, and the religion industry. You could look into 
any one of those industries and find many people, some 
of them in influential positions, who are certifiably 
"community spirited," 

In fact, however, ndther our economy, nor our gov- 
ernment, nor our educational system run on the assump- 
tion that community has a value— a value, that is, that 
counts in any practical or powerful way. The values that 
arc assigned to community are emotional and spiritu- 
al— "cultural"— which makes it the subject of pieties 
that are merely vocal. But does community have a value 
that is practical or economic? Is community necessary? 
If it does not have a value that is practical and economic, 
if it is not necessary, then can it have a value that is 
emotional and spiritual? Can "community values" be 
preserved simply for their own sake? Can people be 
neighbors, for example, if they do not need each other or 
help each other? Can there be a harvest festival where 
there is no harvest? Does economy have spiritual value? 

Such questions are being forced upon us now by the 
loss of community. We are discouraged from dealing 
with them by their difficulty in such a time as this, and 
yet these questions and others like them are indispensa- 
ble to us, for they describe the work that we must do. 
We can only be encouraged to see that this work, though 
difficult, is fascinating and hopeful. It is homework, 
doable in some part by everybody, useful to everybody 
—as far as possible unlike the massive, expensive, elitist 



projects that now engross virtually every government of 
the worid. 

But before I go any farther, let me make clear what 
I mean by community. I will give as particular an exam- 
ple as I know. 

My friends Loyce arnl Owen Flood married in Octo- 
ber, 1938, and moved to a farm in hilly country near 
Port Royal Kentucky. She was seventeen; Owen was 
eighteen. 

Loyce had graduated from high school and had been 
to college for a short while. Although she had been 
raised on a farm she did not know a great deal about 
being a farmer's wife on a small, poor hillside place. 
She and Owen had little money, and she had to learn 
quickly the arts of subsistence. 

Fortunately, they were living in a neighborhood of 
households closely bound together by family ties or 
fiiend<!hips and by well-established patterns of woric and 
pleasure. This neighbcvhood included, in varying 
degrees of intimacy and interdependency, nine house- 
holds, all more or less within walking distance. The 
women kept house individually, but all the big jobs they 
did together housecleaning, wall papering, quilting, 
canning, cooking for field crews. Though Loyce looked 
up to them and called them "Miss Suzy," "Miss Bcrthy," 
and so on, most of them were still fairly young, in their 
late thirties or early forties. They were a set of hearty, 
humorous, industrious women, who saw whatever was 
funny and loved to make up funny names for things. 

They became Loyce's teachers, and now, nearly 
fifty years later, she remembers with wamith and pleas- 
ure their kindness tc her and their care for her. They 
helped her to learn to cook and can, to work in the hot" 
killing and in the field (for at planting and harvest time^, 
the women went to the field with the men); they looked 
after her when she was sick; they taught her practical 
things, and things having to do wiUi their mutual 
womanhood and community life. Although she had 
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more fonnal schooling than any of them, she says now, 
"Everything I know I learned from those people.** And 
the men were as kind and useful to Owen as the women 
were to Loyce. "They took us under their wing/ she 
says. 

The men fanned their own farms, but, like the 
women, they did the big jobs together. And when they 
worked together, they ate together. They always had a 
big dinner. **They never shirked dinner," Loyce says, 
"that was one thing sure.** In hot weather, chicken would 
be the only fresh meat available, and they ate a lot of 
chicken. The women were perfectionists at making noo- 
dles. 

By our standards now, these people were poor. The 
farms ranged in size from thirty-seven to perh^s a hun- 
dred acres. But only the thLrty-seven-acre farm was 
entirely tillable. The others included a lot of "hill and 
holler." Then, as now, most of the money made on the 
produce of that place was made by manufacturers and 
merchants in other places; probably no household 
grossed more than $1000 a year. And the subsistence 
economy was necessarily elaborate and strong. The 
people raised and slaughtered their own meat, raised 
vegetable gardens, produced their own milk, butter, and 
eggs. They gathered the wild fruit as it ripened. They 
canned and dried and cured and preserved. They spent 
litde money. The cash for the household came mainly 
from the sale of cream, and each farm kept three or four 
milk cows for that purpose. Loyce remembers that her 
weekly cream check was three dollars; they budgeted 
half of that for groceries and gasoline for the car and 
half for payment on a debt 

These people worked hard, and without any modem 
conveniences or labor savers. They had no tractcx^, no 
electricity, no refrigmtors, no washing machines* no 
vacuum cleaners. Their one luxury was the telephone 
party line, which cost fifty cents a month. But their 
woric was in limited quantities; they did not work at 
night or away from home; they knew their work, they 
knew how to work, and they knew each other. Loyce 
says, "They didn't have to do a lot of explaining." 

Their woric was mingled with their amusement; 
sometimes it was their amusement Talk was very 
important They woiked together and talked; they saw 
each other in Port Royal on Saturday night and talked; 
on Sunday morning they went to church early and stood 
around outside and talked; when church was over, they 
talked and were in no hurry to go home. 

In the summer they would get fifty pounds of ice 
and make ice cream, and eat the whole freezer full, and 
sometimes make another, and eat that In the winter 



they would all go to somebod/s house at night and pop 
com, and the men would play cards and the women 
would talk. They played cards a lot One of the house- 
holds had books that could be borrowed. Loyce*s pri- 
vate amusements were reading and embroidery. She 
does not remember ever getting lonesome or bored. 

* « « 

There arc, as I see it, two salient facts about this 
neighborhood of 1938: 

L It was effective and successful as a commu- 
nity. It did what we know that a good commu- 
nity does: It supported itself, amused itself, 
consoled itself, and passed its knowledge on 
to the youi%. It was something to build on. 

2. It no longer exists. By. the end of World War 
II, it was both reduced and altered, and the 
remnants of its old life are now mainly mem- 
ories. 

The reasons why it no longer exists are numerous 
and complexly interrelated. Some of them are: 
increased farm income during and after the war; 
improved roads and vehicles; the influence of radio and 
then of television; rising economic expectations; chang- 
ing social fashions; school consolidadon; and the rapid 
introducdon of industrial technology into agriculture 
after the war. Thus, the disappearance of this commu- 
nity into the modem world aiKl the industrial economy is 
both a fact and to a considerable extent an understanda- 
ble fact 

But we must take care not to stop with the mere rec- 
ognidon and understanding of facts. We mast go ahead 
to ask if the fact exists for our good, if it can be under- 
stood to our good, and if its existence is necessary or 
inescapable. After establishing that a community has 
died, for example, we must ask who has been served by 
its death. 

Such a community as I have described has often 
been caricatured and ridiculed and often sendmental- 
ized. But looked at in its facts, as my friend recalls 
them, it escapes both extremes. The people were mani- 
fesdy equal to their lot; they were nor oafish or stiqpid. 
On the other hand, they were not perfect; they were not 
living an idyll. The community was not immune either 
to change or to the need to change. Anyone familiar 
with the history of farming on Kentucky hillsides knows 
that its practices could always have been improved. 

But another fact that we must now reckon with is 
tliat this community did not change by improving itself. 
It changed by tuming away from itself, from its place. 
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from its own possibility. Somehow the periphery 
exhausted and broke the center. This community, like 
thousands of similar ones, was not changed by anything 
that it thought of, or by anything thought of by anybody 
who believed that community had a practical or an eco- 
nomic value. It was changed, partly to its own blame, 
by forces, originating outside itself, that did not con- 
sider, much less desire, the welfare or the existence oi 
such communides. This community, like any other, had 
to change and needed to change, but what if its own life, 
its own good, had been the standard by which it 
changed, rather than the profit of distant entrepreneurs 
and corporadons? 



« « « 



We arc left with quesdons-*that one and others. 

Is such a community desirable? My answer, unhesi- 
tadngly, is yes. But duu is an answer notoriously sub* 
ject to the charge of sentimentality or nostalgia. People 
will ask if I "want to turn back the cloci." And so I am 
pushed along to another quesdon, a more interesting 
one: Is such a community necessary? Again, I diink, die 
answer must be yes, and here we have access to some 
manner of proof. 

For one diing, die place once occupied by dm com- 
munity is now occupied by people who arc not, in die 
same close, effective sense, a community. The place is 
no longer central to its own interest and its own econ- 
omy. The people do not support themselves so much 
from die place or so much by mutual work and help as 
dieir predecessors did; diey furnish much less of dieir 
own amusement and consolation; purchasing has more 
and more replaced growing and making; and less and 
less of kxal knowledge and practical skill is passed on 
to die young. In 1938, die community and its economy 
were almost identical Today, die community is defined 
mosdy by die mere proximity of its people to one 
anodier. The people belong, often to dieir own detri- 
ment, to a national economy whose centers are far from 
home. 

For another diing, we now have before us die failure 
of die industrial system of agriculture diat supplanted 
die community and die ways of 1938. There is, so far as 
I am aware, no way of denying die failure of an agricul- 
tural system diat destroys bodi land and people, as die 
industrial system is now doing. Obviously, we need a 
way of fanning diat attaches people to die land much 
more intimately, carefully, and democratically dian die 
industrial system has been able to do, and we can neidier 
establish good farming nor preserve it widiout success- 
ful communities. 



It is easy to suppose, as many poweriful people 
apparendy have done, that die principle of subsistence 
on family farms and in rural communities will be bad for 
die larger economy, but this supposition has proved to 
be a dangerous and destnictive error. Subsistence is bad 
for die industrial economy and for die paper economy of 
die financiers; it L good for die actual, real-wodd econ- 
omy by which people live and are fed, clodied, and 
housed. For example, in 193C, in die time of subsis- 
tence, there were diree diriving grocery stores diat were 
patronized by die neighborhood I have been talking 
about— onr at Drennon's Lick and two at Port Royal. 
Now diere iS only one, at Port Royal. The "standard of 
living" (detcrmhed, evidendy, by how much money is 
spent) has increased, but community life has declined, 
economically and every odier way. In die neighbor- 
hoods around Port Royal, we now have many modem 
conveniences, bat we buy and pay for diem farther and 
farther from home. And we have fewer and fewer peo- 
ple at home who know how to maintain diese conven- 
iences and keep diem running. Port Royal, in odier 
words, now exists for "die economy"~diat abstract 
accumulation of monetary power which engrosses cor- 
porations and governments and which does not concern 
itself at all for die existence of Port Royal. 



For many years, I diink, die people of rural America 
have been struggling widi die realization that we are liv- 
ing in a colony. It is an irony especially bitter for 
Americans diat, having cast off die colonialism of Eng- 
land, we have proceeded to impose a domestic colonial- 
ism on our own land and people, and yet we cannot deny 
diat most of die money made on die products that we 
produce in rural America— food and fiber, timber, mine- 
able fuels and minerals of all kinds— is made by odier 
people in odier places. We cannot deny diat all of diese 
fundamental enterprises, as now conducted, involve die 
destruction of die land and die people. We cannot deny 
that diere s no provision being made and no diought 
being taken in any segment of die rural economy for die 
long-term welfare of die people who are doing the work. 
Indeed, we cannot deny diat our leaders appear to take 
for granted diat die eventual destruction of lives, liveli- 
hoods, homes, and communities is an acceptable, diough 
not a chargeable, cost of production. The washed-out 
farm and bankrupt farmer, the stripmined mountain and 
die unemployed or diseased miner, die clear-cut forest 
and die depressed logging town— all are seen as die 
mere natural results of so-called free enterprise. The 
pattern of industrial "development** on die farm and in 
the forest, as in die coal fields, is diat cf combustion and 
exhaustion— not "growdi," a biological metaphor diat is 
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invariably contradicted by industrial p^ctice. 

The fault of a colonial economy is that it is dishon- 
est: it misrepresents reality. In practice it is simply a 
way of keeping costs off the books of an exploitive 
interest The exploitive interest is absent £rom the coun- 
tryside exactly as if the countryside were a foreign col- 
ony. The result of this separation is that the true costs of 
production are not paid by the exploitive interest but 
only suffered by the exploited land and people. The col- 
ony, whether foreign or domestic, becomes unstable, 
both as an ecosystem and as a community because colo- 
nialism does not permit the development of strong local 
economies. The economy of a colony exports only "raw 
material'* and imports only finished goods. It buys and 
sells on maricets over which it has no control; thus, both 
markets drain value from the colony. The economy of a 
colony is thus as far as possible from E. F. Schumach- 
er's just (and safe) ideal of "local production from local 
resources for local use." 

The way that a national economy preys on its inter- 
nal colonies is by the destruction of community— that is, 
by the destruction of the principle of local self-suffi- 
ciency not only in the local economy but also in t!ie 
local culture. Thus, local life becomes the dependent, 
and the victim, not just of the food industry, the trans- 
portation industry, the power industries, the various 
agribusiness industries, and so on, but also of the enter- 
tainment, the education, and the religious industries — all 
involving change from goods once cheap or free to 
expensive goods having to be bought 

That the economy of most of rural America is a 
colonial economy became plain as soon as the local 
economies of subsistence lapsed and were replaced by 
the so-called "consumer economy." The old local econo- 
mies of subsistence, which in America were often 
incomplete and imperfect, were nevertheless sources of 
local strength and independence, and, as I have sug- 
gested, they were a beginning on which we could have 
built Their replacement by the "consumer economy" 
has brought a helpless dependence on distant markets, 
on transported manufactured goods, on cash, and on 
credit 

Even as cursory a description of one of the old local 
subsistence economies as I gave at the beginning of this 
essay reveals that its economic assets were to a consider- 
able extent intangible: culture-borne knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills; family and community coherence; fam- 
ily and community labor; and cultural or religious 
principles such as respect for gifts (natural or divine), 
humility, fidelity, charity, and neighborUness. Such 



economies, furthermore, were mainly sun-powered, 
using plants and the bodies of animals ai J humans as 
"solar converters." By means of neighborhood, knowl- 
edge, and skill, they were turning free supplies to eco- 
nomic adve .cage. Theirs was an economy that took 
place, largely, off the books. The wonderful fxt, then, 
is that those emotional and spiritual values that are now 
so inconsequentially associated with the idea of commu- 
nity were economic assets in the old communities, and 
they produced economic results. 

This finding can be corroborated by an example that 
is contemporary, though somewhat more removed from 
my own acquaintance and culture. David Kline and his 
family, who are members of one of the Amish commu- 
nities in the hilly country of eastern Ohio, have a farm of 
123 acres that even in the present hard times, is success- 
ful, both economically and agriculturally. It is one of 
the farms that in my own thinking about agriculture, I 
have used as a standard. 

Of the Klines* 123 acres, seventy-five are arable, 
twenty-nine are in permanent pasture, ten are forested, 
five are in orchard and gardens, and four are occupied 
by buildings. The major money-rrtaking enterprises of 
the farm are a dairy of twenty-three Guernsey cows 
(with about an equal number of heifers), and seven 
brood sows and a boar. The field crops, raised mainly to 
be fed on the place, are hay, com, oats, and wheat 
There are also the orchard and gardens, fifty laying hens, 
fifty pullets, fifty roosters for thfe table, and seven hives 
of bees. The farm combines commercial and subsis- 
tence enterprises, and its subsistence or household econ- 
omy is obviously strong, producing some marketable 
surplus. In addition to the family's subsistence, this 
farm has been grossing about $50,000 a year, and net- 
ting $25,000 to $30,000. In 1985, the gross was 
$47,000, and the net $25,000. In the midst of an agri- 
cultiiral depression, this is a startling accomplishment 
Again, it is an economic result that is only somewhat 
computable; it is accounted for also by the cultural, fam> 
il} , and community coherence that is still maintained by 
the Old Order Amish, whose way of life, including their 
technology, makes possible the maximum utilization of 
natural (and therefore cheap or free) energy and fertility. 
Afidl accounting of David and Elsie Kline's economy 
would have to consider, as well, the extensive substiui- 
tions of natural and cultural gifts for purchased supplies. 

That David Kline is also an excellent conservation- 
ist and a naturalist who may delay a hay-cuuing in 
order to allow bobolink fledglings to leave the nest 
makes him even more useful to us as an example. For a 
part of the Amish understanding of good woric, built into 
their technology and their methods, is this respect for 
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nature. Farming* to the Klines, is the proper husbanding 
of nature, a stewardly care for the natural integrities and 
processes that precede and support the life of the farm. 

David once attended a conference on the subject of 
community. What is community, the conferees were 
asking, and how can we have it? At some point, late in 
the proceedings, they asked David what community was 
and what it meant to him. He said that when he and his 
son were plowing in the spring he could look around 
him and see seventeen teams at work on the neighboring 
farms. He knew those teams and the men driving them, 
and he knew that if he were hurt or sick, those men and 
those teams would beat work on his farm. 

Conditioned as we all are now by industrial assump- 
tions, we must be caxeful not to miss or to underestimate 
the point of David*s reply: It is a practical description of 
a spiritual condition. With 'the Amish, economy is not 
merely a function of conununity; the community and the 
economy are very nearly the same. We might, indeed, 
call an Amish community a loving economy, for it is 
based on the love of neighbors, of creatures, and of 
places. The community accomplishes the productive 
v/oik that is necessary to any economy; the economy 
supports and preserves the land and the people. The 
economy cannot prey on the community because it is 
not alienated from the commuiuty; it is the community. 
We should notice too that David has described the eco- 
nomic helpfdness, the charity, that is natural to the life 
of a community— and free to members— that has been 
replaced, among most of the rest of us, by the insurance 
industry. 

« « « 

But let us go a little further and speculate on the 
relation between a subsistence-based family economy, 
such as the Klines' and a local— say, a county— econ- 
omy. It is easy to assume, as I have said, that a subsis- 
tence-based family economy would be bad for the larger 
economy of the locality or county. But let us put beside 
the Kline farm an industrial Ohio farm of 640 acres (or 
one square mile), and let us say that this farm grossed 
$200,000 and nets $20,000. (I think that those are safe 
figures for our purpose, for midwestem industrial farm- 
ers have often found it impossible to net 10% of gross. 
This square mile of land is one farm, farmed by one 
family, and therefore dependent on large-scale equip- 
ment For years, as the people have been leaving the 
farms and the farms have been getting larger, the suppli- 
ers and servicers of farm machines, which have also 
been getting larger, have been withdrawing toward the 
larger towns. Now industrial farmers must sometimes 
drive astonishing distances for parts and repairs. For the 



farmer of a large industrial farm, the economic center 
has thus moved far beyond the local community, and we 
must suppose that a large percentage of his operating 
costs goes outside the local community. 

But a square mile of even reasonably good land 
would contain five farms more or less the size of the 
Klines*. If we suppose that the families would average 
three children each, this would increase the human pop- 
ulation of the square mile from five to twenty-five. 
Such an increase in population implies a reduction in the 
scale of equipment, which in turn implies an increase of 
business for local suppliers and mechanics. Moreover, 
the population increase implies an increase of business 
for local shops and businesses of all kinds. If we use the 
Klines* farm economy as a base and suppose that the 
five forms average $50,000 a year gross and $25,000 a 
year net, then we see that they increase the gross income 
of the square mile by only $50,000. But individually, 
the five farms each would net $5,000 a year more than 
the large farm, and together they wouhl increase the net 
income on the square mile to $125,000, an increase of 
net over the large single farm of $105,000. 

This comparison is not entirely speculative; Marty 
Strange says, for instance, that in Iowa, in the years 
1976 - 1983, small farms achieved "more ouQ)ut per dol- 
lar invested" than large farms. "In fact," he says, "the 
larger the farm, the lower the output per dollar 
invested." However, since my comparison must be at 
least ptrtly speculative, I can hope only to suggest a 
possibility that has been ignored: that strong communi- 
ties imply strong local economies, and vice versa— that, 
indeed, strong communities and strong local economies 
are identical. 

Does this mean that, as local economies grow 
strong, there must be a concomitant weakening of the 
national economy? I do not think so. Strong local econ- 
omies everywhere would, it seems to me, inevitably add 
up to strong national economies and to a strong world 
economy. The necessary distinction here is between 
temporary and permanent economic strength. A 
national economy may burgeon at the expense of its 
local economies, as ours has been doing, but, obviously, 
it can do so only for a while. The permanence of a 
national economy, we may be sure, would not be meas- 
urable by "gross national product," which may, after all. 
involve local net deficits of, say, topsoil or underground 
water. It would have to be measured by the health of its 
communities, both human and natural. 

If these communities are given no standing in the 
computations, then all costs and benefits to and from the 
community are "externalized," and a business may show 
a profit to everybody else's loss. The cost of community 
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to each of iis members h restraint, limitation of scale. 
Its benefits, within acceptance of thai limitation, are the 
many helps, human and natural, material and otherwise, 
that a community makes fireely or cheaply available to 
its memben. If an ^nnopriate limitation of scale is not 
accepted, then the conmiunity is simply replaced by 
large-scale operators who woric in isolation and by the 
dispossessed and excluded poor, who do not stay in 
place but drift into the cities where they are counted, no 
longfix as "surplus** farmers (or miners or woods work- 
ers) but as "unemployed" 

If the human and natural communities are given no 
standing in the computations, then the large farm or 
other large enterprise acts as a siphon to drain economic 
and other values out of the locality into the "gross 
national product" This happens because its technology 
functions on behalf of the national economy, not the 
local conmiunity. 

The bait that has opened communities to exploita- 



tion and destruction has always been ready cash ( or local 
people. But there has never been as much cash forth- 
coming to the local people as to people elsewhere— noc 
by fax. The supply of ready cash has tended to be undc- 
pendable or temporary, and it has usually come as a sub- 
stitute for things more permanent and dearer than cash, 
and harder to replace, once lost 

The only preventive and the only remedy is for the 
people to choose one another and their place over the 
rewards offered them by outside investors. The local 
community must understand itself finally as a commu- 
nity of interest—a common dependence on a conmion 
life and a common ground. And because a community 
is, by definition, placed, its success cannot be dj*aded 
firom the success of its place, its natural setting and sur- 
roundings: its soils, forests, grasslands, plnnts and ani- 
mals, water, light and aL-. The two economies, the natu- 
ral and the hunuui, support each other. Each is the 
other's hope of a durable and a livable life. 
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Introduction 

In 198S Kentucky's industrial development program 
landed Toyota, Inc. in the gently rolling farmlands of 
Scott County, Kentucky. Even though some citizens 
questioned tbt $125 million incentive package, the 1986 
Kentucky Geneial Assembly q>proved the deal without 
major intensive examination. The siting process is 
stalled somewhat by current labor disputes, but state 
leaders generally hail the Toyota development as Ken- 
tucky's economk boon of the decade, if not the century, 
and most have enrolled in Japanest classes— or at least 
have learned to use chopsticics. 

This paper is not about the pros and cons of a $125 
million incentive package, or whether or not prime agri- 
culuire land should be converted to a Japanese Detroit, 
or even if Natural Resources Cabinet Secretary Charlotte 
Baldwin should have been named in the lawsuits ensu- 
ing from tile Toyota environmental permits. This paper 
wiU examine, instead, tiie state development process at 
work in Kentucky, and in most of our Appalachian 
states. An analysis of die fundamental omission of natu- 
ral resource management, as part of economic develop- 
ment, will be presented. And finally recommendations 
for a more holistic, natural resource-based strategy for 
sustainable development are proposed. 

Granted, die examination is not from die perspec- 
tive of a long-term financial investor in industrial devel- 
opment, nor even from die perspective of a state official 
who traveled far and wide to seek out diese investments. 
This paper is presented from die perspective of a former 
state official who spent many years dealing widi devel- 
opment decisions that were not sustainable, diat often 
resulted in ecological failures, municipal bankruptcies 
and even plant closures. And so it is from d"* ')erspec- 
tive of what did not work, and what (Ud^ at diese 
dioughts are presented. 



Sustainable Development: The Concept 

First, what is sustainable development? Over a dec- 
ade has ekqpsed since die concept of sustainable 



development was discussed at die United Nations Con- 
ference on die Hiunan Environment In examining die 
multiple forces at play in development issues, die UJ^. 
General Assembly made a call for new approaches to 
development which would include "imaginative research 
in alternative consumption patterns, tochrological life- 
styles, land-use strategies, as well as instimtional frame- 
worics and educational requirements to sustain them." 

So what does this high-sounding language from the 
UJI. mean to anyone in Sandy Hook, Kenuicky? The 
UJ^. Declaration led to a series of lepms, conferences 
and programs which have made major changes in die 
develqnnent practices and funding for UJ^. programs, 
development projects and aid programs, worldwide. 
The concept of sustainable development is a necessary, 
supportable, and essential global dieme widi direct 
plications in Appalachia. It is necessary because die 
fragile resource base is already greaUy stressed and can- 
not support a traditional, narrow economic development 
strategy. 

The sustainable development concept is defined as 
"a development strategy that manages all assets— natural 
and human resources, as well as financial and physical 
assets— for increasing wealdi and well-being.** The con- 
cept brings togedier die need for economic output and 
growdi widi die wise management of productive 
resources for die long term. 

The Worid Resources Institute brought togedier a 
panel of international business leaders, environmental 
organization spokesmen, and academicians to discuss 
die problems facing developing countries. The panel 
finalized a report in 1984 which examined die role of 
multinational corporations in environmental and natural 
resource management in developing countries. The 
rqx>rt oudined four basic tenets for sustainable develop- 
ment: 

1. The use of nonrenewable resources in a tech- 
nically efficient fashion, for example, to 
increase die recoverable portion of ore depos- 
its and fossil fuel reserves; 

2. To use die earnings from nonrenewable 
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resource exploitation to build the pnxiuctive 
capacity of the country though physical and 
hunuui capital investment; 

3. To protect and maintain the productivity of 
renewable resources—soils, forests, fisher- 
ies—for future use; 

4. To protect and maintain the valuable (but 
non-mjrketed) services provided directly by 
environmental resources, including clean air, 
potable water, and recreation opportunities 
and amenities. 

Again, these principles are somewhat esoteric and 
seemingly unrelated to new and ongoing development 
projects and programs. In order to underscore the need 
for such a development concept, a review of current 
environmental issues facing states, and the nation, is in 
order. What natural resources do we want to protect and 
manage? 



Our Natural Resources: 
Assets for Economic Growth 

Natural resources, along with financial capital, phys- 
ical infrastructure, and a healthy, trained and motivated 
woric force, are important economic development assets. 
They win determine the future health of any economy. 

This p^)er will focus primarily on Kentucky, being 
a largely rural and sparsely populated state. Its natural 
resource^ assets and the overriding environmental and 
economic issues are fairly rq>resentative of central 
Appalachian issues. 

Kentucky encompasses 25,862,000 square acres of 
land, located in the south central United States, just west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. About six million acres of 
the almost 26 million is classiHed as prime farmland. It 
is bordered largely by water and mountains. 

The state has 40,000 miles of inland streams and 
waterways including almost 2,000 miles of commer- 
cially navigable waters. Kentucky has vast and varied 
groundwater regions with alluvial valleys and sand and 
gravel aquifers in the West In the remainder of the 
state, groundwater occurs in extensive karst regions. In 
these areas its travel resembles flowing surface streams, 
disappearing through springs into underground caverns 
and creating sink holes and surface dq)ressions. Farther 
east, the groundwater resource is limited by the steep 
elevations of eastern Kentucky mountains. 

Kentucky has 11.9 million acres of commercial for- 
est land, 47% of the state's land area. One half of the 



commercial forest is in the eastern third of the state. 
Kentucky's temperate climate produces moderate temp- 
eratures in both winter and summer. Generally, precipi- 
tation is ample, and excqK for the recent drought, there 
is usually no pronounced dry seascm. 

With this vast array of renewable resources, Ken- 
tucky's namral resource management policies, or lack of 
them, generally revolve around a single nonrenewable 
resource— coal. The state has approximately 34,2 bil- 
lion tons of coal underlying the soil in the eastern and 
western provinces. In addition, the state has deposits of 
gas and oil which are also commercially extracted. 

Loss cf Prime Farmland: Soil erosim and resulting 
sedimentation is the most impmant overall problem 
with Kentucky's land base loss. Additionally much of 
the better farmland is devetoped for other uses, forever 
destroying its productive ci^city. Even though crop- 
land and pastureland have contributed over 60% of Ken- 
tucky's total erosion, other land disturbing activities can 
have a more significant impact over a shorter period of 
time. Extensive coal mining can contribute quickly to 
soil loss, as can road building and construction. A total 
of 141 million tons of soil are lost from Kentucky's 
croplands annually. The 62% of this agricultural soil 
erosion often comes fertilizers, pesticides, or herbicides, 
adding to the decrease in water quality. 

Water Management Needs: Just as the pnxiuctive 
quality of the land is dependent on its wise stewardship, 
the quality of water depends on its management and use. 
The lack of a statewide natural resource policy has 
resulted in a series of conflicting, and often competing, 
state water programs which favored the larger, metro- 
politan areas of the state. Since industrial development 
is based on a viable support structure, local water and 
sewer projects are critical. Current policies favor the 
urban areas, leaving rural communities to fend for them- 
selves. 

Lack of clear state guidance on water programs 
enabled federal programs to partially fill the policy vac- 
uum. The federal Clean Water Act and Safe Drinking 
Water Act were aimed at addressing problems in high 
population areas— funding large municipal wastewater 
treatment systems and technical assistance and monitor- 
ing of large drinking water plants. The most obvious 
pro-urban bias was the lack of any federal or state pro- 
gram to address groundwater, the source of drinking 
water for 95% of all rural Americans. 

Examples of the policy deficit abound. Up until 
July, 1984, Kentucky had received over $550 million in 
federal dollars for cities to build and maintain wastewa- 
ter treatment plans. Because of plans to phase out the 
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federal Tnoney, many rural Appalachian conununides 
will never see the first federal dollar for plants. Yet they 
will be required to comply with state and federal laws 
for wastewater discharges. As of this date, the State of 
Kentucky has no plans to address this problem— for 
urban or rural Appalachia. Drinking water projects are 
critical to community health and growth. Small drink- 
ing water systems in eastern Kentucky often rely on sur- 
face streams* poorly protected springs, ot even untreated 
groundwater. Microbial contamination continues to be a 
problem because contaminated drinking water systems 
can rapidly spread disease. 

Acid mine drainage continues to be a n^ajor contrib- 
utor to poor stream quality in eastern Kentucky's Appa- 
lachian area. In a study of stream segments by the Ken- 
tucky Natural Preserves Commission, 30 were degraded 
or severely degiaded. Some streams were totally devoid 
of aquatic life. Most streams classified as degraded are 
impacted by surfEice and underground mining, although 
in some cases, agriculture, stream channelization, and 
oil and gas operations were significant impacts* 

Coal Developm^ni and Land Ownership: Because 
of the exteiistve and varied natural resources, and the 
lack of efficiency with which these resources were 
developed, the state was, for many years, compared to 
the developing and colonial countries. The nonrenewa- 
ble natural resources were extracted and exported by the 
local population, with little return for the sacrifice. A 
U.S. government-sponsored study, in 1981, of land 
ownership in Appalachia, confirmed the analogy to a 
colonized nation. The report demonstrated that 80% of 
the mineral hectares and 75% of the surface hectares, in 
the 80-county study, are owned by absentee landlords. 
Not only is the land and mineral base highly concen- 
trated, but of the top SO private owners, 46 are corpora- 
tions. 

The conclusions presented by the researchers sup- 
ported a call for land reform. 

1. The greater the concentration of land and 
mineral wealth iii the hands of a few, the 
greater the degree of absentee ownership, the 
less money generated by the coal production 
remains in the counties giving up their 
resource wealth. 

2. That little land is owned by, or accessible to, 
local people. 

3. That because of the above, many problems 
plague Appalachia: inadequate local tax rev- 
enues and services, an absence of economic 
development and diversified job opportuni- 
ties, losses of agricultural lands, insufficient 
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housing, a lack locally controlled capital, 
and a rate of out-migration proportionate both 
to corporate ownership and to concentration 
of land and mineral wealth in the hands of a 
few. 

Waste Management Systems: Proper solid waste 
management systems are essential to community growth 
and development Any community growth results in an 
increase in the amount of solid waste generated, thus 
expanding the current waste management method. 
Statewide, Kentucky generates over 4.6 mfllion tons of 
solid waste annually. This' waste must be stored, col- 
lected, and disposed of property to protect public health 
and the environment and to minimize the economic and 
social costs associated with indiscriminate dumping. 
Only two-thirds of Kenuicky*s citizens subscribed to a 
collection service in 1984, and 13% regularly disposed 
of waste (approximately 900 tons daily) illegally in open 
dumps or by open burning. Only 30 of Kentucky's 120 
counties provide a systematic means of collecting waste 
in the rural areas where 51% of Kentuck/s population 
lives. 

Kentucky's ability to manage its waste is compli- 
cated by the fact that the volume of waste currently 
being generated is estimated to increase by 35%, or 12 
million tons, by the year 2000. This increase is expected 
to occur largely in rural areas. The cost of constructing 
additional lancffiUs to meet this need is estimated to be 
$35-40 million. Compounding this problem is the fact 
that within the next five years half of the existing land- 
fills will be fiill and will need to be replaced. The siting 
of new landfills will be extremely difficult due to techni- 
cal limitations (fractured aquifer formations in eastern 
Kentucky, steep terrain) and public opposition. 

A key factor in the maintenance and expansion of 
waste collection systems will be economics. The cost of 
providing ih^ simplest waste collection system can cost 
a rural county from $80-5200,000 per year. Collection 
systems in rural areas will increasingly use small (6-12 
cubic yards) collection vehicle and convenience centers 
where individuals can bring their waste. A rule of 
thumb for an economically sized landfill is around 50 
tons per day, capable of serving 25,000 people. Only 38 
counties in Kenuicky have a population this large. 

Solid waste management will compete for scarce 
public dollars and will be particularly visible in smaller 
cities and Kentucky rural areas where growth is 
expected. 

Industrial Waste Issues: And what about hazardous 
waste generation? Many communities, seeking to 
expand their indusuial base, welcome the oppoitunity to 
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locate chemical industries, paint manufacturers, machin- 
ery and transportation equipment manufacturers in their 
area. Though these industries may be model corporate 
citizens, the location of such industries places demands 
on the community which many rural areas are ill*e- 
quipped to suiq)ort Among these are: proumity to haz- 
ardous waste transporters, treatment and disposal facili- 
ties; transportation systems sufficient to support 
transport of tanker trucks hauling both hazardous 
materials and waste products, and emergency and ser- 
vice personnel for accidents, malfuncdons, and equip- 
ment failure. 

The re-authorization of the federal Resource G>n- 
servadon and Recovery Act, which sets out a regulatory 
program, again filled a policy vacuimi by encouraging 
the siting of hazardous waste treatment fadlides, such as 
incinerators, because the law placed a ban on land dis- 
posal of hazardous waste. This federal law, whether by 
defadt or design, again relegated to rural America the 
waste problems of urban success. And because of loca- 
tinnal considerations, Appalachia is prime territory for 
wie fallout of this strategy. 

To summarize the effect of this law, RCRA essen- 
tially outlawed die land filling, or burial, of hazardous 
waste by developing strict landfill design criteria and 
banning a large volume of waste from land filling. This 
encouraged other wa^ie management alternatives such 
as hazardous waste incinerators. The rural slant on this 
issue becomes apparent when one examines the air qual- 
ity standards for obtaining a permit for such an incinera- 
tes. Locating a facility in an urban area would be chal- 
lenging, since most urban areas have approached their 
attainment levels for a number of air contaminants and 
can permit few new facilities widi^i dieir areas. In addi- 
tion, local opposition has been and continues to be 
intense against such facilities in densely populated areas. 
Thus, the Appalachian region— given its proximity to 
Charleston, West Virginia's chemical complex, diose at 
Greensboro, North Caiolina, and odier developed areas- 
--can expea a number of hazardous waste incinerator 
siting attempts. The challenge here, as widi all develop- 
ment strategies, is to determine if the facility is consis- 
tent widi a region's plan for sustainable development 

And what if die development project was not sust^u- 
nable? What if die industry dumped its wastes in 
ravines, vacant lots, and abandoned buildings? These 
too are development costs whi( .1 must be considered. 

The clean-up of uncontrolled and abandoned hiiz- 
ardous waste sites continues to require a substantial 
commitment of public r.ionies. Up until 1984, dw fed- 
eral EPA had spend over $4 mUlion dollars for the 
investigation and clean-up of abandoned hazardous 
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waste sites in Kentucky. Many were in rural areas 
where landowners were unaware of die materials being 
dumped. The state of Kentucky had spent almost a half 
million dollars on diese sites also. The total state and 
federal money required to clean up die sites known in 
Kentucky is estimated to be over $34 million. 

Kentucky has incurred similar, diough much more 
extensive, costs for die clean-up of abandoned coal mine 
sites. These areas, mined before die passage of Public 
Law 95-87, die Federal Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act, are slowly being recovered and 
reclaimed at die cost of millions of dollars. 

Deterioration of Capital Assets: The extent of natu- 
ral resources in die Conunonwealdi of Kentucky is 
quickly tempered by a review of die current stresses 
placed upon diem. The air, land and water of die Com- 
monwealdi of Kentucky are supporting a growing popu- 
lation of inhabitants. As die population increased from 
74,000 in 1790 to over 3.7 million today, changes in die 
resource base have occurred. These stresses on die 
resource base have been addressed in a piecemeal fash- 
ion by local, state and federal agencies, widi no compre- 
hensive natural resource plan. 

Most people consider diese issues to be stricdy 
environmental problems. They are not These are fun- 
damental economic problems which stress die limited 
natural resource base. Natural resources are part of die 
capital stock of every community in Kentucky and 
Appalachia. They should be managed as such and 
should save as important magnets for real, sustainable 
development 

The costs of development— bodi the ongoing costs 
to enable jobs and education for people as well as die 
maintenance costs associated widi unsustainable devel- 
opment—must be considered. Once a more holistic pic- 
ture is available, clearer choices concerning develop- 
ment strategies can be discussed. 



Investing for The Future: 
Exemplary State Programs 

What are die political problems associated widi a 
state or regional sustainable development program? In 
Kentucky, as widi many Appalachian states, these are 
real and formidable and must be addressed by any entity 
hoping to advance die concept of sustainable develop- 
ment 

Lynton Caldwell, die principal audior of die 
National Environmental Policy Act and a chief propo- 
nent of sustainable development programs, has outlined 
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two necessary conditions. These are: (1) a politically 
effective constituency for such a policy and, (2) people 
in decision-making positions in the local and state gov- 
ernments who have an incentive lo Cavor long-range 
ecological sustainabiiity over short-range considera- 
tions. These two conditions must be supported by a 
third underlying element The community must support 
a value system which encourages people to act together, 
and act cooperatively, on their common behalf. 

Anyone with firequent interaction with state and 
local leaders throughout the Appalachians might be 
quick to point out that these three conditions are not just 
rare, but nonexistent Before the idea is dismissed too 
quickly, however, skq)tics should exanune those areas 
where entire state development policies have changed. 

Although short-sighted politicians and qyathetic 
constituencies have seemed the norm, a few resource- 
rich have grappled with the enormous challenge of 
investing in their natural resource assets. 

Many areas have started with a "futures study** or 
growth strategy group. North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, 
Pennsjdvania and even, recently, Kentucky have 
engaged in discussions about the long-term needs of the 
states. Similar patterns emerge in these growth policy 
studies. Texas, for example, cited three top investment 
needs foe sustainable growth— water develq)ment, alter- 
native energy resource development, and improved agri- 
cultural productivity. 

As a result of this growing awareness, many states 
have begun to reexamine the role that resources cur- 
rently play in the state economy and their potential for 
long-term growth. Most often, this discussion produces 
a higher level of attention to renewable resources, espe- 
cially alternative energy sources, agricultural soils, tim- 
ber, water, fisheries, and recreational resources. 

Cases in point are Vermont, which acknowledged 
the enormous economic value of sport fishing and devel- 
oped an economic program to raise and stock fish and 
purchase access to fishing and hunting areas. Pennsyl- 
vania is reexamining its management of timber to 
increase its economic value to the state, as is Maine. 
The governors of the northern Midwestern states are 
developing cooperative plans to protect and make 
greater economic use of the freshwater of the Great 
Lakes. 

California pioneered the resource investment con- 
cept to ease the state through the aansition from con- 
sumptive use of both nonrenewable resources (espe- 
cially energy and renewable resources) to a greater 
reliance upon sustainable use of renewable resource 
assets. Although the program has had its problems, the 
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State succeeded in accomplishing the following: 

* It linked resource investment needs and long- 
term economic growth. 

* It channeled a significant amount of state 
funds into a diversified array of resource 
investments, such as a Forest Resources 
Development Fund, a Renewable Resources 
Investment Fund, and an Energy and 
Resources Fund, which provided a portion of 
the state's oil and gas revenues, to be invested 
in programs to enhance fisheries, water qual- 
ity protection, forests, and parkland. 

* It r^enerated both tangible and intangible eco- 
nomic benefits for residents, both current and 
future, throughout the state. 

A special consideration for a resource-based devel- 
opment policy in Appalachia must be severance taxes. 
Although severance taxes have been around for years, 
the management of the tax base has in recent times 
become linked to the overall conununity development 
plan for a region. States with a severance tax have two 
advantages. First they can, and do, channel portions of 
the severance fund revenues to enhance th^ productive 
cspdcity of ot^cr natural resources in the region. Mon- 
tana, for ^cample, uses some for alternative energy 
research, paric acquisitions and cultural preservation, 
renewable resource development, water resource 
projects, county planning, and soil conservation 
projects. Another advantage states can realize is the 
establishment of a permanent trust fund with invest- 
ments into enterprises supporting a variety of human and 
resource development initiatives — from education and 
training institutes to more traditional uses. 

Short-Term Investment: Since most economic 
developmert strategies are short-term oriented, the role 
of sustaining natural resource management should not 
be overlooked. During the 1970s, some key natural 
resources increased in cost and became less available. 
This activity produced many new industries — renewable 
energy, resource conservation technobgy, waste recy- 
cling, and new approaches to agriculture and forestry. 
The potential for expansion in these areas is large, but 
there are often major barriers. States and local develop- 
ment officials can reduce these barriers by addressing 
the unavailability of capital to small businesses, assist- 
ing with the vast legal and accounting documentation, 
and targeting investments. 

Vermont, Georgia, and Minnesota have each tar- 
geted state monies to the commercialization of wood 
energy by a variety of methods. Financing wood-waste 
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pelletization plants and funding pilot projects to heat 
state buildings and institutions are some of the activities. 

Strategies for Sustainable Development 
through A Natural Resource- 
Based Development Policy 

Whether undertaken at a local, regional, oc state 
level, economic development policies in Appalachia can 
and should be revised to consider a broader, sustainable 
^roach. The region's rich natural resomces^-forests, 
water, fisheries, and mineral deposits— perform a dual 
role in the creation of advantages for the region. Rather 
than replicating Califwnia's Silicon Valley of high-tech 
or Michigan's auto manufacturing regions, the region 
should outline a process of strategic planning at a num- 
ber of levels. 

In recent years there has been a dramatic increase in 
state and local (both county and regional) economic 
development programs. The concept of sustainable 
development should be discussed with the key decision 
nidkers in these programs as part of both a political pro- 
cess and an educational process. 

Several principles outlined for international devel- 
opment programs should be made a part of development 
programs, at any county or regional level, both govern- 
mental and non-governmental. These are: 

1. Attending to basks: Attention to the basics 
means decentralizing as much of the program planning 
as possible, involving a variety of community organiza- 
tions, and changing priorities to emphasize the least-cost 
options and basic services for all. A number of the criti- 
cal components for development simply have not been 
addressed, often because those affected have not had 
power or a voice in the process. These include attention 
to low-cost health and family plarming, safe drinking 
water, and opportunities for snudl credit programs. Ini- 
tial small sums of coital, infused into the economy, 
should be encouraged as part of an overall development 
process. 

2. Management of shared resources: A sustaina- 
ble development strategy addresses the management of 
renewable resources— groundwater, forests, etc.— for 
the common good of the entire community. Through 
this strategy, free and unlimited access to the resource, 
such as industrial withdrawal of groundwater, would 
require permits with specific limits and alternatives. 

3. Proper resource pricing: Scarce resources arc 
treated truly as scarce, not free. The best demonstration 
of this principle has been the aftermath of the OPEC oil 
producers, who combined to restrict output and raise 
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prices. In the U.S., total energy consumption fell by 2% 
between :972 and 1983, even though the GNP rose by 
more than 30%. Using this principle, the cost of water 
would rise dramatically. A large body of research 
shows that each 10% rise in the price of water generates 
about 6% savings in water use. 

4. Designing for efficiency, not magnitude: Like 
natural systems of production and consumption, society 
must demand engineering designs which are developed 
foe total resource recovery. The changer- tha: have come 
about in industrial recycling are a good example. Since 
the national restrictions on disposal of waste have 
grown, process improvements in the TJ.S. have saved 
industries millions of dollars. 

5. Building management capacity: Much can be 
gained by providing information, technic^ personnel, 
legal and administrative mechanisms in place lO help 
local communities plan and guide resource use. Instead 
of centralized, overly bureaucratic processes, partner- 
ships between the puldic sector, schools and universi- 
ties, and community organizations should be estab- 
lished. State and local govenmient officials should be 
encouraged to make the greatest use of the variety of 
natural-resource, health, and planning professionals 
available to the community. 

Summary 

Using the basic tenets and principles of sustainable 
development, an appeal should be made to state and 
local governments tluoughout the Appalachian region to 
redefine the development strategy for a concept of 
resource-based growth. The key part of any strategic 
planning effort is examining the current role of resource- 
based economic sectors and their potential for contribut- 
ing to overall economic development The process 
should develop a Strategic Plan for Sustainable Devel- 
opment in Appalachia — maximizing our sustainable 
resource yield and increasing reliance on renewable 
resources. The possibility of assuring sustainable devel- 
opment for the region is not subject to quick fixes and 
industrial relocations. It is a concept, however, that 
should be placed on the agenda for discussion with 
every dected state and local official who promises "eco- 
nomic development" in the region's future. 
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A. National Patterns 

During the last six years theie have been profound 
and rapid changes in the national economy. From 1980 
to 1985 the nation's population increased by twelve mil- 
lion peqde, a growth of S.4% in five years. From 1980 
to mid 1986 national employment increased by 9.7 mil- 
lion jobs, an increase of 9.8%. Moderaie economic f(TO- 
casts for the nation as a whole by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics project an inciease of 14.5 millicm jobs 
between now and the year 1995. This is a ttmaAabk 
performance for the United States by any standard The 
ability of the national economy to continue to create 
jobs has been, and is projected to be, strong and healthy. 

While growth in the aggregate has been high, there 
have been wide disparities in employment growth, as 
well as overall economic performance, among the 
nation's regions. A recent study of the nation's counties 
by ARC staff showed most of the recent growth in eco- 
nomic performance has been concentrated on the East 
Coast, the West Coast, and in scattered metropolitan 
areas and recreational and retirement conmiunities. 
Comparing the economic performance of die nation's 
counties in 1970 widi die current situation showed a def- 
inite reversal of die demographic and economic trends in 
the 1970s which had favored rural areas (for die first 
time in 70 years) over urban and metropolitan areas. 
Recent growdi has been more concentrated in counties 
that are metropolitan but not encompassing die central 
cities as well as rural coundes adjacent to die metro- 
counties widi an accelerating urbanization trend. 

In addidon to die above, diere are \kc following pat- 
terns: 

* The much-discussed sunbelt/firostbelt dichotomy 
is too simple to explain current regional patterns. There 
apptax to be two types of sunbelts. One type is a broad 
geogrs^hic area showing an economically depressed 
sunbelt extending from Texas in die west to Alabama in 
the east, and from Louisiana in die soudi to Kentucky in 



the north. Here the decline in economic performance is 
primarily due to decline in agricultural product prices, 
decline in oil and gas prices, decline in coal prices, and 
decline in die level of activities in manufacturing such 
as petrochemicals, leather goods, apparel, wood prod- 
ucts, and &hricated metals. 

* Thesecondtypeof sunbelt, which is a prospering 
area, includes Florida, Georgia, Soudi Carolina, middle 
and east Tennessee, Ncnth Carolina, and parts of Vir* 
ginia. Here, growth is associated widi expansion in con* 
struction, manufacturing, trade, banking and finance, 
and all types of businesses and personal services. 

* Anodier way of looking at die sunbelt is by sepa- 
rating die rural counties from the metropolitan counties. 
An extensive study by die Soudiem Growtii Policies 
Board in 1985 showed marked differences in growth and 
profound discrq>ancies in economic performance 
between metropolitan areas and counties adjacent to 
metropolitan areas on the one hand, and rural or non- 
metropolitan counties on die odier hand. Most of die 
economic decline was in the rural counties, and was 
related not only to a decline in agricultural employment 
but also due to a decline in manufacturing employment 
in diose rural counties. 

* There are at least two frosd}elts: die prosperous 
areas from Boston soudiward to Washington, D.C., have 
been experiencing high economic performance recendy. 
On die odier hand, die old industrial heartland, stretch- 
ing from Pennsylvania west to Michigan and Wisconsin 
has been performing weakly. Thus, diere are bodi better 
performing and poorer performing counties in the Soudi 
and in die North. 

It is evident diat die benefits of die recovery and 
prosperity in die United States are not being enjoyed to 
the same extent in all areas of die country. Some 
regions are cleariy endowed widi a highei number of 
better performing counties than are odier regions. 

* In each region of die country, die metropolitan 
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axeas are outperforming the rural areas. The decade of 
the seventies saw a short-lived surge in growth in rural 
counties and small towns, which was a reversal of the 
farm-to-city movement that started at the beginning of 
the century. By 1980 die trend reversed and outmigra- 
tion from rural areas was again the norm. 

* The regions lagging behind can be identified as a 
"wedge** stretching firom New York state down a straight 
line to New Orleans, Louisiana, and up in a northwest 
direction to Montana. Tliat wedge contains more than 
20 states and nx)st of Appalachia. Within that wedge, 
however, there were many pn)q)ering counties, espe- 
cially those SMSA (Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area) counties surrounding a central city. 

* The effect of the decline in manufacturing 
employment in the United States is maricedly evident 
Areas diat dq)end on traditional manufacturing have 
been shaken by the dwindling relative role of manufac- 
turing as an employer in the U.S. economy. Those areas, 
including parts of Appalachia, diat are still heavily 
dq;)endent on basic industries, shoes, and wood products 
as a source of manufacturing growth are also experienc- 
ing difficulties. 



B. Profile of the Appalachian Economy 

L Population: Table 1 (see page 18) shows the 
1980 and 198S peculation of the United States, the 
Appalachian region, and the Appalachian state parts. 
While the nation gained 122 million people *(S.4%) 
between 1980 and 198S, the region gained only 349,000 
people (1.7% growth) for the same period 

The table shows eight Appalachian state parts 
gained population and five states lost population during 
the 1980-198S period Appalachian Alabama, (}eorgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Carolina and Tennessee gained population varying firom 
a growth rate of 16.1% for Appalachian Georgia to 1.0% 
in Appalachian Ohio. Appalachian North Carolina and 
(jeorgia grew faster than the United States as a whole. 

Hve Appalachian state parts lost population during 
this period, ^>palachian Maryland, New Yoric, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and die State of West Virginia. The 
highest rate of population decline was in Appalachian 
Pennsylvania. 

2. Employment: Table 2 (see page 19) shows the 
total employment change profile firom 1980 to 1986 of 
the region. While the nation gained 9.7 million jobs 
between 1980 and mid-1986, or a 9.8% increase, the 
region increased by only 182,000 jobs or 12% over the 



1980 level. Only five Appalachian state parts gained 
employment during this period: Alabama, Georgia, 
N(mh Clarolina, South Carolina and Tennessee, u'ith 
Ai^)alachian Georgia gaining 19.1% firom 1980 to 1986. 
Four states grew faster than the U.S. average, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Tennessee. 

The remaining eight Appalachian state parts had a 
net decline in employment, with Pennsylvania losing 
75,000 jobs and West Virginia 61,000 jobs during this 
period In relative terms. West Virginia declined in 
employment by 83%, followed by Appalachian Ken- 
tucky which declined by 7. 1 %. 

Most of the losses in employment were in counties 
that specialize in coal mining, apparel, shoes, furniture 
and other wood products, chemkals, fabricated metals, 
machine tools, glass, transportation equipment, agricul- 
tural products, and certain textile products. 

Most of the emptoyment gains were in qjecialized 
manufiacturing, construction and real estate in second 
home counties, high technology and space, retail trade, 
finance, and all types of health, educational, personal, 
and professional services which are predominandy near 
large cities. 

J. Vtumptoymeni: Unemployment is presendy a 
problem for a laige part of the Api^achian region. Not 
only cyclical and seasonal unemployment hit the region 
hard in the early 1980s, but structural unemployment 
seems to be persistent in about a fifdi of the region's 
counties, widi unemployment rates exceeding twice the 
national average. On die other hand, diere are counties 
in the region that are outperforming die nadon in 
employment 

In May of 1986, 90 counties in the region had 
unemployment rates below die nadonal average. These 
were distributed as follows: 



Appalachian State Parts 

Alabama 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
New Yoik 
Nonh Carolina 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Soudi Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



No. of Counties 

3 (total 35) 
27 (total 35) 

2 (total 49) 
1 (total 3) 
0(total20) 

4 (total 14) 
21 (total 29) 
1 (total 28) 
10 (total 52) 

3 (total 6) 
8 (total 50) 
3 (total 21) 
6 (total 55) 



At die odier end of die spectrum diere were 176 
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Table 1 

Population 1980 and 1985 and 
Population Change - 1980 to 1985 
U.S. 9 Appalachia and Appalachian State Parts 
(in thousands) 





1 Qflfl 




1980-1985 
Difference 


1980-198! 
% Change 


United States 


226,550 


238,739 


12, 189 


5.4 


Appalachian Region 


20,239 


20,586 


344 


1.7 


Appalachian State 










A 1 A hama 




2, oil 


61 


3.3 


G^or 2 la 


1 1 OA 




I/O 


16. 1 




1 1 U / / 


1 , 102 


25 


2.3 


iiary I anu 


zzo 


216 


(4) 


-1.8 






496 


. 13 


2.7 


New York 


1,083 


1,072 


(11) 


-1.0 


North Carol Ina 


1,218 


1,286 


66 


5.6 


Ohio 


lp262 


1,275 


13 


1.0 


Pennsy 1 vania 


5,994 


5,888 


(106) 


-1.8 


South Carol ina 


793 


832 


39 


4.9 


Tennessee 


2,074 


2, 142 


66 


3.3 


Virginia 


554 


550 


(4) 


-0.7 


West Virginia 


1,950 


1,936 


(14) 


-0.7 
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Table 2 



U.S., 


Employment 1980 and 1986 and 
Change from 1980 to 1986 
Appalachia and Appalachian State 
(in thousands) 


Parts 




Areas 


1980 
Emp 1 oyment 


1966 
Employment 

Auapatfa 


1980-1963 
Di f f erence 


1980-1986 
X Change 


United States 


98,569 


108,233 


9,664 


9.8 


Appalachian Region 


8,155 


8,337 


182 


2.2 


Appalachian State 
Parts: 










Alabama 


960 


1,079 


119 


12.4 


Georgia 


498 


593 


95 


19.1 


Kentucky 


381 


354 


(27) 


-7.1 


Maryland 


89 


86 


(3) 


-3.4 


Mississippi 


201 


200 


(1) 


-0.5 


New York 


447 


436 


(11) 


-2.5 


North Carol ina 


552 


611 


59 


10.7 


Ohio 


469 


483 




* 1 • ^ 


Pennsylvania 


2,417 


2,342 


(75) 


-3. 1 


South Caro 1 Ina 


368 


392 


24 


6.5 


Tennessee 


619 


901 


82 


10. 0 


Virginia 


220 


207 


(13) 


-5.9 


West Virginia 


714 


653 


(61) 


-8.5 
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counties with unemployment rates toort than 150% of 
the national average (and 65 counties with fates more 
than twice the national average) distributed as follows: 

Appalachian State Parts No. of Counties 

Alabama 16 (total 35) 

Georgia 0 (total 35) 

Kennicky 37 (total 49) 

Maryland 0 (total 3) 

Mississippi 14 (total 20) 

New Yoric 0 (total 14) 

Nonh Carolina 2 (total 29) 

Ohio 22(total28) 

Pennsylvania 18 (total 52) 

South Carolina 0 (total 6) 

Tennessee 22 (total 50) 

Virginia 13 (total 21) 

West Virginia 32 (total 55) 

It should be emphasized, however, that persistent 
unemidoymem for the last five years has been in those 
counties located in Central Appalachian the Ohio Valley, 
Appalachian Mississippi, and Appalachian Alabama as 
well as some industrial counties in Appsiscimi Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Most of these counties are classified 
as rural nonfarm. The problem of persistent unemploy- 
ment in most of these counties seems to be due to the 
slow recovery of many of the traditional industries in the 
region as well as a slow rate of development of new 
employment opportunities in the nationaUy emerging 
industries plus slower rates of growth in services and 
trade. 

C. Employment Projections 

L Total Employment Projections in 1995: Taking 
the BLS moderate growth scenario of total employment 
fcx* the nation to 1995 and extrapolating die region's total 
employment as a shifting share of that national figure 
results in a moderate total employment projection for the 
region of 9,078,000 jobs by 1995 w a ne^ increase over 
mid 1986 of 741,000 jobs. This will be an increase of 
S9% in the next nine years, compared with the nation- 
ally projected increase of 13.4%. 

The 1995 level of projected total employment and 
the net increase from 1986 to 1995 are given in Table 3 
(see page 21). 

As Table 3 shows, Appalachian Alabama, Georgia, 
North Quolina and Tennessee are expected to account 
for a net increase of 448,000 jobs or 60% of the total net 
growth in the next nine years. These four Appalachian 
state parts now acc ymt for 38% of the total employment 
in the region. These four ^q)alachian state parts are 
increasing their employment in manufacturing as well as 



services, trade and odier growing sectors. These states 
are also urbanizing rapidly. 

North and Central Appalachia are expected to 
slowly recover and increase in overall employment dur- 
ing the next nine years. 

The three quarters of a mfllion job net increase is 
expected to be distributed as shown in the attached map. 
The map reveals the following: 

* 32 counties in the region will have a net increase in 
jobs exceeding 5,000 in the next nine ^'ears; all but 
one county are in SMSAs. 

* 128 counties will have employment growth between 
1 ,000 and 5,000 jobs. 55 of these are in SMSAs. 

16S counties, mostly in Central Appalachia and 
Ohio will have no change in total employment or an 
increase of less than 500 jobs. 

2. Projecdons by Sector: Table 4 (see page 22) 
shows employment projections by sectoc for the region 
as whole. The main features of the table are the follow- 
ing: 

* The region is expected to lose 70,500 jobs in manu- 
facturing; -nost of the losses will be in non-durable 
manu£K:turing. 

* The region may gain 131,000 jobs in transporta- 
tion, communications, and public utility sectors. 

* The region may gain 275,000 jobs in the trade sec- 
tor in 15 years from 1980 to 1995, with two-thirds 
of the total gain in retail and one-third in wholesale 
trade. 

* The region may gain 148,000 jobs in the finance, 
insurance, and real estate sector. 

* The largest gain may be in the service secta, par- 
ticularly in health, personal, and professional servi- 
ces. 

D. Implications of the Forecasts 

The implications of the forecasts are that the region 
will follow the national trend of the shifts in population, 
employnwnt, and industrial diversity, but lag slightly 
behind them. In addition, the movement of people and 
jobs to areas around the large SMSAs, those with access 
to the central cities and to all the services and amenities 
of urban living, will persist in the nation and the region. 
These forecasts take into account the profound forces 
affecting the nation's economy. One only has to look 
back to 20 years ago and compare the current Appalach- 
ian experience to realize how much the region has 
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Tabit 3 

Eapioycflnt Projtctloni 1995 and 
Chtnft frot 1986 to 1995 
U.S., Apptlachian Rtflon, tnd Apptlachlan Statt Partf 
(in thousands) 



Araas 


1980 
Eaployaant 


1988 
Avaraga 


190U— ItfOQ 

Dif faranca 


1900- 19oo 

% Changa 


19«d 

Eaployaant 


1986-1995 
Diffaranea 


- 

1986-1995 
% Changa 


Unitad Statas 


96,569 


106,233 


9, 664 


Q 8 




1 A («97 


A 0. a 


Appalaohlan Rag Ion 


8,155 


8,337 


182 


2. 2 


9,078 


741 


A 0 


Appalachian Stata 
Par tit 
















Alabaaa 


960 


1,079 


119 


12«4 


1,230 


151 


14.0 


Gaorgia 


496 


593 


95 


19.1 


695 


102 


17.2 


Kantucky 


381 


354 


(27) 


-7.1 


366 


12 


1.0 


Maryland 


89 


86 


(3) 


-3.4 


91 


s 


5.6 


nisslsslppl 


201 


200 


(1) 


-O.S 


214 


14 


7.0 


Naw York 


447 


436 


(11) 


-2.5 


463 


27 


6.2 


North Carolina 


552 


611 


59 


10.7 


689 


78 


12.6 


Ohio 




463 


(6) 


-1.2 


515 


32 


6.6 


Pannsylvania 


2,417 


2,342 


(75) 


-3.1 


2,479 


137 


5.3 


South Carolina 


366 


392 


24 


6.5 


431 


39 


9.9 




619 


901 


82 


10. 0 


1,013 


117 


13.0 


Virginia 


220 


207 


(13) 


-5.9 


213 


6 


2.9 


Wast Virginia 


714 


653 


(61) 


-6.5 


674 


21 


3.2 



• Ragionat aaployaant projactlons ara basad on national snployatnt projections 
by tha Burasu Labor Statistics; aodarata aapioynant projactions scanario. 
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Tabled 
Employment by Sector 
Appalachian Region 
1980 and Projections to 1995 



Sector 

Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fisheries and Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Durable 
Nondurable 

Transportation, 
Communication!; and 
Public Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 

Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance and 
Real Estate 

Services 

Government 

Total 



1980 

*27,400 

*90,*00 

2,335,500 
1,303,800 
1,031,700 

569,500 
288,200 
1,214,600 

319,400 
2,049,200 

37'' 
8,,.:^, 100 



Percent 

of 
Total 



5.3% 
6.1 



29.1 
16.2 
12.9 



7.1 
3.6 
15.1 

4.0 
25.6 
4.0 



1995 

363,400 

472,500 

2,289,600 
1,353,800 
935,800 

708,700 
372,500 
1,426,500 

472,500 
2,607,682 
372.500 



Percent 

of 
Total 



4.0% 

5.2 

25.2 
14.9 
10.3 



7.8 
4.1 
15.7 

5.2 
28.7 
4.1 



Change 
1980-95 



-67,900 

-17,900 

-70,500 
35,400 
-105,900 



131,500 
80,300 
196,500 

148,000 
530,300 
43.600 



100.0% 9,086,000 



100.0% 968,900 



1995 projections are based on a projected F :^ional unemployment rate of 7.5 
percent and that Appalachla's share of national employment will be 6,91 
percent. 
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advanced in its economic perfonnance, economic diver- 
sification, and the reduction of the number of counties 
with high levels of poverty. But the Appalachian region 
is now facing new challenges. 

In the last ten yean we have seen the emergence of 
global competition in global markets as a result of: I) 
high rates of economic growth in some countries, nota- 
bly Japan and other southeast Asian countries;' 2) 
application of advanced techndogy, (a large part of it 
txpontd by the United States in the past) to new manu- 
facturing, trade and services processes abroad;^ and 3) 
new financing stntegies. The results have been an 
increase in labor productivity of other nations as well as 
an enhancement of their competitive advantage. 

A recent study by SRI (Stanford Research Institute) 
endtled Investing in the Future describes the driving 
technologies that are currently transforming the U.S. 
economy: 

1. Information technologies such as microelec- 
tronics, computer hardware and software, and 
telecommunications; 

2. Factory automation and office automation; 

3. New materials; 

4. Bio-technology; and 

5. Health and medical technologies. 

These technologies are creating new wealth, new job 
opportunities, and new entrq)reneurial (q)portunities.3 
In addition, SRI highlights changes in consumer values 
and lifestyles. The consumer, th^ say, now demands a 
better and more durable q)ecialized and customized 
product Finally, SRI notes a restructuring of American 
companies that means that companies are continuously 
seeking optimum location for different types of opera- 
tions. SRI stresses a new trend toward decentralization 
and "unbundling.** 

SRI outlines five }rcy factors which "...j^jpear to dif- 
ferentiate die attractiveness of regions to firms compet- 
ing on an international level." These factors are: 

1. Access to technology; 

2. Skilled and adaptable labor force; 

3. Adequate physical and social infrastructure; 

4. Availability of ciqpital; 

5. An entrepreneurial climate. 

For Appalachia to continue to develop it must be 
competitive in tiiese five elements. It is my proposition 
that many parts of the Appalachian region are or can be 
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competitive in all five. The question is not whetiier th^ 
are available*; it is rather to what degree, how fast, and in 
what location. Most of the ARC invesonents in tiie 
region have been and presendy are geared toward 
upgrading all diese five elements. 

The Appalachian region has 34 standard metropoli- 
tan areas widun its boundaries and has over SO around 
it In addition to d)ese, it also has numerous centers of 
technological advancement in its public and private lab- 
orat(mes, universities and colleges, and odier related 
facilities. 

The region has a large pool of labor. Granted, a 
portion of it is not trained for the new and emerging 
challenges, but it can zdapt a large portion of it to the 
new tasks ahead titfough training and retrairung. Amost 
pronusing trend is that many ^)palachian governors 
have been leaders in educational improvement, and they 
are fiilly aware timt this is a matter of strategic economic 
impcHiance.^ 

The region has a near-adequate physical mfiastruc- 
ture to cq>ture and sustain new opportunities. The 
^ypalachian corndot system alone, now two-diirns 
complete, has been a major factor in promoting jobs and 
access to jobs. 

In recent years Conunission programs have tried to 
help states and localities address the need for capital for- 
mation f(x business development Commission studies 
have not found any barriers widiin die region diat pre- 
vent it from attracting capital tor wordiwhile private 
investment 

The last factor, an entrepreneurial climate, is crucial 
because it is die one diat puts all the four previous fac- 
tors togedier to foster econonuc development Several 
programs in Appalachian states have proven to be very 
successful in creating opportunities for entrepreneurs to 
emerge. 

There is a critical role for die public sector involve- 
ment in die new emerging challenges for die Appalach- 
ian region, especially at die local and state levels. The 
private investments which are going to generate new job 
opportunities in Appalachia need a stable environment, 
adequate infirastiucnire, and a flexible labor maricet widi 
commitments for investments in upgrading labor skills 
to meet die new challenges. The public sector, die 
states, and multi-county units have die power and oppor- 
nmity to do diat 

There are several possible futures for die Appalach- 
ian region. But since rapid change seems to be the con- 
stant factor, adaptation to change is certainly an impor- 
tant component of any new strategy for change. A most 
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significant factt^ is the quality of the labor force. 
Through proper education and training, the labor force 
can flexibly adapt to new technologies more rapidly than 
physical capital or physical infrastnicture, which are 



slow to change. Thus, from the public perspective, any 
community's economic future will depend heavily on 
proper training for the emerging industries and services 
in the region wherever they may occur. 



Notes 



1 Last issue of High Technology shows that Singapore, Taiwan, South Korea, and Hong Kong have a net export bal- 
ance of $38 billion with the United States. 

2 These four nations mentioned above are not only manufacturers of labor intensive goods but developers and exporters 

of high technology products such as new materials, micro chips, telecommunication equipment, and pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

3 AmeriTnist Corporation, "Inves. ^g in the Future: A Prospectus for Mid America", September 1986. 

^ High Technology, issue of No ^mber 1986, states that South Korea in 1962 had a per capita gross national product 
of $80.00 and the World Bank regarded the county as a very poor prospect for investtnent Today its per aq)ita 
gross national product is $2300, and with a growth rate of GNP of 7% annually, it may surpass Great Britain by 
the end of the century. This was primarily done as the article indicates by investment in human resources. 
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MYTHS AND REALITIES OF APPALACHIAN POVERTY: 
PUBUC POLICY FOR GOOD PEOPLE SURROUNDED BY 
A BAL ECONOMY AND BAD POLITICS 



Cynthia **Mil** Duncan 
Mountain Association for Community Economic Development (MACED) 

Berea. Kentucky 



I am going to talk about the bad economy, bad poli- 
tics and good people in Appalachia. The bad economy 
feeds the bad politics, and together they hokl back peo- 
ple who could do much more for their region. In the 25 
years since Harry Caudill wrote Nlghi Comes to th$ 
Cumberlands, we have tried to address the economic 
problems without facing the political problems, but you 
cannot achieve devetopment on any scale this way. 

Hairy Caudill has fed an inaccurate and convenient 
stereotype by characterizing die Appalachian people as 
backward, ignorant, and lazy. In doing so, he has q[>read 
myths about AppaL&Mz. But he has always faced the 
reality of corrupt local politics that characterize the 
region. His energedc efforts to improve the region have 
been based on a gut-level understanding of the way the 
bad economy and bad politics are tangled up together 
and prevent greater economic progress. He has always 
started from the premise that politics shaped everything 
else in the mountains. That is why his Southern Moun- 
tain Authority's Hrst task was consolidation of the small 
counties that were pohtical fiefdoms doling out jobs 
throu^ patronage. That is why he pr(^x)sed job cre- 
ation through federally administeied public works. 
Many of his ideas to improve the Cumberland Plateau 
were right on target in 1962, and, I will argue, are stiU 
right on target 

This conference is a chance for ail of us concerned 
with conditions in Appalachia to take another critical 
look at Appal^chia's land and economy, reassessing the 
issues Hany Jaudill and others raised in the early 
1960s. Although 23 years later we find ourselves con- 
sidering the same issues— in an abstract ot intellectual 
sense— I think we do so with a deq)er understanding. 

We understand better how to separate the myths 
about Appalachia from the reality, and we understand 
better how to come up with pragmatic strategies for 
regional development People in the mountains know 
the limits of the coal economy, ^nd they know the limits 
of branch plant attraction as a source of jobs for them. 



But there is a new, progressive spirit several layers 
deep, in people who know the importance of education. 

Hrst I am going to tell you briefly what MACED 
does and how we see our job as developers. Then, from 
the perspective of an economic developer, I am going to 
argue that an inaccurate depiction of mountain people as 
lazy and backward handicaps development efforts and 
gets everyone **o{f the scent** of the real problems. The 
real problems are a bad economy and the bad politics it 
has fed over the years. 

I will describe what people living in the coal fields 
have told me over the last year about the way the coal 
economy affects their own livelihoods and their chil- 
dren's futures. You will agree that the Appalachians I 
describe are good, hard woiidng people. But they 
endure more than a bad economy. I will describe what 
people tell me about the stultifying effect of bad local 
politics. Politics affects who gets what few jobs there 
are, and inmiobilizes efforts to improve education and 
other aspects of community life that are crucial to devel- 
opment 

Finally, given this combination of good people, bad 
economy, and bad politics, I will get back to why some 
of Hairy Caudill's development ideas are still right for 
today, and why they may get a better hearing in the 
mountains now. 



MACED's Conception of Development 

Our concern at MACED is economic develq;)ment 
We think of economic development as fundamentally a 
process of redistribution. By this we mean redistribu- 
tion of economic beneflts and oppcvtunities to the peo- 
ple left out by the natural flow of a market-driven econ- 
omy. Notice that we say people, not places. What 
drives a small community economic development organ- 
ization like ours is expanding economic opportunities 
for poor people. In Appalachia there are so many poor 
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people concentrated in one area that it is a poor place. 
But we do not see our job as developing every county or 
every hoUow. Our job is to rechannel economic benefits 
and economic q;>p(»tunities to the people who are left 
out 

Over the last 10 yeais we have tried a variety of 
strategies to rechannel the economic main stream — start- 
ing in 1975 with technical and financial assistance to 
small, locally-owned businesses and cooperatives, and 
later expanding to what we call sectoral interventions 
(trying to change the way particular important economic 
sectors affect low) income pec^le, like timber, banking 
and credit, even coal). Work on coal and water has led 
to policy analysis. Over this last year, we have become 
involved in a drive to raise the educational climate in 
southern and eastern Kentud^. It is not just a cliche 
that expanding economic opportunities requires improv- 
ing the quality of education and other public services; it 
is also true. We find, on a day-to-day basis, that a vital 
education system is the most critical element in develop- 
ment 

Needless to say, we do not have it all figured out 
But we, like everyone else in this room, have learned a 
lot, just by being out there and trying to figure out how 
to make some tangible difference. The question is how 
to accomplish some actual redistribution, given the lack 
of consensus supporting that notion— or any notion— of 
development 

The evolution of our development strategy has 
flowed from our staffs changing understanding of what 
the obstacles are. Bill and I were laughing the other day 
because we realized that what we really thought was 
important about development now, after 1 1 years, couU 
have been gleaned from two classics about the region 
that Gumey Ncnman gave us in 1975 when he helped us 
load the last box onto the U-Haul we were to drive from 
northern California to the coal fields. Gumey hrnded us 
two well-worn books to help us "get menied:" John 
Campbell's Southern Highlander and Harry Caudill's 
Night Comes to the Cumberlands. 

Campbell recognized in the early 1900s that the 
nu)untaineers were the quintessential rural Americans— 
rtof ignorant, but isolated and in need of better institu- 
ional supports, like schools, to take control of their 
jLwes. From improved education, improved economic 
opportunities would follow. Harry Caudill, in his 
anguish about the ruinous exploitation he saw around 
him, characterized his fellow mountaineers a; defeated- 
-backward and ignorant But he came up with some 
sensible ideas iot improving the mountains that make 
even more sense in the late 1980s. 



Ignorant, Amoral, and Lazy People? 

Hairy Caudill described a troubled regional econ- 
omy that depended on coal, subsistence farming, and 
welfare. He saw coal as the region's curse, ruining both 
the land and the spirit of mountain people. According to 
Hany, "the more intelligent and ambitious people 
moved out," leaving a region filled with poorly educated 
people, disabled, unskilled, and unemployed, "subsisting 
on the generosity of the welfare state." 

The mountaineer has become depressingly defea- 
tist in attinuU. Company domination and pater- 
nalism and two decades of uninspired Welfarism 
ha^fe induced the belief that control of his destiny 
is in other hands (1964:392). 

Everywhere he looked, he saw exhaustion— "exhaustion 
of soil, exhaustion of men, exhaustion of hopes." He 
predicted that, unless the nation took heed, 80% of its 
inhabitants would one day be welfare recipients, 

Harry Caudill's images of Appalachia swept across 
the nation in the early 1960s, shaping public peicq>tion 
of the region as backward and exploited. In the New 
York Times Book Review, Harriet Amow described his 
book as "the story of how this rich and beautiful land 
was changed into an ugly, poverty-ridden place of deso- 
lation, peopled mainly by the broken in spirit and body, 
the illiterate, the destitute and morally corroded.^ Like 
John Ffetterman's Sdttking Creek and Jack Weller's Yes- 
terday's People, Night Comes to the Cumberlands left 
the world with the idea that those who stayed in the 
mountains were lazy, broken people who no tonger had 
the will or wherewithal to pull themselves out of pov- 
erty. 

In 1964, Herman Lantz published an article in Blue^ 
Cottar World entitled "Resignatk)n, Industrialization, 
and the Problem of Social Change: A Case History of a 
Coal-Mining Community." He argued that the problems 
of coal communities went much deeper than their eco- 
nomic impoverishment, that "apathy and hopelessness 
about change and making life different or bett^" 
plagued the area. Indeed, he saw resignation stifling 
economic potential, leaving a community "largely 
dependent on miners' pensions. Social Security, and 
public assistance." He cited Harry CaudilL 

While people might acknowledge that a bad econ- 
omy and ruthless coal q)eraitors had caused underdevel- 
opment, they really believed that the problem persisted 
because the people had an inferior character. These 
biases thrived in urban areas to which Appalachians 
migrated, and local social problems were attributed to 
the "hillbillies." The reality, disclosed by studies of 
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who was in trouble, was that Appalachians were notdis- 
propMionately trouble-makm. But the stereotypes per- 
sisted* 

These percq)tions about mountaineers are alive and 
well today. In 1982, Ken Auletta wrote an article in the 
Niw YorUr on the underclass, and in it he described 
white Appalachian poverty as no different from that 
described by Fetterman in 1967: the '*rural populace in 
the countless hollows have adopted the welfare rolls as a 
way of life." Kentucky poet and scholar Jim Wayne 
Miller recently reminded a conference of physicians that 
if there are any differences between Appalachians and 
other Americans, it is that they still might have ruial val- 
ues **of individualism and the impMance of family in a 
traditional way.** 

But most observers do not have Jim Wayne Miller's 
insightful perspective. On October 28, 1986, the WaU 
Streii Journal carried a fiPonti>age article describing the 
violent, inmuval local pcditics of Clay County. The 
headlines included **Api»lachian clan is prolific, accus- 
tomed to violence/ 

Unlike Harry Caudill, the rq)orter did not make tiie . 
cnicial connection between a bad economy and bad 
local pcditics. People outside of rural areas honesdy do 
not recognize that a dearth of jobs in an undiversified 
economy makes public jobs- -like in education and local 
government— valuable commodities that are assigned 
according to political loyalties rather.than on the basis of 
merit 

Without Uiis understanding of how scarce jobs are 
and how bad politics flourish when jobs are scarce, peo- 
ple attribute k)cal political corruption to the particular 
character of Appalachian **clans.'* Watt Street Journal 
readers and New Yorker readers are going to continue to 
think of Appalachians problems as problems of character, 
not economics* And these mistaken perceptions limit 
public commitment to enlarge economic oppotunities 
bx people in the region. 

Those of us in this room know better. Since Night 
Comes to the Cumberlands, we have all done a lot of 
thinking and writing about the region's poveity prob- 
lems. Some have organized health clinics, others have 
woriced with welfare recipients, and many have been the 
backbone of social and environmental movements to 
improve the mountains. Many of us have tried a variety 
of economk development projects and strategies, rang- 
ing from humble pig and garden coops of the first com- 
munity development corporations to massive highway 
construction by the fedend government 

In 1960, when Harry Caudill and Herman Lantz 
saw rampant welfarism, people living in Appalachia 



earned almost the same proportion of their total income 
as people outside Uie region— 77%, compared to 79%. 
Today the difference is 65% in appalachia, 66% outsir c 
Appalachia. Then and now tiiere was a slightly higher 
dq)endence on government assistance in Appalachia, 
but not less dependence on work. 

Those of us who have worked in die mountains 
know that the region's problems do not stem from char- 
acter flaws. What we have here are economic problems. 

We have seen the coal industry boonv in the 1970s, 
drawing people willing to work in die mines back to the 
coal fields again. Coal executives have tdd us that no 
one in die worid worics like die American coal miner. 
Plant managers say die same tiling about dwir workers 
in eastern Kentucky. We have seen die lines of people 
waiting at die door of a new plant offering minimum 
wage jobs to make greeting cards or overalls. There is 
no doubt in our minds that people want to work. The 
problem is finding work. 



Hard Times Again 

Once again, hard economic times plague the coal 
fields. Coal jobs are evaporating before people's eyes, 
and every mountain household and community feels die 
effect Not just coal is bad, of course. Tobacco is bad, 
and rural manufacturing plants are laying people off, 
moving plants overseas or further soudi to capture still 
lower wages. Just since 1980, Kentucky as a whole has 
lost over 20,000 manufacturing jobs. 

But coal is die life blood of Appalachia. And while 
coal production continues to climb slighdy, and the larg- 
est companies start to rq)ort profitable quarters, coal 
employment continues to decline. Since more produc- 
tive mining, not decreased demand, drives these reduc- 
tions, diey clearly represent structural changes in die 
coal industry, raUier than one more bust in a boom/bust 
cycle. 

Of course, boom and bust conditions have plagued 
die Appalachian coal fields for over a century. Some- 
times people have stayed and just barely scraped by, and 
odier times diere has been massive outmigration. Dur- 
ing die 19S0s and 1960s, when mechanization in die 
coal mines brought dramatic reductions in coal employ- 
ment, over a million peq)le emigrated from Cent I 
Appalachia in search of woik (Brown, 1972). Everyone 
I have interviewed has eidier personally worked outside 
die coal fields (Mt has had a family member who left for 
Pontiac or Ford, and dien returned. 

The coal boom of die 1970s brought people back 
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home from northern cities to work in the mines. At first 
trailers were set up next to parents' homes; later homes 
were built Tunes seemed good in the coal fields, even 
for young people. Kids getting out of school could wo^ 
in the mines. But today there is no woric. 

Raymond Bradbury of Martin County Coal 
described the difference between the early 1970s and the 
present for us in an interview a year ago: 

We are at the point of saturation in the mining 
industry in Martin County. The youngsters who 
were getting out of high school in the early 1970s 
have now been working for my company for ten 
years. They were the fortunate ones. The ones 
who graduated in the latter 1970s and early 
1980s: the jobs (for them) aren't there now (Selt- 
zer and Duncan, eds., 1986). 

Coal counties in Kentucky and West Virginia have 
among the highest unemployment rates in the nation. In 
1980— befcm the coal downturn of 1982— almost one 
fourth of coal-field Ceunilies had no one wcvking, and 
over one third of coal-fieU teenagers were not woiking, 
looking for woric nor studying in schooL Appalachia's 
coal employment declined firom a high of 188,000 in 
1978 to 129.000 in 1984. a loss of 59.000 jobs in six 
years. Eastern Kentucky lost 10.000 jobs and West Vir- 
ginia lost over 23.000. Fewer coal miners arc mining 
more coal, and the trend is likely to continue. 

This county has always thrived on coal and will 
continue to depend on whatever coal there is..... 
Used to be we had plenty cf coal and plenty of* 
coalmines. You couldn't '^dly sit on your porch 
here for the steam engine.- pulling coal. The 
future is bleak because the coal is down..... 

Independent coal operators are cutting back. laying 
people off. ending health plans, and seriously consider- 
ing closing up shop and moving to a city: 

A friend of mine is just barely making it now. He 

is a real good person he's had a real hard time 

making it now. It has wore him down. Fve been 
praying for him. He's got dirty coal—he's in the 
same coal we're in-^-and it is a depressed market. 
Where can he gol Lexington! What can he ddl 
Maybe his wife can get a job as a nurse, he could 
do odd plumbing jobs..... 

Unemployed miners have especially hard times: 

You go talk to somebody in the office and they tell 
you they ain't hiring none. They ask you how old 
you are and you tell them. And they say "Check 
back with us in a week or two.** And you do, and 



they tell you the same old thing again. 

Nobody expects their children to be able to siay in the 
coal fields and find wok. The question is whether the 
parents can stay, and what the children ne^4 to make it 
outside the mountains: 

/ need to get my kids out of here. If I can, I'm 
going to. Because I figure at the rate it's going it's 
going to be a ghost town in 10 years. Hell, it's 
already dried up. There is a dark cloud hanging 
over this county..... I want to move closer to ihe 
interstate, where there is a lot of factory type 
workfOnd maybe get into business down that way. 

Most people want to stay in the mountains, if they can 
only find woit People say "It's home" or "If s where 
Fm fipom." One businessman said: 

It's a paradox. Nobody wants to leave here, but 
damn it, we can't get anybody to do anything to 
improve the place..... I guess it's just home, and all 
those emodonal things tied to home come into 
play..... I know everybody here and their brother. 
I know the area. Just the familiarity with the peo- 
ple and the place. 

Over and over people toki us these things about living in 
the mountains, even as they deplored the quality of 
schools, the garbage problem, the way everything 
depends on who is on whose side. And everyone we 
talked with said local political problems are exacerbated 
by the lack of work. 



Politics and Jobs, Jobs and Politics 

Jobs are scarce in the mountains, and the scarcity 
affects who gets bodi private and public jobs. One 
40-year old unemployed coal miner told us how much 
things had changed over the last few years. He had 
worked in the mines IS years before being laid off 3 
years ago: 

Eighteen, nineteen years ago — it was easy to get a 
job then. During the coal boom there was a lot of 
work available. You could just about take your 
pick..,.Ifow, you know, people around here just 
can't buy a job. If you work for somebody, 
you're going to have to pay them. 

Others told us that all jobs go to friends and families of 
those doing the hiring: 

// you're not tight with the people that own it, 
you're not going to get a job. The people that 
have the authority to hire will make sure that their 
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friends or their families get the jobs because they 
know there art none anywhere else. I know if I 
had the authority, I'd hire my brother before I'd let 
himworkina 'scabmine\ 

In(^)endem coal q;)erators, locddng for coal 
reserves, figure their only chance to mine coal without 
being a subcontractor is if they "can marry into it" 
Most of those with whom I talked were already married, 
so they were not (^timistic. A young woman described 
how politics penneates job giving and getting: 

Politics are too involved in all the hiring up here. 
They need to get the politics out and get people in 
who would concentrate on the good of this place, 
not on 'who owes who what'. 

For such a small place, there is a lot of politics 
going Oh. A lot cjf ''you scrakh my back and I'll 
scratch yours.** There's a lot of people with a lot 
of pull, but you have to know which ones are on 
the same side. 

Othen distinguished between state and local jobs 
and federal jobs. Federal jobs are not subjea to the 
political madiinations that dctemiine who woiks in poor 
rural counties: 

/ knew a lady that was trying to get a job at the 
food stamp office, and they told her she had to go 
to the Democratic party chairman and to another 
political figure to get letters. She had to switch 
her politics, to have a chance at the job. In a fed- 
eral job^like social security^I don't think it has 
anything to do with politics. The social security 
office has a new supervisor who is black and from 
out of state, and that never would have happened 
in state politics. 

A disabled coal miner told us that "anymore, even 
the odd jobs are hard to find" But "odd jobs" are all 
that a lot of people have. Unemptoyed miners who were 
accustomed to making $12 to $14 an hour just a year 
ago are now woridng as custodians, messengers, shade 
tree mechanics, drivers, carpenters. Wives are seUing 
Avon, taking care of other peq>le's kids, hoping to get 
woric in a store through connections. Any one who has 
woric feels fortunate to have that opportunity. This scar- 
city translates directly into exacerbated corrupt local 
politics that puts a brake on progress. 

Twenty-five years ago Harry Caudill described the 
way schools were bogged down in politics: 

school poUticians....fartify themselves with 

massive dispensations. As a rule the school clique 



is interwoven with the courthouse political 
machine T/re^e powerful allies are thus so well- 
financed and entrenched that they are extremely 
difficult to overturn and their foremost objective is 
political perpetuation (1962:336-70). 

He described how state and national politicians 
depended on the votes local school and other govern- 
ment officials could deliv^. 

Parents MACED interviewed about education prob- 
lems figured the biggest problem facing their communi- 
ties was c(»Tupdon in the schools: 

the biggest problem you get into with the 

scSool board is the fact that they control more 
jobi^ and more people and more people's lives 
than any oAer thing in this county. They have the 
employees, and anytime you have that type of situ- 
ation in a low economic area, you have a beautiful 
setup for bribery, corruption, and political power 
plays. And that is what happens in eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

Word is that a schod board seat in eastern Kentucky 
costs $100,000. You hear that figure often. I asked a 
knowledgeable conununity leader why it would be 
worth that much, and he said "Why, to have power over 
jobs"— not just in the schools but throughout the county. 
He had been offered $20,000 recendy to deliver a cer- 
tain commiuiity. He refused this time, but he told us 
how he would have done it, based on how he handled a 
governor's race in 19S9: 

The way I work is I pick the families, and III get 
30 people working for me over there. So I've got 
30 people working for, say $40 a piece. They're 
all working for the same thing. They all hove fam- 
ilies. You get them out of big families, you know. 
I had families I relied on, whom I had taught how 
to do this. 

He went on to describe in great detail how he picked the 
families, covered both sides of the families, and built a 
litde movement of votes for his candidate. 

Buying elections not only fills local institutions 
with corruption that pats toyalties over school quality. It 
also absorbs the ttutxgy of those in the system who 
would prefix to woric on the content of their job. Teach- 
ers told us that even the well-meaning school adminis- 
trators had to devote all their energy to surviving, and 
had none left for educational leadership. People say 
tiiey cannot come in **and relax, and pay attention" to 
their jobs. They have to be alert to how the political 
winds blow, how they are changing, who's in and who's 
out 
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In 1962, Caudill described outmigranis with high 
school degrees that were *'o£Bciaily*' deemed useless by 
factories in California, and who proceeded to fail the 
tests given by the factories, proving they were right 
Several weeks ago a businessman told me, with alarm 
and regret, diat he had young adults— 20, 21, 22 year 
olds— come in to his business who ''can't even write 
their names." "It's ridiculous," he said. But the "totally 
ridiculous" part is that "these Idds have graduated finom 
high school!" He said it came from the "past history of 
the county schools": 

It speaks for itse^. Hell. Nobody has to tell any 
lies on that subject. It's right here. 

Many people had examples of how their own educa- 
tion, or that of family members, had been inferior when 
they had to measure up outside their own communities. 

Besides low educational quality in the present, this 
corruption also prevents those who want change finom 
getting involved. One businesswomen told us, "nice 
people don't get involved in education." Education is 
regarded as dirty and corrupt, and best left to politicians. 
Tune and time again, peq)le described the local politics 
as an iron grip, a big wheel that turns and turns, a pall 
lying over the community diat you cant escape. They 
don't like it, but they don't see a way out dther. 

Despite this gloomy assessment, we find that people 
of all walks of life value education. They know it is the 
most important issue in their depressed communities, 
and, as parents, they want the best for their kids. 

People want change, they want improvement....J 
think they are just hindered in geidng to those 
points by this political nie:s. It seems to be cloud- 
ing the atmosphere in which we live and work. 

Business and professional people are not just con- 
cerned about their own kids-^there's an urgency 
because they hire these people. They don't want a 
bunch ofyo^yos working for them..... 

People of all income levels value education for their 
children and see it as their only hope. They are pioud 
when thdr children do well in school, and they go to a 
lot of trouble to be sure their own kids get the dedicated 
teacher, the special class for the gifted or the dyslexic, or 
other special opportunities. 

A laidoff coal miner and his wife, neither of whom 
had finished high school, tokl us proudly how their son 
wouM read with a flashlight in bed at night Thefatiier 
hopes bodi dieir boys will become school teachers, and 
the mother told us how they have been chosen to com- 
pete on quiz teams and in reading contests. 



A young woman on welfare described her fethcr's 
pride in her when she returned to school to get extra 
training for a good job: 

My father hates the idea that I draw a welfare 
check, period. And when I decided to go to 
school, he would come and pick me up early in the 
morning, and he would have a smile on ids face 
the whole time we was going. He's the quiet type; 
he doesn't talk a lot at all. He just smiles. And 
when he'd see me getting discouraged or some- 
thing—cause you do— he would say, "Oh, hang in 
there, honey. You can do it. He's real proud, he 
is. 

People seek out special opportunities fix their chil- 
dren, sometimes aggressively. Botii middle class, edu- 
cated parents and k)w-income parents told us at great 
length of their struggles to get their handicq)ped chil- 
dren into the special programs they need. One mother 
tdd us she had stayed at home, not even driving a car, 
getting out only to go to the store a couple of times a 
month, until bet son started school and had trouble 
learning. Then: 

/ went through pure hell trying to get my child into 
a program where he could learn something. Well, 
that's been four years, and I'm still not there yet. 
I've got him in a program where he's learning 
something, but it's private, it's not public. I 
searched and I searched and I called and I wrote 
and I went everywhere in the world. 

People with high achievers are equally aggressive 
about getting thdr children special assistance. A laid off 
coal miner told us of the interest he takes in his daugh- 
ters' education: 

/ stretch th, . / push them to do a lot more than 
what the classroom wants them to do. I've got two 
kids that's probably going to go to college if 
there's any way I can possibly get them there. My 
youngest daughter is real, real intelligent. And 
she's a bit lazy but, you know, I push her. AndTve 
had her in every special, you know, advanced 
class I can get her into to stimulate her mind and 
make her keep working. But as far as anything 
else goes, that's about all I can do, you know, 
besides in the summertime, make her read some 
bodes through the summer. Because reading is 
probably the hey to all education; if you can't read 
you can't do anything. 

Education and other community public goods mat- 
ter not just for the place, and its attempt to secure a 
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fuUize, but for those people who should be the real bene- 
ficiaries of the economy in general and development 
tBons in particular* 



Wanted: Good Policy 

It is 1986, and the govenunent L . retrenching. More 
and more social and economic responsibilities aie being 
thrust upon state governments. We need to be pragmatic 
now— massive federal programs were not enough 
before, and they are diminishing as we speak. Even if 
coal expands, we know it does not solve the region's 
employment pr(>blems. Plant competition is sdff, and 
the big fish that governors catch like to go to the most 
desirable conununities in the state. Places that are pretty 
well developed already. 

But this does not mean we give up. 

There are things we could do tomorrow that would 
make a big difference to people in the mountains—the 
"ohl poor,** or peoph who have been left out of the 
stream all long, as well as the "new pocv/ the people 
who have just been tossed out of the stream and are flip- 
ping around on the banks. 

A good state government would do things like: 

1. Actually improve education* (We know what 
this means. Other states have made great 
strides. We need educational leadership, and 
we need it yesterday. I know you all will vote 
yes on Amendment I.) 

2. Provide financial and other assistance to those 
who want to go back to school or get new train- 
ing and those who want leave isolated places for 
growing areas of the state. Kind of a family 
scholarship. 

3. Provide real help to local civic leaders in the 
"natural" growth centers like the London/Cc^in 
area to dcvetop their facilities, and to provide 
good linkages to surrounding areas. 

4. Work with diose more isolated areas that want to 
devetop better tourism facilities. 

But ideas like these would woric best if local politics 
were cleaned up. Otherwise, every effort is like swim- 
ming against the tide. The first step toward achieving 
this is to consolidate counties.. Anyone who has tried to 
work to improve Kentucky by working with local gov- 
ernments tells you that a primary obstacle to getting 
things done efficiently and effectively is the plethora of 
small counties, each with its own judge and magistrates 
and political battles. Which gets us back to Hany's 
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ideas in the early 1960s. 

With the TVA as a model, he proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Southern Mountain Authority which 
would nKxlemize the people, institutions, and economy 
of the Cumberiand Plateau. First, he would have it con- 
solidate counties to make k)cal government more effi- 
cient and less politically corrupt Second, he would 
have it "resettle" much of the population, facilitating 
both the provision of services and jobs. Hiird, he would 
build this resettlement around sensible land stewardship. 
Finally, he would have the Authority expand and 
improve education. 

Wise civic leaders and state policy makers who care 
about the future of Ae people in the mountains should 
do just what Harry suggested 25 years ago: consolidate 
counties, assist "resettlement" or outmigration, and 
imiHove education. Really improve it The time is 
light The people are ready. We need bold leadership to 
carry it forward. 

And, impcxtantly, I think they might find more reso- 
nance today than they did in 1962. As one businessman 
told me. 

Sure, there is a status quo^-people that wouldn't 
change things around here for anything....£ut 
now young people are getting into key manage- 
ment positions. We will be making the decisions, 
and we axt going to determine whether the quo 
remains status, <x whether something is done. 



Facing ReaUty, But Debunking the Myths 

Our explanations for poverty directly shape our pol- 
icy to alleviate it, whether we are talking about poverty 
in the Chicago ghetto or the coal fidds of Appalachia. 
Today there is a renewed national debate about welfare, 
and we are once again debating whether poverty is pri- 
marily a problem of culture or a problem of inadequate 
economic opportunity. Journalists' accounts of how the 
poor live and make choices— like Oiarles Murray's Los* 
ing Ground, Ken Auletta's The Underclass, Nicholas 
Lemann's Origins of the Underclass, Leon Dash's 
"Chronicles of Teenage Pregnancy"— have rekindled the 
notion that there is a distinct culture of poverty. This 
summer the New Republic ran a cover story entided 
"The Work Ethic State: The Only Cure for the Culture 
of Poverty." 

It is discouraging to see the same debates about 
poverty today that we had in 1960. Then, as now, we 
mix up myths and realities. It is discouraging to see the 
Wan Street Journal telling the nation that Appalachia is 
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vtolent and cxmiipc, and leave it at that Blaine ihe char- 
acter of the Appalachian people again, and leave it a 
that 

Clearly there is a problem of politics in the moun- 
tains. We should fi^e that reality and deal with it 
straight on. Actually the problem is found in most iso- 
lated rural places. People working in the Mississippi 
Delta tell you the same stories. We found people com- 
plaining about local political problems in non«coal and 
non- Appalachian counties when we were talking to peo- 
ple about education. I think it is a rural phenomenon, 
caused and fed by limited economic opportunities over a 



long period of time. 

The other reality is that people want to work. Kids 
needwoit. Let's, as a state and a nation, consider public 
employment again. Let's kx)k at a youth service corps, 
that mixes together kids firom all sorts of places and 
backgrounds, broadens horizons, builds personal expec- 
tations and public commitment But people who care 
about rural development and Appalachian development 
need to work on the political at the same time that we 
work on the economic. In Kentucky, let's consolidate 
some counties as a start! 
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The National Problem 

An inscription on the United States Department of 
Agriculture building in Washington, D.C. says: 

It is the hard-working farmer who ought to have 
the first share of the crops. 

Second Timothy 2:6 
(RSV) 

The pure justice of this statement combined with the 
irony of its location set the illogical parameters of the 
crisis in which rural communities and family farmers 
find themselves tnqpped today. The American dream of 
justice is etched unnoticed on a building occupied by an 
administration whose leader asserts that "farm foreclo- 
sures and bankruptcy are a part of the solution** to the 
rural crisis. The urban industrial revolution has arrived 
in rural America. Big, technologically sophisticated, 
and heavily capitalized farming is in. The small and 
middle-sized family farm, alox% with the rural commu- 
nity it symbiotically relates with, are out Since 1980, 
high interest rates, the growing strength of the dollar, 
and govenmient programs that increasingly favor the 
large producer have combined with a cyclically bad 
weather pattern to forge the toughest economic condi- 
tions in rural America since the Great Depression. 
Nationally, farm families and community-based busi- 
nesses face land values declining more than 50% from 
pre- 1980 appraisals. Debt service loads grow, even to 
where the interest exceeds net income. The value of 
crops consistently fails to meet the costs of production. 
If this trend continues, over 80% of currently existing 
farms will be gone by the year 2000 and almost all 
Black-owned family farms will be gone by 1990. If this 
loss cannot be stopped, over SSOO billion in land, 
machinery, farm buildings, and livestock will pass from 
the hands of woiking farm families into the hands of 
corporations, banks, other lenders, and wealthy individ- 
uals, making the "landed elite** in our country richer than 
any feudal lords the world has ever known — a far cry 
from the premise our country was founded upon where 



land and labor always preceded capital, and the right to 
own land was as sacred as the right to free speech.^ 

Food and Ute Economy: Since the late 1970s the 
nation has been jolted by newscasts and headlines docu- 
menting the economic squeeze that is forcing thousands 
of farm families off the land; by stories of angry farmers 
stopping the forced sale of machinery and land through 
organized protests; by a massive government payment- 
in-kind (PIK) program that paid off handsomely to 
large landholders, but did little to stop farm losses. 

The PIK Program was the last gasp of a very sick 
Federal Farm Policy, a policy which has not responded 
to the half-hearted attempt at resuscitation in the 198S 
Farm Bill legislation, a policy which has allowed major 
marketing corporations to make a huge profit from 
:heap food stuffs, but has not allowed the commercial 
tamily farm operator to cover even costs of production. 

In 1973, a loaf of bread cost the consumer 270, and 
the farmer got 40 of that cosu in 1986, the fanner still 
gets 40 per loaf, but the consumer pays SL00.2 Low 
farm prices do not mean cheap food. In the last 10 
years, food prices have increased more than twice as fast 
as farm prices, while the costs of farming over the same 
period have gone up 102%.^ 

In dollar terms (using 1984 prices and costs as an 
example), this means that com that costs a highly 
efficient farmer S3.30 per bushel to produce, is 
sold for only $155, and the best wheat farmers are 
getting only $3.50 per bushel when it cost them 
$5.00 to grow iL On an annual com harvest of 8 
billion bushels, this means that U.S, farmers will 
lose another $6 billion dollars this year (1984). 
Since each dollar of farm income is ''multiplied'* at 
least 3 times throughout our economy, this will 
mean a total loss (in 1984) from com alone, in 
the range of $25 billion.^ 

Such "multiplied" and "massive" losses in the econ- 
omy make the old saying, "Depressions are farm-led and 
farm-fed," take on a new meaning. The Food and Agri- 
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cultural Policy Research Institute (FAPRI) of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Iowa State University, has 
linlccd a Farm Journal survey (FAPRI farm income 
projections to farm loan losses) and the Wharton 
Econometric Model of the U.S. Economy, to project the 
following: 

If current farm income conditions prevail, and no 
financial assistance measures are initiated, or 
financial program are offered, but commodity 
support programs are eliminated (as the Free 
Market emphasis of the IP85 Farm Bill intends), 
the loan losses could rise sharply to $20 to $25 
billion. (Comment in parentheses added by 
author.) 

Loan losses cf $20 to $25 billion are expected to 
increase short-term interest rates by 75 to 125 
basis points, reduce national employment by 
175,000 to 275,000 jobs, reduce total GNP by $30 
to $50 billion over eight years, and increase the 
federal debt by $14 to $21 billion by 1993.^ 

Moreover, this crisis is not confined lo the United 
States, but is being experienced in almc ^ every country 
in the world, with devastating politic^., economic, and 
environmental impact As Mark Ritchie, a founder of 
the North American Farm Alliance puts it: 

low farm prices are forcing many farmers to 

extract every possible bushel of production from 
the soil to pay interest on their loans and to sur- 
vive. Tremendous soil erosion and water pollu- 
tion problems are resulting from the fence-row to 
fence-row farming. Worse still, this drive to 
increase production to "stay (fioat" financially is 
the main cause of the tremendous problems we 
face in balancing supply and demand. Surpluses 
are being created as a result, which are then used 
as a rationale for further lowering prices, to be 
more competitive on the world market. 

....£ut, the most serious threat to "eliminating 
world hunger" takes place among farmers in Third 
World countries who are caught in the middle of 
these price wars. There are numerous instances 
where cheap US. grain exports dumped on a 
country totally destroyed a thriving local farm 
economy, creating a long-term dependency on 
increasingly expensive food imports. 

It is a cruel irony that farmers in "industrialized" 
countries ^farmers in the Third World are both 
seriously, perhaps fatally, damaged by low com- 
modity prices. It will take serious government 
and citizen's effort to better understand these 



issues and to formulate cooperative strategies for 
solving these problems. Nothing could be move 
damaging to the worldwide efforts for peace and 
justice than a return to a feudal system of mono- 
polized control over the land and our food-pro- 
ducing resources.^ 

People and Community: In the last few years, the 
"farm crisis" has begun to take on the character of some- 
thing much bigger and broader than an economic prob- 
lem limited lo the confines of the farmstead. Uncer- 
tainty about the future and the stress associated with the 
fight for survival has put family, neighbor, and commu- 
nity relationships on edge. Ripple effects of a faltering 
farm economy have been first felt in small town busi- 
ness and then in city factories that provide farm equip- 
ment and supplies; many rural banks teeter on the edge 
of collapse, and an increasing number have gone under. 
In many places across the America countiyside, rural 
life is now characterized by the breakdown of relation- 
ships and the fracturing of community. 

Morec zr, the impact on rural families has often 
been severe. Hnancial stress takes its toll in strained 
and broken marriages; in spouse and child abuse; and in 
the misuse of alcohol and drugs. Grief and depression 
over threatened or impending loss of a farm or small 
business— over displacement from the land— is no 
longer uncommon and, in all too many cases, has led to 
suicide. Dr. Rex Campbell, rural Sociologist at *Jie 
University of Missouri says, "The suicide rate for farm- 
ers is higher than for any other single occupation." 

The tension witiiin families, however, is often 
exceeded by the tension among families and individuals 
whose relationships have deteriorated and polarized as a 
result of the crisis. It is still not unusual to hear dispar- 
aging remarks and criticisms by government officials, 
lenders, other farmers, and even church leaders regard- 
ing those farmers in trouble, saying, in an apparent clas- 
sic case of "blaming the victims," that they were simply 
"poor managers." They "over^tcnded" or "tiiey 
shouldn't be in agricu ture anyway." William and Judith 
Heffeman, Rural Soc ologists at the University of Mis- 
souri, recentiy completed a study^ indicating tiiat fami- 
lies who had been fon:ed out of farming did not regard 
their local churches o/ clergy as important sources of 
support 

when we asked families who had been forced 

fromfarming for financial reasons how much sup- 
port they felt they received from their church, as 
well as several other groups in their community, 
they gave the lowest evaluation to their church. 
Forty-four percent felt their church not only did 
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not offer them support, but in fact condemned 
them. Another 11% said their church offered them 
no support, but ignored them instead.^ 

Moreover, a kind of economic cannibalism is 
becoming rampant both in communities, as more finan- 
cially stable farmers or non-farm investors buy out those 
going under, and as one state's agricultural economy 
becomes victimized by another. For example, an offi- 
cial of the West Virginia State Department of Agricul- 
ture expressed "great happiness" at the prospect of buy- 
ing Iowa com at less than $1.00 per bushel (1/3 of the 
cost of production), seeing it as a great windfall for the 
poultry industry in his state.^ Non-farm investment in 
farm land is also growing at an alarming rate. An exam- 
ple of this form of economic cannibalism was illustrated 
in the October, 1986 issue of the Progressive Farmer. 
It reports that; "According to U.S J>.A. non-faim buyers 
took 30% of the farms transfened last year. In the pre- 
vious year, they took 24%. The article goes on to say. 
"The large number of forectosures estimated at 20% or 
more, has enticed large investors. Merrill Lynch is 
reported to be thinking about an investment scheme that 
would sell shares in thousands of acres of foreclosed 
farmland." 

Additionally, the crisis is creating a growing threat 
to the financial viability of rural local governments. 
According to a report by the U.S. Senate Sub-Commit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Affairs, published in June, 
1986, declining farm incomes and farm property values 
are eroding the local tax base, and at the same time, 
demands for publicly provided services are increasing, 
creating a squeeze between falling revenues and rising 
costs of government 

Under these circumstances, rural governments are 
forced both to cut services and to increase taxes, or else 
face large budget deficits. In either case, the strategies 
required to deal with this situation are likely to diminish 
the quality of life in rural America. 

Past individual hurt, community fragmentation, and 
leader insensitivity, a long-range human and social cost 
rl unprecedented proportions looms threateningly on the 
horizon; the wholesale return of tenant fanning. Such 
an event flies in the face of every democratic principal 
our country was founded upon; it is tantamount to land 
reform in reverse. Over the last SO years, our country 
has led the world in assuring that Third World peasants 
have the right of land owne ship, but in this decade we 
have decided that land ownership is not at all important 
for our own farmers. A recent article in The Washing- 
ton Post quotes a USDA staff report, The National 
Fanners Organization, and the Farm Bureau; 



Some of those farmers who have to give up their 
land will return to it as renters, the government 
said Since some farm operators will be unable to 
own the land they farm, the tenant farmer may re- 
emerge with an improved social and economic 
image from the low-income tenant farmer image 
of the 1930s. 

It is unfortunate, but it's probably true that more 
of our intUvidwH owner-operators, the land of 
farm family that's been the backbone of our agri- 
culture for years, will lose their farms and be 
forced to become tenants or lose their livelihood,'' 
said Charles L. Frazier, a spokesman for the 
National Farmers Orgamzadon. 

What has happened is the emergence of the idea 
that it's notfeasiUe to own all the land that you 
farm," said Ross Korves, an economist with the 
American Farm Bureau. There is no social 
stigma to renting land.^^ 

It is especially uncomfortable to hear this "new 
company line" from a powerful lobby and trend setter 
like the Farm Bureau. 

/ asked him why he had to go away, why the land 
was so important. For it he would work the long, 
hot summer pounding steel; Mama would teach 
and run the farm; Big Mama, in her sixties, would 
work like a woman of 20 in the fields and keep the 
house, and the boys and I would wear the thread- 
bare clothing washed to dishwater color: but 
ahays the taxes and the mortfase would be paid. 
Papa said one day I would understand.^ ^ 



The Crisis in Kentucky 

Nationally, the middle-sized or full-time family 
farm is the pan of the farm sector being hardest hit by 
the crisis. In Kentucky it is the small farm. The top 
chart on the next page illustrates the Kentucky and the 
national experience. 

Kentucky foltows only North Carolina in numbers 
of family fanners and because of the politically insular 
nature of the tobacco program (72% of Kentucky's 
farmers depend on burley tobacco to p'Ovide at least 
50% of their gross farm income), Kentucky has yet to 
experience the farm crisis, as midwest grain farmers 
have experienced it since 1980. Moreover, as Hal Ham- 
ilton, Coordinator of Kentucky's Community Farm Alli- 
ance indicates below, the causes for the approaching dis- 
aster in Kentucky "are materially different" 
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Change in the Number ofFarnjs, 1978-S2 
SMALL FARMS MEDIUM FARMS LARGE FARMS 

(Less than $10,000*) ($10,00M99,000*) (Over $100,000*) 



40 . 2X 
U.S. 




> 3 6. 5 I 

KY 



^3 6. 3X 
U.S. 



15. 4 X 

KY 



- 1 2. 1 X 
U.S. 



LARGE FARMS 
(Over S100,000») 



*Gross Annual Sales 

Source: Census of Agriculture, 1978 and 1982 



Kentucky Average Farm Income (per farm unil) 
1980, 1984, and % CHANGE 1980-84 



1980 

GROSS FARM INCOME 31,179 
NET FARM INCOME * 8,914 

Source: USDA Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector 



* Speculative farm expansion was more 
restricted in the 1970s in the upper south. 
There is not quite the same degree of debt 
load borne by farmers, 

* FmHA limited resource farm loans have been 
more accessible to small farmers in the upper 
south. Delinquency rates for these loans 
remain among the lowest in the nation, 
although even here, they approach 30%. 

* Production is on smaller average farm units 
with less capitalization in the upper south. 
(Farms in Kentucky average 140 acres com- 
pared with over 400 acres nationally,) Oper- 
ating loans have been accessible through 
independent local banks. 

* Agricultural production has been more div- 
erse in the upper south. Production patterns 
combine livestock, dairy, feed grains, and 



1984 % CHANGE 

3C,476 -2.3% 
5^35 ^L4% 



tobacco ir ways that have limited fence-row 
to fence- row plowouts.^^ 

Hal goes on to say, however, "Despite all these dif- 
ferences with the midwest, the upper south burley belt 
now fmds itself extremely vulnerable to foreseeable 
political, social, and economic forces. This is because 
the region's agricultural linchpin, the burley tobacco pro- 
gram, may suddenly be pulled. Whal tobacco farmers 
face is a loss of power over their own lives because the 
tobacco companies have internationalized. '7 bacco 
farmers now face systemic injustice familiar to third 
world peoples long dependent upon multinational corpo- 
rations. 

It therefore appears that Kentucky will soon join the 
nation in moving rapidly toward a two-tiered structure 
of agriculture where American agriculture will be domi- 
nated by huge corporate farms managed from afar, mon- 
opolized food production will increase consumer food 
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prices, and small town American will either become 
gentrified bedroom communities for urban centers or 
wither away. 

In q^ite of tobacco program protection, Kentucky 
farmers are feeling serious effects firom the cost price 
squeeze. The second chart (on the previous page) illus- 
Ates a serious loss in net farm income from 1980 to 
984. Moreover, when the % of change between 1980 
and 1984 in realized net income per county is measured, 
the loss in the cash position from the farm business is 
even greater than net farm income loss. (Net farm 
income includes die value of inventory changes). The 
map and chart following the endnotes illustrate a 47% 
loss for the state and an identical loss for the Appa- 
lachian counties.^^ (see pages 44 - 46). 

This severe reduction in income combined with 
lowering land values h4^ put an increasing number of 
farms out of business statewide, more than 1,000 farms 
were lost last year. 

In 198S the Federal Land Bank Association 
(FLBA) and the Production Credit Association (PCA) 
foreclosed on 238 farms as compared with 89 in 1981. 
Moreover, FLBA, PCA and the Farmer's Home Admin- 
isaation (FmHA) had 273 combined bankruptcies in 
198S as compared with 94 in 1981. Additionally, as of 
March 31, 1986, 1,507 loans were delinquent in the 
three agencies. 

In order to make it at all, most of Kentucky's farm 
families work early mornings, evenings and nights on 
the farm and sandwich in a part or full time job during 
some part of the day. Accordir j to a Lexington Her- 
old-Leader article: 

State agriculture officials estimate that more than 
70% of Kentucky's farm families have at least one 
member working off the farm. And they say it is 
the outside income that enables many of the state's 
99,000 farmers to continue to work the land. 

"What they're doing is subsitUzing the farm opera- 
tion with another source of income," said Thomas 
Ilvento, a rural sociologist at the University cf 
Kentucky. "With the kind of small-scale farming 
that is done here, off-farm jobs have always been 
important. But now it's becoming crucial."^^ 

While o.T-farm employment may be an option for 
central or vrutem KenUicky farm families, it continues 
as a much more difficult option in the job deficit coun- 
ties of eastern Kentucky. 



Unique Problems in Kentucky Appalachia 

Although the 49 Appalachian counties produce only 
20% of the state's total receipts in crops and livestock, 
these, largely family farms, arc a very important seg- 
ment of the region's economy. At least 20 of the 49 
counties are almost solely dependent on agriculture as 
the principal source of income and jobs, and it produces 
significant income (over $S million annually) in more 
than half of the Appalachian counties. These figures do 
not take into account the enormous quantities of home 
and community consumed food which these traditionally 
"subsistence" and "self- sufficient" farms produce. The 
Kentucky Appalachia farm sector counties are woven 
from the economic fabric of the family farm. The 
school system, the banks. Main St businesses and the 
churches are spun inseparably together in an economy 
supported by burley and beef. An economy that is held 
together by the very fragile thread of government sub- 
sidies. In a region already riddled with hungry people 
and facing an ever- increasing decline in coal related 
jobs, in a Region totally lacking in off-farm job opportu- 
nities, and with measurable unemployment averaging 
almost 20%, the critical necessity of not only retaining 
but strengthening the family farm cannot be overstated. 
Yet, two specters haunt the Appalachian family farm; 
first, a decline in "self sufficient" or "subsistence" farm- 
ing and, second, the fiipside of the first, an increasing 
reliance on tobacco as a cash crop. 

The Decline in "Self-Sufficient'' Farming: Mar- 
keting statistics show a pronounced shift away from 
diversified and balanced, subsistence, or labor-intensive 
fanning into heavier cash cn>p,or capital intensive, pro- 
duction. From 1979 to 1984, crop sales rose 21% in the 
49 Appalachian counties, while livestock sales rose 
barely 1%. Moreover, in the 35 most Eastern and most 
mountainous counties, livestock sales actiially declined 
3% during this period.^'' This indicated an increasing 
dependence on subsidized tobacco (which maker up 
almost 60% of all Kentucky crop production) for farm 
income and an increased and more costly dependence on 
petro-chemical fertilizers, since a declining animal pop- 
ulation indicates a declining availability of nauu^ 
manure for fertilizer. 

Additionally, when the realized net income statistics 
for the 49 Appalachian counties are broken down into 
Farm Sector Appalachia (20 Appalachian counties with 
a history of annual cash receipts, prior to 1980, from all 
marketings, exceeding $9 million per county) and Other 
Appalachia (29 counties, primarily in the coal sector), a 
57% loss is shown for the farm sector counties, but only 
a 9% loss for the other Appalachian counties. (See map 
and chart at the end of this paper.) 
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The map illustrates a loss in realized net income in 
65 of the 71 non-Appalachian counties, but a loss in 
only 39 of the 49 Appalachian counties. Four of the 
non-Appalachian counties surrounding Lexington and 
Claic County in farm sector Appalachia show some gain 
in realized net income because of continuing growth in 
the horse industry. Oldham County, north of Louisville, 
shows a gain for the same reason. 

The gain in the other nine Appalachian counties 
(not in the farm sector) averages 23% but reflects an 
actual cash increase totaling only $2.7 million, or an 
average of $304,000 per county. This is not surprising, 
since tlie 29 counties listed under Other Appalachia 
produce only 3% of all agricultural marketings in the 
state. 

The small dollar increase, however, does not negate 
the &ct of a gain in ari otherwise bleak picture and raises 
an immediate question as to the cause. The cause is 
quite possibly the result of the trend discussed eariier, 
the trend from livestock (or subsistence) toward cash 
(or crop) farming. Traditionally, livestock have been 
used largely for home consumption, and cropping (with 
the exception of tobacco) was geared toward producing 
feed for these animals. With the reduction in livestock 
production, land, labor, and some capital have been 
freed up for the more intensive cultivation of tobacco 
and other cash crops. 

Additionally, during the 70s, a younger workforce 
in-migrated with the hope of finding work in the short 
lived coal industry boom. Most did not, but, nonethe- 
less, they stayed in the region, and many contributed to 
the aged labor pool previously involved in farming, giv- 
ing some revival to that bgging industry, but also push- 
ing it toward the cash economy the younger workers 
were used to. 

It is interesting that a similar phenomenon has been 
observed, in data from the same source, for the counties 
in the Missouri Ozarks, 

In analyzing the long-run implications of this trend, 
the shift from labor-intensive to capital-intensive farm- 
ing in an area of surplus labor and deficit capital appears 
to be questionable economics. Moreover, a shift from 
subsistence to cash in this fan.^ economy calls into ques- 
tion the delicate "social/ecological balance" in the farm 
sector counties and in the farming communities of the 
c')al-producing counties. Can the very limited resource 
farms of Appalachian begin to sustain the expectations 
of individuals seeking enough cash return to finance 
even a moderate middle-class lifestyle? Finally, can the 
land itself endure the '*soil mining** necessary to produce 
a cash crop, year after year? 



The Increasing Reliance on Tobacco: Reliance on 
tobacco as a cash crop means reliance on a very shaky 
tobacco price subsidy and today, farmers and commu- 
nity leaders talk of when those subsidies will be with- 
drawn, not if. 

We arc caught, in Kentucky, between a political 
knee-jerk defense of the tobacco program and anti- 
smoking forces which have tried to abolish the tobacco 
program— without understanding what that would mean 
for our rural ''tobacco'' producing counties. But neither 
blind allegiance nor attacks on the health hazards of 
tobacco will do anything to support the ultimate benefi- 
ciary of the program; the small family former. Our goal 
should not be to save tobacco — but to save those whose 
livelihood depends on tobacco. We must take steps 
now, not to support artificially the growing of tobacco, 
but to establish a state and federal farm policy which 
will provide for the kind of family farmers— Kentucky 
Appalachian farmers — who have traditionally benefited 
from the tobacco program. 

Yet, policy at the Land Grant College level in Ken- 
tucky is still moving "rapidly" toward the industrializa- 
tion of agriculture. With apparently little thought 
toward the multitude of "fraction acreage" tobacco bases 
throughout the state, but especially in the Appalachian 
counties, the University of Kentucky is fine-tuning two 
machines for harvesting Burley tobacco in a project 
funded by a 5600,000 grant from the Phillip Morris 
Company. The Lexington Herald-Leader reports 
"mechanization is on the verge of cutting the time and 
labor involved in one of Kentucky's most important farm 
chores— harvesting tobacco," and "this could bring a 
drastic change in the amount of labor involved at har- 
vest" If such policy results in making tobacco jro- 
duction much more cash intensive, and much less labor 
intensive, what will happen to the small Appabchian 
grower?— a grower who can now compete with the flat- 
land Kentucky farmers, because tobacco growing is still 
labor-intensive for everyone, and the small Appalachian 
tobacco grower can still market his labor, the only input 
he has for the enterprise, at some profit 

These two specters raise a third haunt, the haunt tra- 
ditionally confmed to the coal producing sector in Appa- 
lachia, the haunt of who controls the land. 

Who Controls the Land?. The shaping and control 
of American agriculture— especially in the post-Worid 
War II period— has increasingly been in the hands of 
those who do not work the soil. Today, questions about 
who controls the land find their answers not among the 
people and communities of the countryside but among 
the people of the cities and suburbs. Today, financial 
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and political decisions made in uiban power centers 
have as much impact on the vitality of agriculture as the 
weather itself. This is true internationally as well as 
domestically. A study-report recently written by the 
head of the Swedish Red Cross for Earthscan says: 

The famine in Ethiopia is caused not by the lack of 
rain that triggered it, but by agricultural practices 
and deforestation that produced soil erosion, by 
population growth, and by political decisions such 
as an emphasis on cash crops and a failure to 
develq) adequate distribution systems. (Italics 
added) 

Every nation and every society has a fundamental 
stake in how its land is controlled and by whom. A 
democratic society especially needs to be vigilant to 
assure that control over its land does not fall into the 
hands of a few, thereby weakening the most fundamen- 
tal social and economic relationships and structures of 
the democracy. Such a society must, in fact, take spe- 
cial care to assure that land is justly and widely distrib- 
uted and that the rights of minority landholders and 
other small and medium-sized farmers are protected and 
enhanced. Unfortunately, 20th-century America cannot 
claim an enviable record in maintaining this vigilance or 
in protecting these rights. 

Land ownership in America is concentrated in 
very few hands. Only 3% of the population owns 
9S% of all private land. In the Southeastern 
United States alone, the paper and timber industry^ 
acquires 250,000 acres each year. Just two paper 
and timber companies, Georgia-Pacific and Wey- 
exfaauser, together own over 12 million acres- 
more land than black America owns collectively. 
Such a concentration of ownership breeds monop- 
oly, feeds inflation, undermines competition, and 
thus results in higher prices, and, perhaps most 
important, controls the political and economic des- 
tiny of our society. (Joseph Brooks, a past Presi- 
dent, Emergency Land Fund).20 

The implications of continuing land loss and land 
concentration for rural America and for all America are 
serious and drive to the heart of the democracy itself. In 
the long run, those who control land and its production 
control people. When such power is highly concen- 
trated, the quality of lir' deteriorates, and the survival of 
democracy itself, which depends on dispersed power, i.« 
at risk. As Jerry Hart of the Kentucky Fair Tax Coali- 
tion writes in a recent article of the Presbyterian Hunger 
Program's DCwsltttcr HANDLES: 

Where land ownership is most concentrated, the 



lack of adequate housing is greater, the loss of 
agricultural land and small family farms is greater, 
economic diversification is more limited, out-mi- 
gration accelerates, and most other quality of life 
standards arc below those where the land is more 
equitably distributed.^^ 

We must recognize that land is one of the most 
basic social properties and responsibilities of any soci- 
ety. Even though it may rightly be owned by individu- 
als, its use, control, and preservation for the whole of 
society and succeeding generations is the responsibility 
of all people and of the democratic institutions that 
should represent them. 

One eastern Kentucky banker, when asked about the 
most critical problem facing his community, said, **We 
don't own our own coal" Will the answer next year or 
the year after be We don't own our own land eitherll 



The Future 

We must engender the common, or shouU we say 
the uncommon, vision to face the future of family farm 
agriculture at two levels simultaneously; first, the short- 
run human and economic needs, and second, the longer- 
term organizing needed to address political issues. A 
problem within the governmental, or popular, debate of 
these issues is the lack of any vision, either short- or 
long-term. What this means, however, is that as we 
(those of us outside the popular debate, and organized) 
can go directly to the people, boih rural and urban, and 
we can solicit and build on their visions — thereby find- 
ing the vision needed to give life and substance to the 
debate. 

Our vision must deal with immediate needs, as well 
as longer-term concmis. We must address human sup- 
port needs for counseling, job training and relocation, 
direct relief, and refinancing. In many cases, assistance 
with refinancing means keeping FmHA true to its own 
rules. 

Longer-run needs include more and better fanner 
organizing, the developing of farmerAvwker/consumei- 
linkages, and dealing with the legislative process, again 
and again. I would be remiss if I did not say that many 
of us in "the Church** today are struggling very hard to 
make that institution responsive to both the short- and 
long-run needs of this crisis, responsive at the local as 
well as the regional and national levels. Some progress 
is being made, but we have a long way to go, as do our 
legislators. The 1985 Farm Bill, for example, was 
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described by Dr. Haiold Bieimyer, Professor and Exten- 
sion Economist Emeritus, of the University of Missouri, 
as "the last chance for the family farm," yet before the 
ink was dry on that omnibus legislation (adopted by 
Congress on December 18, 198S), most farm groups 
were saying it lacked the radical reforms necessary to 
really solve the problems of the family farmer. As in the 
past, the '85 legislation is a series of commodity bills 
loosely linked together, with each commodity lobby 
being accommodated by targeted price supports, but 
without the kind of holistic vision needed to make real 
change. 

Moreover, it is being criticized from both the farm 
and the non-farm sectors as potentially the most costly 
farm bill yet enacted. The Center For Agriculture and 
Rural Development at Iowa State University, for exam- 
ple, talks about creating dependency on the government, 
saying that "By 1988 about 75% of U.S. net farm 
income will come from government payments.^^ A 
Farm Journal editorial on the same subject makes the 
point that "under the new 'market orientod' bill, farmers 
actuaUy get less income from the maricet and more from 
the govcmment23 

A recent Associated Press article includes the fol- 
lowing statements: 

The cost of crop subsidies, which was $4 billion in 
198L is expected to soar to near S30 billion this 
year-^^the nation's faster growing spending pro- 
gram..... 

The agricultural lawmakers sold their 1985 farm 
bill as needed to save the struggling family farm- 
ers 

But nobody talked about the huge farming opera- 
tions that are receiving astronomical subsidies 
under the new bill 

The Associated Press has reported this summer on 
how large producers, particularly of cotton, rice 
and milk, will commonly receive payments in 
excess of $1 million. A single California cotton 
grower was due to receive upwards of $20 mil- 
lion 

7 think we have just begun to uncover what I 
think is going to be a major national disgrace with 
regard to the last farm bill/' said Sen. /. Jamrs 
Exon,D-Neb?* 

Many farm organizations and farm land legislators 
feel the produce r-referendum or parity approach to the 
problem is the only one that makes any sense. An anal- 
ysis by Minnesota Impact says the parity or producer- 



referendum approach 

would totally eliminate all subsidy payments 

to fanners. Farm prices would be set to insure that 
farmers received a fair price for their products in 
the maricet place— not from the government The 
federal marketing assistance agency, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, would help farmers 
establish a "floor price" on crops at levels close to 
or slightly above the cost of production. Simulta- 
neously, farmers would cut back production 
through an effective supply management program 
designed to insure that surplus stocks would not 
accumulate at taxpayers' expense.^^ 

Parity is an old and tested approach and one that 
worked prior to free maricet tinkering in the late '4Qs and 
'50s. Senator Paul Haikin, Democrat, Iowa, is a pn^ 
nent of such legislation, and introduced S.2869 on Sep- 
tember 24, 1986. Tnis biU, S.2869, entitled Save the 
Family Farm Act, would provide price and income pro- 
tection to fisunily farmers through supply management 
Moreover, policy resolutions passed by the United 
Farmer and Rancher Congress, meeting in St Louis in 
September, 1986, seem to affirm the parity sqiproach. 
These resolutions include the following: 

1. Farm prices must be raised to cover cost of 
production and itvjxn to labor. 

2. Farm income should come from the market 
and not the taxpayer, and should be protected 
by production quotas. 

3. Farm and home foreclosures should be 
stopped until farm prices rise above costs of 
production. 

4. International trade negotiations should aim at 
raising world commodity prices and seek fair 
trade rather than "free" trade.26 

The future of agriculture in Kentucky Appalachia 
rests in important part with the national resolve, yet ele- 
ments of its unique situation go beyond the national 
problem. Pete Daniel, in his insightful book Breaking 
The Land, says, "The single-minded pursuit of higher 
production has warped agriculture and alienated it from 
tradition." It is difficult to talk against production with- 
out being labeled reactionary or romantic, but in today's 
economy, Appalachian agriculture must stay in touch 
with tradition if it is to survive. Ever larger farms, 
increasing mechanization, dependence on petro-chemi- 
cals and insecure government support is not inevitable. 
There is another way, and with the right combination of 
resources, attitude and determination, that way can be 
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folIowcA "The way" must include a return to diversi- 
fied and balanced farming, the retention cf self-suffi- 
cient "limited cash" farming as a desirable way of life, 
and some cash alternatives to tobacco. As Daniels 
gr^hically puts it, 

Wiih the premise that science, mechanization, and 
large-scale farming provide the only model for 
U.S. agriculture, the USDA will continually 
attempt to restructure rural life into its updated 
fantasy of giant machines, robots, experts, com- 
puters, and chemicals, that leaves no place for 
farmers who move in relation to natural cycles/^ 

There are two possible futures for agriculture in 



Kentucky Appalachia: (1) a combination of corporate 
mega-farms worked by tenants and laborers, those who 
used to be family farm-owners, and further east, aban- 
doned farm steads in a hungry land and empty boardcd- 
up towns in a jobless "dependent" society; or (2) a 
renewed family farm system, a reawakening to the posi- 
tive, sustaining nature of diversified, "self-sufRcient" 
farming, a place for "farmers who move in relation to 
natural cycles." As President Lyndon Baines Johnson 
once put it, "The best fertilizer for the land is the foot- 
steps of the owner." We need more, not less "owner fer- 
tilizer" in our region. The choice is up to us, all of us. 
"Ask not for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for thee and 
me." 
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(Net) 


(Net) 




COUNTY 




1980 INCOME 


1984 INCOME 


% DIFFERENCE 


Adair 


(FSA) 


9,881 


6,687 


-(32) 


Allen 




8,647 


886 


-(90) 


Anderson 




4,530 


3,061 


-(32) 


Ballard 




8,272 


-3,323 


-(140) 


Barren 




7,743 


-2,400 


-(131) 


Bath 


(FSA) 


9,586 


5,391 


*'(43) 


Bell 


(OA) 


336 


81 


-(76) 


Boone 




2,362 


-493 


-(121) 


Bourbon 




74,676 


90,056 


+21 


Boyd 


(OA) 


111 


(L) 


-(56)** 


Boyle 




4,106 


-4,485 


-(209) 


Bracken 




5,168 


3,362 


-(65) 


Breathitt 


(OA) 


2,246 


2,397 


+7 


Breckinridge 


9,516 


-7,816 


-(18) 


Bullitt 




3,878 


-166 


- (104) 


Butler 




5,432 


-2,761 


- (151) 


Caldwell 




6,319 


-5,516 


-(187) 


Calloway 




9,243 


-8,953 


- (197) 


Campbell 




699 


-776 


- (211) 


Carlisle 




3,855 


-2,619 


-(168) 


Carroll 




3,894 


2, 176 


- 144) 


Carter 


(FSA) 


3,249 


1,863 


- (42) 


Casey 


(FSA) 


11,329 


5,569 


- (51) 


Christian 




15,321 


-15,249 


- (199) 


Clark 


(FSA) 


7,131 


8,006 


+ 9 


Clay 


(OA) 


2,078 


2,209 


+6 


Clinton 


(FSA) 


2,911 


1,044 


-(64) 


Crittenden 




4,983 


-2,536 


-(151) 


Cumberland 


(FSA) 


5,016 


4, 111 


- (18) 


Daviess 




10,486 


-9,889 


- (194) 


Edmonson 




4,274 


(L) 


-(99) ** 


Elliott 


(OA) 


1,918 


1,452 


-(24) 


Estill 


(OA) 


1,867 


1,296 


-(31) 


Fayette 




205,987 


369,491 


+44 


Fleming* 


(FSA) 


6,330 


-124 


-(102) 


Floyd 


(OA) 


553 


334 


-(39) 


Franklin 




8,151 


2,256 


-(72) 


Fulton 




4,233 


-5,179 


-(222) 


Gallatin 




1,074 


227 


-(79) 


Garrard 


(FSA) 


5,438 


1,523 


-(72) 


Grant 




3,741 


2,472 


-(34) 


Graves 




6,317 


-10,782 


-(271) 






5,468 


-4,102 


-(175) 


Green 


(FSA) 


8,637 


2,314 


-(73) 


Greenup 


(OA) 


2,388 


2,151 


-(10) 


Hancock 




2,543 


-2,148 


-(185) 


Hardin 




9,199 


-7,274 


- (179) 


Harlan 


(OA) 


68 


(L) 


-(28)** 


Harrison 




5,245 


1,472 


-(72) 


Hart 




11.934 


6,097 


-(49) 


Henderson 




18,691 


-16,680 


-(189) 


Henry 




9,837 


603 


-(94) 


Hick.ian 




6,586 


-3,900 


-(159) 


Hopkins 




7,831 


-6,720 


-(186) 


Jackson 


(OA) 


1,988 


2,161 


+8 


Jefferson 




1,405 


-301 


-(121) 


Jessamine 




16,527 


11,505 


-(31) 


Johnson 


(OA) 


758 


524 


-(31) 


Kenton 




1,475 


-204 


-(114) 


Knott 


(OA) 


61 


89 


+32 


Knox 


(OA) 


1,578 


1,203 


-(24) 


Larue 




6,661 


-3,338 


-(150) 


Laurel 


(FSA) 


92 


-1,111 


-(1,208) 


Lawrence 


(OA) 


667 


1,198 


+44 


Lee 


(OA) 


599 


287 


-(52) 


Leslie 


(OA) 


92 


67 


-(27) 


Letcher 


(OA) 


121 


(L) 


-(60)** 


Lewis 


(FSA) 


7,174 


2,915 


-(59) 


Lincoln 


(FSA) 


6,904 


-89 


-(101) 


Livingston 




5,210 


-2,088 


-(140) 


Logan 




24,207 


1,861 


-(92) 



L « Less chan $50,000 
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(OA) 

(FSA) 
(OA) 



(OA) 



(OA) 



Lyon 

McCraclcen 
McCreary 
McLean 
Madison 
Magoffin 
Marlon 
Marshall 
Martin 
Mason 
Meade 
Menifee 
Mercer 
Metcalfe 
Monroe 
Montgomery (FSA) 
Morgan (OA) 
Muhlenberg 
Nelson 
Nicholas 
Ohio 
Oldham 
Owen 
Owsley 
Pendleton 
Perry 
Pike 
Powell 
Pulaski 
Robertson 
Rockcastle (FSA) 
Rowan (OA) 
Russell (FSA) 
Scotc 
Shelby 
Simpson 
Spencer 
Taylor 
Todd 
Trigg 
Trimble 
Union 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Webster 
Whitley 
Wolfe 
Woodford 
KENTUCKY 



(OA) 

(OA) 
(OA) 
(OA) 
(FSA) 



(FSA) 

(OA) 
(OA) 

(Total) 



I « Less than $50,000 



Farm Sector*** 

Appalachla 

(FSA - 20 counties) 

Other Appalachla 
(OA » 29countles) 

Appalachla (Total) 



1,C94 
2,970 
290 
3,656 
12,288 
2,096 
5,485 
2,530 
75 
9,716 
2,607 
1,453 
9. 021 
3,942 
5,453 
7,908 
4,164 
5,776 
8,829 
3,554 
7,069 
13,410 
6,463 
1,277 
2,770 
234 
183 
1,551 
10,617 
5,267 
2,519 
3,205 
7,485 
19,379 
18,133 
8,230 
2,472 
5,302 
7,059 
7,398 
4,185 
11,734 
13,543 
10,065 
3,917 
8,266 
1,329 
2,731 
37,720 
969,372 



-1,127 
-4,696 
274 
-2,496 
5,511 
3,107 
-2,201 
-3,376 
137 
6,549 
-4,731 
1,019 
1,027 
1,143 
683 
3,448 
3,357 
-3,525 
-1,418 
722 
-5,251 
22,173 
2,886 
1,663 
866 
224 
(L) 
979 
4,425 
6,320 
491 
2,584 
4,767 
22,614 
1,212 
-7,882 
-1,562 
-5,505 
-8,697 
-2,136 
1,357 
-5,830 
-8,011 
3,378 
647 
-7,610 
751 
2,991 
68,439 
513,839 



-(203) 

-(258) 

-(6) 

-(168) 

-(55) 

+33 

-(140) 

-(233) 

+45 

-(33) 

-(281) 

-(30) 

-(89) 

-(71) 

-(87) 

-(56) 

-(19) 

-(161) 

-(116) 

-(80) 

-(174) 

+40 

-(55) 

+23 

-(69) 

-(4) 

-(73)** 

-(37) 

-(58) 

+17 

-(80) 

-(19) 

-(36) 

+14 

-(93) 

-(196) 

-(163) 

-(204) 

-(223) 

-(129) 

-(68) 

-(150) 

-(159) 

-(66) 

-(82) 

-(192) 

-(43) 

+9 

+45 

-(47) 



% KENTUCKY 
TOTAL 

133,865 14 58,071 

36,017 4 32,731 

169,882 18 90,802 



% KENTUCKY 
TOTAL 



11 -(57) 

6 -(9) 
17 -(47) 



* Cash receipts from all marketings, plus government payments, rent and other Income, but not 
Including Income from farm wages or other labor Income. 

Realized Net Income reflects tne cash position realized from the farm business and does not Include 
the value of Inventory changes. Realized Net Income figures do Include corporate farms. 

** % Difference, when Net Income Is less than $50,000, is computed on $49,000. 

*** Appalachian counties with a history of annual cash receipts from all marketings exceeding $9 
million prior to 1980. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department Of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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THE FUTURE OF COAL AND COAL-FIELD DEVELOPMENT: 
OBSERVATIONS AND PRESCRIPTIONS 



Curtis Seltzer 
Consultant and Principal, Blue Grass Enterprises 
Bluegrass, Virginia 



I came to West Virginia more than 15 years ago 
because I was hopeful Lots of things seemed to be 
coming together—things that promised to make funda- 
mental changes in how West Virginia's economy oper- 
ated and how people would live and woik in a state that 
had become synonymous with poverty. 

West Virginia was the place for a strategic optimist 
15 years ago. It seemed possible that a small amount of 
money, a tot of padence and encrgedc people could lev- 
erage big change. This was investment banking of a dif- 
ferent sort, and I wanted to be in on the deal. 

What was the situation in West Virginia and the 
Appalachian coal fields in the early 1970s? 

The AK>alachian coal industry was beginning to 
emerge from two decades of stagnant recession. Utili- 
ties were expanding their coal-fiicd capacity, and this 
was driving demand for Appalachian steam coaL Coal 
prices— which had hovered around $5 per ton (in current 
dollars) since 1950— began a slow and steady rise. 
Those coal operators who had survived the contractions 
of the 1950s and 1960s were now reasonably efficient 
and poised to take advantage of stronger maricets. The 
coal industry shaped up as a growth sector in a region 
whose economy had been idling since the lace 1940s. 

At the same time, politically creative forces were 
loose in West Virginia and throughout the Appalachian 
coal fields- These forces were rooted in the desperate 
economic conditions that were laid in place during the 
preceding decades, and matured in the fertile protest pol- 
itics of the late 1960s, Advocacy groups were their 
expression, and they made their mark in new legislation 
and attitudes. 

Social forces created by underground mining condi- 
tions prompted Congress to pass a radical coal mine 
health and safety act in December, 1969. This Act prom- 
ised to make substantial reductions in the human costs 
of producing coal. To the extent that the Executive 
branch and the private sector implemented this legisla- 
tion in good faith, mine disasters would be eliminated 



and black lung disease might eventually follow. The 
Act authorized the payment of monetary compensation 
to miners suffering finom black lung disease. This "ben- 
efits" program dispensed about $17 billion dollars to 
American coal miners since 1970, and now constitutes 
an important economic prop for many coal towns where 
long-term joblessness has become commonplace. 

In 1970, the United Mine Woikers of America 
(UMWA) was a union in the midst of profound change. 
Its leadership was aged, isolated and corrupt The suc- 
cessors to John L. Lewis had defined the UMWA as an 
institution in which the rank and file served the leader- 
ship. A rank-and-file reform movement— the Miners for 
Democracy (MFD)— was challenging the incumbents 
Cw control. It was the first serious insurgency for demo- 
cratic governance in a major American labor union since 
the early years of this century. 

The MFD, together with grass-roots activists in the 
Black Lung Association, represented new pistons of 
power in an engine that had seemed nothing but scrap 
metal only a few years before. The creative potential of 
a populist democratic minewwkers* union seemed 
almost limidess thea If the insurgents could win, their 
example might cascade through the American labor 
movement and lead to reconstructive changes in Appa- 
lichia's politics and economics. 

Other advocacy groups were forcing specific issues 
onto the State's political agenda. The abuses of unregu- 
lated surface mining fathered oppositional forces whose 
goal was abolition or, failing that, strict regulation. 
Other environmental issues, involving pollution of air 
and water and the management of land and natural 
resources, had developed highly motivated constituen- 
cies. 

Veterans of Lyndon Johnson's War on Poverty were 
salted throughout Appalachia. Young professionals- 
lawyers, teachers, writers, community organizers and 
fund raisers— were tucked in with issue-oriented groups 
and public-intcrest law firms. From these organizational 
bases, they mounted their demands for change across 
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issues that broadly revolved around the redistribution of 
economic costs and benefits in both public- and private- 
sector activity. Their issues were welfare rights, tax jus- 
tice, land and resource ownership, housing, education 
and political participation among others, but their under- 
lying and unifying logic had to do with the redistribution 
of political and economic power. 

West Virginia politics seemed as yeasty as any in 
the country. Populist ideas about the rights of citizens 
and the responsibilities of corporations took root in this 
already the most heavily unionized state in the Nation. 
Democrats like Rq). Ken Hechler represented a populist 
model that inspired maverick liberals in the State's three 
other districts. Jay RockefrMer-^a Uberal Democrat 
who had been elected Secretary of State in 1968 despite 
a Republican gubernatorial victory— was thought to 
have promise and potential by many average West Vir- 
ginians, although left-wing community organizers 
believed that his commitment to personal political 
advancement wouM shape his commitment to any par- 
tk:ular issue. State legislators like Si Galperin, Robert 
Nelson and Warren McGraw suggested that populists 
could survive and succeed in the State's cities and coal 
counties. A handful of like-minded politicians had 
seeded themselves in other parts of Appalachia as well. 

Three ideas stand out in my memories of those 
days. These ideas formed a firameworic for thinking 
about political and economic change in West Virginia 
and Appalachia, and provided a casual theoretical under- 
pinning for many of the oppositional groiqw working on 
particular issues at the time. 

Fu^ the idea that was most often used to explain 
the "paradox of a rich land and poor people" was that 
America's smokestack corporations exploited Appa- 
lachia as a resource colony. Coal companies, railroads 
and land-holding corporations, this argument went, had 
"ripped ofT Appalachians resources in the late 19th and 
early 20th Centuries, paying pennies an acre for land 
that wouM eventually yield millions of coal and timber 
dollars. "Outsiders" benefited ftom having Appalachia 
exp<m its resource wealth and import its necessities, and 
they cared little about the social costs of the underdevel- 
opment that resulted firom this depleting arrangement 
As long as the mass of people in Appalachia remained 
severed from their resources, they would be denied the 
wherewithal to control their economic fortunes, and 
their politics would continue to resemble that of a 
dependent Third World neo-colony. 

Second, there was much talk of "regional solutions 
to regional problems." The coal business was seen as 
something of an evil empire whose business practices 
created the same set of economic costs and dislocations 

University qfKeniucky 



wherever it qperated. Insofar as "the problem" was 
regional in nature, the argument was made that the oniy 
sensible k)ng-term strategic solution had to be recionai 
and industry-wide. Underiying this analysis was the 
assumption that Appalachia was a region whose people, 
polidcs and economics were funcdonally and structur- 
ally linked, Appalachian regionalism was touted as a 
kind of progressive nationalist ideology, mainly by left- 
of-center academics. Federal policy makers bought into 
the "rcgionalists'" framework— if not their analysis- 
through the Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
"Establishment's" programmatic expression of this per- 
spective. 

Third, most of the change advocates had a vision of 
a better tomorrow based on local people "taking contrcl" 
of their lives and resources. These, they argued, should 
be managed for the benefit of those who "created the 
wealth" and their communities. No one in my recol- 
lection actually spelled out the details of what the A]^ 
lachian cotony would look like following "indepen- 
dence" (x bow Appalachia's resources would actually be 
restructured and managed, and by whom, I don't 
remember diat any single strategy for getting from the 
status quo to the "better tomorrow" ever prevailed. 
Rather, there was the assumption that each increment of 
change wrought by protest would lead to the next set of 
demands and the next, not unlike falling dominoes. 
Opposition groups mainly called for fairness and justice 
within the existing framewoA— particular remedies to 
specific wrongs— but a vague democratic socialist, anu- 
Cfi5)italist frameworic motivated many individual acti- 
vists, particularly the young non-native organizers. 

These ideas and the groups that promoted them 
have had an enormous impact on public policy and 
political attitudes over the last 15 years. This can be 
seen in the federal legislation—mine safety and health, 
surface mining, air and water pollution, wildlife protec- 
tion and so forth— that now makes coal mining among 
America's most stricdy regulated iriddstries. The 
UMWA is certainly a more democratic union than it was 
in 1970. Mine workers are now a^ble of earning more 
than $25,000 a year if they are employed full time, com- 
pared with only about one-third of that in 1970. Black 
lung compensation payments and vested union pensions 
now provide an income floor for ill and retired miners. 
Over two decades, ARC invested more than $5 billion in 
highways, water and sewage facilities, education, health 
care and other programs for its 13 member states. 

The marginal reforms effected since 1970 have pro- 
tected the system of private enterprise by forcing it to 
adapt and, second, they have enervated the change-forc- 
ing critics and their ideas. The operational bnlliance of 
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the American pol7**;al system is that it defuses conflict 
by accommodating at least some of the demands from 
those insisting on change. But each incremental reform 
tends to further erode the change-fofcing constituency 
until the agents of change find themselves out of wwk. 
The political history of West Virginia and Appalacba 
over the last 15 years makes this point as do the civil 
rights experience in the Deep South and the anti- Viet- 
nam war movernenL I think this is the likely political 
fate of all weL-oiginized single-issue pressure groups. 

Some, and periiaps a lot, of the credit fw these 
improvcmenis must be assigned to the groups who 
stirred the political pot over the last two decades. They 
were the squeaky wheels, and change occurred because 
our political system greases loud squeaks. It is also true 
that the private sector, particularly the coal industry, 
adapted to new norms of more responsible corporate 
behavity or, \q use the vernacular, "ihey cleaned up 
their act" 

The coal industry's critics also helped to reshape 
how coal managers see their responsibilities and roles. 
The interviews Tve done over the last three years for 
MACED and Virginia Tech suggest that many of those 
who manage America's largest coal companies— the 
very absentee owners who once were accused of running 
"the colony"— have internalized a set of business ethics 
that places high value on woriccr safety, cooperative 
labor relations, environmental protection and civic 
responsibility. That value is expressed in higher produc- 
•'-^n costs and smaller returns. Federal regulation was 
necesi^ y to force mine operators to adopt new mining 
practices and behavior, which are now a more or less 
accepted business frameworic. (While the coal industry 
welccmed the regulatory slack provided by the Reagan 
Administration, mine operators did not press the Admin- 
istration for a wholesale scuttling of cost-internalizing 
laws and regulations.) These are teoad rcportorial obser- 
vations rather than a defense of the behavior of any indi- 
vidual company; some managers and some companies 
would undoubtedly prefer to return to the laissez-faire 
environment of the late 19th century. Judged by their 
words and deeds, many American coal operators are far 
mwe constructive and much wiser in their relations with 
their woricers, communities and the public at large than 
they were 15 years ago. It is intellectually dishonest and 
incredibly dumb not to acknowledge this. If we persist 
in the attitude that coal operatois are Appalachians evil 
emperors, we will be guilty of both ignoring the truth 
and missing the boat 

For those who are employed, particularly coal min- 
ers, Appalachia can be an easier place today than it was 
in 1970. Working miners now constitute observable 



ghettos of comparative affluence and stability in coun- 
ties that are otherwise desperate, poor and disintegrat- 
ing, -^palachia is also an easier place to be for many 
retired and disabled. Much of the region is now under- 
pinned by the "mailbox economy," from which comes 
modest pensions, black lung benefits and other transfer 
payments. 

Appalachia is no easier a place for the underem- 
ployed, the unemployed and those who have—or have 
bcen--dropped from the work economy. This falls nwst 
heavily, it seems, on head-of-houschold women and the 
remaining blacks, but the majority arc a large and grow- 
ing number of white males. These groups may now con- 
stitute as much as 50% to 60% of the available woric- 
force in some Appalacliian coal counties. These people 
are Appalachians "disappeared." Our data bases dont 
cq)ture many of them, and we, as a society, have almost 
stopped thinking about them. 

Appalachia's coal mines will provide jobs iot a 
diminishing number of miners in the future as productiv- 
ity rates rise faster than production rates. Coal mine 
employment cannot be seen as a cycle, alternating 
between periods of expansion and contraction. Despite 
production growth, the future job trend is steady 
decline-^n the ordw of at least 10 to 20 percent by 
1995. This will take place in Appalachian coal counties 
that typically have few, if any, other sources of primary 
wage income. Aside from coal mining, a non-coal pri- 
vate sector hardly exists in many coal counties. Without 
deliberate intervention, one cannot be expected to 
emerge. In the absence of a Marshall Plan-type recon- 
struction effort, these counties will become increasingly 
isolated from the constructive economic forces at work 
in America's economy. As this occurs, these areas will 
come to resemble reservations for the unemployed and 
impoverished, nuuntained in pennanent dependency. 

While the groups Tve mentioned succeeded in hav- 
ing public policy and private-sector behavior incoiporate 
many of their programmatic demands over the last 15 
years, they and their ideas registered almost no impact at 
all on the pattern of resource ownership and manage- 
ment these critics once believed had to be restructured 
for genuine improvement to occur. Today, West Vir- 
ginia and most of the Appalachian coal fields are as 
much owned by non-resident corporations as they were 
15 years ago. Three questions follow from this observa- 
tion. First, is it likely th. . future economic distress will 
produce redistribution of land and resources among 
"Appalachian people?" I think not Second, would 
redistribution necessarily rcverse the economic decline 
that I foresee? Perhaps, but I doubt it These opinions 
lead me to think that possible reforms are going to be 
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conceived and implemented within the existing ftamc- 
woit of resource ownership, private property and a 
mixed economy. The third question, then, is, have 
Appalachia's major resource owners reached the limits 
of their ability to incoqwraie social responsibility in 
their business behavior? Can we expect them to do 
more thi» » they have for local economic development? I 
think so. 

What of regionalism? Today, I hear little talk about 
regional solutions to regional problems. Appalachia, we 
must admit, has some regional characteristics, bui i: 
doesn't function as one. There is still no Appalachian 
consciousness among the vast majority of the people 
who live here. And despite all of ARCs investment in 
dollars and consciousnev^ I have seen precious little 
state-initiated regional act on over the years. Shared 
problems do not a reg:on make. As for public-sector 
regional organizations, the ARC is being phased out, 
and many region-wide ad.'ocacy f it)ups that formed in 
the 1960s and 1970s have disbanded or are reduced in 
scale. L Appalachian regionalism were operational, I 
doubt that this have happened. The "regional" organiza- 
tioos that continue to shiqpe Appalachia are. those that 
p. ^''atcd our experiments with •'cerebral regionalism"; 
they are a handful of coal companies, utilities, railroads 
andtheUMWA. 

Finally, although some talk is still heard about local 
people taking control of local resources, my sense is that 
there is far more interest in steady employment and 
basic survival, regardless of who owns what Redistribu- 
tion of ownership and resources are not the issues I hear 
being talked about; jobs are. It can be argued that 
monopoly ownership of Appalachia's resources "inevi- 
tably" produced the job crisis that now exists, but I think 
that lays far too much blame on one fector and not 
nearly enough on macro-economic forces that would 
operate no matter how democratically Appalachia's 
resources might be distributed 

TTie lack of fit between the ideological analysis of 
the late 1960s and where things are today suggest that 
djese concepts have limited value in fashioning a frame- 
woric for planning change or a vision around which to 
mobilize constituents. These observations lead me to 
offer two others about Appalachia's future, and particu- 
larly the future of economic development in our coal 
fields. 

The first is that left-of-center groups did not spend 
much time figuring out how to make the Appalachian 
economic pie bigger for everyone, and it is obvious that 
the hungry mouths of fairness and justice can be more 
easily fed bigger sUces from bigger pies. That, I think, 
is the task for such groups today. 



Issues like job security and community economic 
devetopment are embedded in the questions of the man- 
agement of capital, the process of production and market 
demand for the product Those are questions that are 
central to economic development strategics in the cc J 
fields. "Community" and woricer-owned enterprise pro- 
vide alternative ways of ^proaching these questions, 
but I believe that in most places they will continue to be 
addressed within the current framework of private prop- 
erty and maricet economics. Alternatives should be 
cnrouraged and arc czpzXAt of coexisting with for-profit 
business, but it is unrealistic to assume that such 
approaches will supplant those that dominate today's 
economy. While building alternatives is a useful activ- 
ity, *he more relevant issue is finding ways to wring 
more community economic develop.nent firom the busi- 
ness that currently exists in the coal fields and linking 
future business activity to higher expectations of com- 
munity development than in the past Economic devel- 
opment—or lack thereof— in West Virginia and the rest 
of coal-field Appalachia has been mairJy the unintended 
consequence of business decisions made almost exclu- 
sively within the market-driven private sector. Thissys* 
tem has demonstrated limited success in building vibrant 
community economies in the coal fields. Insightful coal 
managers have come to realize that economic diversifi- 
cation and community development can benefit them 
even though it involves costs. They obviously don't want 
to pay all the freight for developing economies that have 
accumulated a "develcq;...<5ntal deficit" over the years» 
nor cai. uiey. They are, however, capable and, in some 
cases willing, to do their share. While productivity 
growth has the effect of increasing joblessness, it should 
lead to better returns. A portion of that expected surplus 
can be devoted to economic development cither though 
new businesses initiated by coal companies or through 
other intervening agencies. 

In the near future, Appalachian coal managers can 
expect to face three questions: 

1. How much can the coal industry afford to 
spend on new business activity and economic 
development in coal counties? 

2. How will the money be aggregated and non- 
aged? 

3. How will the money be invested? 

TTie format for asking and answering these ques- 
tions is a function of leadership and pressure in both the 
public and private sector. Without pressure and leader- 
ship, little will change. 

The second concluding observation I have is that 
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the American coal industry may be a ship destined to 
sink wiihir the next 30 or 40 years, and possibly sooner. 
I dovLi like saying that; I don't want that to happen. But 
I think it may come to pass. 

Most of the coal we use today is burned to make 
steam in electric power plants. Who among us will 
argue that we will not develop a cheaper and cleaner 
way to boil water within a generation? I cannot predict 
whether the new technology will be a form of nuclear 
tt^crgy, a renewable or something unknown at this 
moment But I am confident that steam coal will even- 
tually be rq)Iaced as the way we make electricity. 

At that moment, Appalachian steam coal will lose 
its economic value. No purpose will be served in min- 
ing it And every coal-dependent county will be decou- 
pled from the train that has pulled it for so long, for 
better or worse. 

Among the biggest losers wiU be those companies 
who now own billions ot ions or unmined coal. They 
will find themselvei. paying taxes on near worthless 
assets. It is these companies who have the greatest 
organized stake in developing alternative economic uses 
for their resources— iheir coal, timber, land and capital. 
It is these companies, I think, who should be encouraged 
to begin diversifying coal-field economies. These self- 
interested companies will be the cutting edge of any 
diversification of Appalachians coal-field economy over 
the next several decades. That won't change the distribu- 
tion of resources, but it may lead to a more stable and 



viable economy. 

Advocates for community economic development 
must join them in that irocess. The relationship must be 
frank, cooperative rjid creative. Quarrels can be 
expected from time to time, but they must not be 
allowed to lead to divorce. Far-sighted coal people, I 
think, will be willing to work with advocates because 
many objectives will be shared, and there is a lot of 
common ground. 

If coal-owning companies do not begin planning for 
a non-coal fuuire, they will find themselves with a great 
deal of equity accumulated in the Titanic, And many of 
us will be its passengers, 

A coal industry initiative will not suffice, however. 
The need is fiar greater that what can properly be 
expected of coal operators L: terms of capital, technical 
assistance, business devetopment and vision. 

Nothing less than the comprehensiveness and inte- 
gration of an Appalachian Marshall Plan will make a 
difference. If the private sector begs off or its resources 
are inadequate, public invesanent and qwnsored 
enterprise should be used 

The economy of the Appalachian coal fields can be 
strengthened and made sustainable, even though it is 
unlikely that it will ever be a leading edge of the Ameri- 
can economy. It can, however, be recast to support the 
people who choose to live here if enough of them insist 
on it 
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AN ALTERNATIVE DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY FOR APPALACHIA'S FUTURE: 
APPUCATIONS OF "ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT" AND "SUSTAINABLE SOCIETY" 

THEMES TO A REGION IN CRISIS 



by John G. McNutt 
Department of Sociology, Anthropology and Social Work 
James Madison University 



Appalachia is cleariy a region in crisis. The land 
and its people continue to experience the traditional 
problems of poverty, unemployment, resource depletion, 
inadequate educational, health, and welfare ivogxams, 
inequality, and environmental decay. ' In addition, the 
region has new difficulties that arise out of its interac- 
tion with the worid economy and national government 
These include capital flight, deregulation of environ- 
mental standards, and cuts in Federal programs, as well 
as a host of related problems (Couto, 1984). 

The crisis of Appalachia is also a crisis of develop- 
ment theories. Development policies are a means of 
dealing with the problems that a society encounters. A 
crisis occurs when these theories are no longer adequate 
to deal with the problems. At the same time, many of 
the problems we face are the consequences of eariier 
development programs. It seems evident that many con- 
temporary theories lack viability in the present situation. 

This essay takes the position that a new set of devel- 
opment theories and policies is needed to respond to the 
region's problems. I will offer an alternative based on 
the themes of a "sustainable society" and "another devel- 
opment" Before delineating a different sqjproach, how- 
ever, it is useful to examine the existing theory base. 



The Present Statt of 
Appalachian Development Theories 

There is certainly no shortage of theories about 
Appalachian development, and space does not permit a 
full accounting here. For thr. sako, of convenience, let us 
divide the theories into those that follow the Regional 
Planning and Modernization Schools and those that uti- 
lize the Dependency School and Marxist/Neo-Marxist 
analysis. We will refer to the first group as the Official 
Development Position and the second group as the Radi- 
cal Alternative Position. 

The official analysis sees the target region as the 



source of the problems and relies heavily on Moderniza- 
tion Theory. Approaches such as the Culture of Poverty 
(WeUcr, 1965; Lewis, 1967) and Regional Planning 
Model (Walls and Billings, 1977) seem to have their 
roots in this theory. Let us exanune the major assump- 
tions of this 24)proach. Problems are seen as internal to 
the area in need of development (Lenski^ and Lenski, 
1982). All societies go through a series of stages to 
reach industrialization, firom a traditional state to a 
highly developed state (Rostow, 1960). 

Economic growth is seen as central to the modern- 
ization process (Todero, 1985). While much of modern- 
ization thinking is economic, there is an important soci- 
o-political component Some institutions arc seen as 
promoting modernization, while others are seen as 
retarding this process. The f(mner are promoted and the 
latter are replaced in the process of development (Gal- 
braith, 1964). Even attitudes that do not support the 
modernization process are slated for change (Hagan, 
1967; McClelland, 1962) as a "growth psychology" is 
promoted. The push for industrialization assured an 
almost inherently anti-rural bias. In fact, the early work 
of Arthur Lewis (19S4) describes in detail how people 
are induced to move fiom the traditional agriculniral 
sector to the modem industrial sector. 

Modernization theory treats develq)ment as a tech- 
nical process without a value base. Myrdal (1968) pro- 
vides a stinging critique of this assumption. 

Modernization theory was once the principal guiding 
force in development (Higgins and Higgins, 1979). In 
recent years, it has fallen into disrepute in the interna- 
tional development community, but appears to be a 
strong influence in Appalachian Development Theory. I 
have argued in an earlier paper (McNutt, 1986) that 
Appalachian Development continues to employ strat- 
egies that are rarely used in otu* Overseas Assistance 
Policies. It is fairly obvious that the programs of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission strongly reflect the 
ideals of the Official Position. The Growth Center 
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model has a strong uxtMUi, industrial, economic growth 
promotion-oriented bias. The emphasis on infirastruc- 
ture development is also in keeping with the official 
approach. 

Many states and commimities also employ the Offi- 
cial Approach. The strategy of o'.iside industrial 
recruitment seems to assume interna) problem causation. 
Other aspects of local community economic develq>- 
ment also reflect such a bias. 

The Official Position provides us with a coherent 
view oi the development process (if we accept the 
assumptions) and a set of policy prescriptions. What 
are the consequences of the policies that it encourages? 

We cannot expect that the official approach would 
be able to tespood very effectivelv to extenal economic 
threat If one assumes internal causation of underdevel- 
opmcnt and bases one's policy prescriptions on that 
assumption, it is clear that the policy framewcvk would 
be inapimpriate. In conditions of external problem cau- 
sation, (cleariy the proUem of capital flight is an exter- 
nal problem) the present strategy of industrial recruit- 
ment only puts communities in competition with each 
other (Shannon, 1983; Bluestoneand Harrison, 1982). 

The emphasis on economic growth as development, 
so q)tly critiqued by Seers (1972), leads to additional 
problems. One would hardly call the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the ecological system of the coalfields "Develop- 
ment," except in an economic sense. Yet this assump- 
tion is in keq)ing with the official approach. 

Whisnant (1980) finds many Appalachian Develop- 
ment Programs "culturally destructive." The preserva- 
tion of traditional culture is not a priority of the offi- 
cial 94>proach. In fact, many earlier modernization 
theorists would argue that such cultural destiuctiveness 
was inevitable, even desirable. So it would hardly be 
surprising that policies from the official position would 
be culturally destructive. 

Resource depletion is another problem that the offi- 
cial position aggravates. The assumption that economic 
growth is development provides an incentive to pro.aote 
exploitation of non-renewable resources (Schumach^, 
1973). This is S9)parently the case in Appaiachia, espe- 
cially with regard to coal. 

The official approach also assumes that consumption 
must be limiiul to provide funds for investment which 
will contribute to economic growth. Expenditures on 
health, welfare and educational services are consump- 
tion and, unless they can be defended as "Human Capital 
Investment" are proscribed by the theory. This can be 
seen graphically in areas where such services are cut 



back in an attempt to attract industry by reduc*.ig taxes 
and the social wage (Bluestone and Harrison, 1982). 

We see that cultural destructiveness, ruiuced social 
educational and health ser^ces, resource depletion, 
environmer'ial decay, and a host of other problems are 
made more serious by the official theories. The policy 
prescriptions of this school thus seem less and less via- 
ble. The Radical Alternative, however, jnovides a dif- 
ferent analysis of the region's problems. The radical 
alternative includes Marxist, Neo-Marxist and Depen- 
dency Analysis of the Appalachian situation, these 
theories include the internal cokxiialism model (Lewis, 
et aL, 1978), the Internal Periphery Model (Walls and 
Billings, 1977) and a variety oi related models. 

The principle strand that ties these theories together 
is the assumption of external exploitation of the region. 
This analysis places the cause of many of the region's 
proUems outside Appaiachia. 

The dependency-related dieories, which make up 
much of the theoretical base for the radical alternative, 
focus on the unequal terms of trade between less devel- 
oped and mcwe devek>ped areas. The periphery, or 
underdeveloped r^on, must remain poor for the core or 
devekq)ed area to remain rich. The analysis is sdll 
largely economic. This line of argument was pioneered 
by South American economists such as Raul Prebisch 
and Andre Gunter Frank who were looking for an alter- 
native to western explanations of their region's poverty. 
Helen Lewis' (Lewis. Kobak, and Johnson, 1978; Lewis, 
1970) iqyplication of internal colonialism to Appaiachia 
is, perhaps, the best known representative of this model. 

The Radical Alternative Position has provided us 
with a great deal of scholarly inquiry into the processes 
of dependency. Recent work on land ownership 
(Appalachian Land Ownership Task Force, 1983) has 
documented outside ownership of the land Gaventa's 
(1980) careful work on the faces of power provides us 
with insight into the way Appalachians lost control of 
their communities. A small but dedicated group of criti- 
cal scholars continue to explore the methods of external 
control. 

While we can use the analysis of the radical alterna- 
tive position, there are a limited number of practical pol- 
icy prescriptions that can be culled from the radical 
alternative position. 

Obviously, if we speak of terms of trade, one option 
would be to sever those relationships. The Peq)le's 
Republic of China was successful at doing this for many 
years. This option is not open to Appaiachia. The 
nationalization of industries is another dependency-in- 
spired intervention that is clearly impossible. 

University of Kentucky 
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^)|)alachia as the third world is largely a metaphor and 
a metaphor that, as John Friedman (1966) reminds us, 
has definite limits of usefulness. 

There have been a number of proposals for small- 
scale community initiatives (Shannon, 1984; Fisher and 
Foster, 1979). These do not, however, c^te a coherent 
regional policy. A number of alternatives are described 
by Whisnant (1980), but these generally fall short of 
effective public regional-level policy. 

nieie are some additional limits to the radical alter- 
native position. The analysis provided by the radical 
alternative continues to be largely economic and techni- 
cal as opposed to global and ncmnative. It provides a 
limited number of theory-based ideas about ecological 
destruction. While it does offer some ideas about 
resource dqpletion, the ideas are less gbbal and more 
regional. 

Qeariy, we must offier another alternative to regional 
>o^*cy making finom the official position. I feel that two 
emergent q>proaches fitxmi the international develop- 
ment literature have the promise of meeting, at least in 
part, the need for a new Appalachian Development Pol- 
icy. 

A New Development Theory Base Fc r Appalachia 

Appalachia finds itself in a position where it must 
plan develq>ment for the future while dealing with the 
problems created by earlier devdopment efforts. At the 
same time, it must deal with a worid economy that 
promises to have adverse effects on the region's future. 

It seems unlikely that the region will be able to deal 
with the worki economy in any absolute sense. The 
region's economy is too enmeshed with the world sys- 
tem to hope for more than a partial solution. Itis,how- 
ever, still possible to have the type of development that 
the regk}n deserves. 

In the late sixties and early seventies there was dis- 
satisfaction with the present nature of development 
(largely Modernization Theory) and a search for alterna- 
tives began (Todero, 198S). Dependency theory 
became popular, but even with sovereign states it was 
difficult to formulate and apply solutions firom the 
ihcoty (See Hettne, 1983, for additional problems). 
Some less-developed countries nationalized industry, 
oUiers united in regional cooperatives, and some 
attempted to close off trade. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant expression of dependency inspired policy was the 
New International Economic Order (NIEO) proposal 
(Todero, 1985). This proposal called for a radical 
restructuring of die world's economy, generally in favor 
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of the third world CTodero, 1985). The results have 
been less than imimsive. 

There was additional dissatisfaction witii depen- 
dency theory. Like modernization theory, die analysis 
was still largely economic. It continued to preserve the 
myth that development was a technical process rather 
than a normative process (Myrdal, 1968; see also 
Whisnant, 1980, on diis point). It also fails, as does 
modernization tiieory, to deal witii the problems of eco- 
logical destruction and resource depletion. In many 
ways the dq)endency alternative failed to offer anything 
new. 

A number of alternative approaches began to 
emerge. Two complementary development tiieories, 
Another Devdopment and die idea of Buikling Sustai- 
nable Societies, were among these new sq)proaches. 

These two theories differ firom earlier a^roaches in 
the role given to economic growdL While die Modern- 
ization and Dependency theories give economic issues a 
primary role, tiiese new s^jproaches tend to regard eco- 
nomic growth as a secondary issue. 

The overall qyproach of diese two dieories is moie 
"nwmative and value based" (Hetme, 1983:261). They 
call for a reorientation of the economic system toward 
human needs and values, much in the spirit of Lux and 
Lutz's "Humanistic Economics" (1979). 

Sustainable society diinking is highly concerned 
widi die resource and biological base of society 
(Brown, 1981; Praiges, 1977). The sustainable society 
theorists question not only if growth is desirable, but 
also if it is possible, given die resource constraints. 
Among die strategies advocated are renewable energy 
sources, local self-reliance, moving away from automo- 
biles toward more sustainable transportation, changes in 
agriculture, restructuring die economy, movement away 
from urbanization, reduced consumption, and recycling. 
(Brown, 1981:247-284). Woricplace democracy and 
local solutions to global problems are also advocated 
(St<^s, 1981). To use Brown's (1981:280) phrase, a 
movement "from growdi to sustainability" becomes die 
goal. 

"Anodier Development" accepts a decidedly norma- 
tive framework for development as well. Hettne 
(1983:261) notes that previous approaches were based 
on the assumption diat development was an inherent 
quality in all societies and diat development was a good 
thing which should be promoted by removing obstacles 
to it, whedier constituted by obsolete social structures or 
external dependence. In contrast, Anodier Development 
would be a process in accordance widi contextually 
deflned human needs and values. 
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Another Development, then, changes development 
from a technical/economic process to one with a strong 
value component, much in the tradition of Goulet 
(1971) and Myrdal's (1968) explorations into the nor- 
mative bases of development 

Hettne (1983) notes that Another Development pre- 
scribes strategies of self-reliance, basic needs fulfill- 
ment, participation, and eco-development Self-reliance 
refers to the idea of developing self-sufGcient units for 
development Fulfillment of basic needs means meeting 
the survival needs of all members of the population in as 
brief a period as possible. This strategy was adq)ted by 
the International Labcff Office (1976) andU.S. Foreign 
Aid Programs during the 1970s. Basic needs have been 
defined include not only food, clothing and shelter, 
but even things like education, social justice, participa- 
tion, and health care (Baster, 1985). 

While participation has a long tradition in commu- 
nity development, participatory development provides 
an alternative to the top-<k>wn strategies of the official 
strategies (Gran, 1980). Worlq}Iace democracy could 
be considered an aspect of participation. Eco-develop- 
ment has a very strong similarity to sustainable society 
orientations. It concentrates on resource conservation 
and ecological concerns (Hetme, 1983). 

The strategies suggested in Sustainable Society and 
Another Development 2q)proaches are complementary. 
The common points of agreement include: 

1. a normative, vahie-centered sq^proach to 
development; 

2. concentration resource conservation and eco- 
logical concerns as well as quality of life con- 
cerns; 

3. small-scale development based on relatively 
self-reliant local communities; 

4. rejection of economic growth as the sole cri- 
terion of development; 

5. participation in development and production. 

Other points suggested by one ^proach or another 
include commitment to basic needs fulfillment, overall 
self-reliance, etc. It is upon these building blocks that 
we can begin to build a better development strategy for 
Appalachian 



A New Strategy For Appalachian Development 

We can nuw begin to speculate about the shape of an 
Appalachian Development strategy based on this con- 
ception of development The proposed strategy has six 



elements: 

1. a reorientation of goals away from economic 
growth toward an emphasis on human growth, 
quality of life, and societal growth; 

2. a change in measurement to reflect the above- 
noted changes in goals; 

3. a policy framework to encourage societal 
development within a sustainable context and 
to encourage community-level plamiing 
(Stokes, 1981); 

4. a participatory 'T)ottom-up*' planning model, 
connected to policy framework and working 

^ at the community level; 

^ 5. a structure for providing technical assistance; 

6. a structure for ensuring fulfillment of basic 
needs. 

The relationship between these elements is depicted in 
Figure 1 (on the next page). Let us consider the ele- 
ments in turn. 

(Slanging the goals of Appalachian Development 
will require a major rethinking of what the future of the 
region will look like. Progress in the American mindset 
is equated with creating clones of the industrial north- 
east This model may not be appropriate to the people 
of Appalachia ((m*, for that matter, to the people of the 
northeast), and if it is not, it should be discarded in favor, 
of somediing more comfortable. 

At the very least, a change in orientation should 
reflect concerns for the quality of life, social develop- 
ment, and the realization of human potential. Ideally, a 
fair amount of opportunity for participation in goal set- 
ting should be accorded to people of Appalachia. This 
would be a difficult and time-consuming process that 
may take many years to reach an acceptable level. We 
can, however, begin to move in this direction. 

If there is a change in the way that development is 
conceived, there must also be a change in the way it is 
measured. The present economic ouQ)ut indicators fit 
well with the outcomes prescribed by the official theory. 
They presume to measure economic growth. While 
there are a number of criticisms of output measures, 
such as GNP, they remain appropriate to the task of 
showing progress in economic growth (Hicks and 
Streeten, 1979; Nordhaus and Tobin, 1972). 

These ouQ)ut measures are not appropriate for the 
broader definitions of development that are proposed 
here (Seers, 1972; Morris, 1979; Schumacher, 1973; 
Brown, 1981). Ther^ has been a great deal of wodc in 
developing measures of socio-economic development, 
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Figure 1: Relationship Between Major Strategic Elements 
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much of which is relevant to our effort here (Baster, 
1972; 1985; Rao, et aL 1978; Hicks and Strceten, 1979). 
These measures use either pure social indicators or a 
combination of social and economic indicators. 

Galtung (1976) makes an important point when he 
suggests that the people be involved in the selection and 
develq)ment of indicators. It seems to make little sense 
to have a development based on participation measured 
by an elitist set indicators. 

While the region is very well supplied with eco- 
nomic indicators through the system of national 
accounts, other development indicators are not as widely 
available. It seems qqiropriate for an organization to be 
set up to gather information about the development of 
the region as reflected by the new orientation. 

Another critical component of this approach is the 
creation of a policy firameworic to support and structure 
the development process. There will be four principal 
parts of this policy fiameworic 

L a set of policies dealing with regional level 
issues such as resource conservation and envi- 
ronmental protection; 

2. a set of policies to support the efforts of local 
communities; 

3. a set of policies to insure basic needs fulfill- 
ment; 

4. a policy to provide technical assistance to 
community-level groups. 

An Overall set of policies for regional issues is vital 



because many problems cannot be dealt with on a local 
basis. The present policy framework of the official 
school supports (and even encourages) resource exploi- 
tation. Environmental regulation laws have been histori- 
cally lax in Appalachia, so an overall policy might com- 
pensate for the lack of resolve on the part of the states. 
Those things that need to be done on a regional basis 
would £edl into this category. 

One part of the overall policy finamework that could 
have a distinct impact on capital flight and related issues 
would be policies that would require notice before plants 
move out of an area or even coKietermination (a worker 
voice on the Board of Directors) as is done in Germany 
and Sweden (Lux and Lutz, 1979; Bluestone and Harri- 
son, 1982)* Shearer (1983-1984) goes so far as to 
advocate a "Bill of Economic Rights." (See Gil, 1986, 
for a Ttpon of such an effort in Massachusetts). Along 
the same line, the overall policy framewoik should 
press for wcvkplacc democracy and employee ownership 
(Shearer, 1983-84; Stokes, 1981). 

A second set of policies supports local efforts. 
Stokes (1981) notes that, while local efforts are the 
essence of a sustainable development strategy. 

Public policies in support of self-help efforts are 
often necessary to overcome some of the human 
and institutional obstacles that stand in the path of 
people helping themselves. 

(Stokes, 1981:123) 

This set of policies will attempt to provide the means to 
obtain technical assistance and resources (such as 
loans), linkage between local and large-scale projects. 
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and linkages between local projects (Stokes, 
1981:123-137). 

In tenns of tixhnical assistance, it may be useful to 
set up a sub-r^onal system to link govenunental and 
academic expertise with tocal communities through a 
system of sub-regional centers. These centers will have 
direct contact with the communities. One possible 
model, but not die only one, is the use of voluntary asso- 
ciations to provide technical assistance. Franda (1979) 
discusses one scheme where voluntary associations link 
village-level workers with young professionals who 
woric and live in a voluntary association setting, much as 
the Settlement House wori^ did in the 1880s. This 
strategy has the potential advantage of putting profes- 
sional expertise in a more personal package. 

The provision of basic needs is another important 
part of the strategy. Perhaps what is needed is an 
enhanced community-oriented social welfare system 
with more emphasis on empowranent and a more secure 
system of income sui^xA This would also argue for 
Full Employment Assurance (Gil, 1986) in the overall 
policy fiameworiL 

The final component of the model is the develop- 
ment of participatory bottom-up planning and problem- 
solving lot i^q)alachian communities. This planning 
shoukl give the people of the community the oppc^unity 
to define their own problems and develop local solutions 
that are consistent with local cultural and social patterns 
and local 

Stokes (1981) provides an extensive discussion of 
local efforts. These efforts include energy conservation, 
healthcare, etc. Gran (1980) provides an extensive 
rationale for these types of effcms. The key is not only 
local efforts, but local efforts connected with regional 
efforts. 

The obvious pitfall here is the power of local elites 
(CaudiU, 1963; 1976; Gaventa, 1980). There is no ready 
solution to this problem. One might expect that through 
the involvement and empowerment of local people, 
some power redistribution might occur. 

This completes the model in its entirety. The ques- 
tion is, will it work? 



Viability of the Approach 

The ultimate question thai can be asked of any 
development program is, "Can it be successful in the 
real workl?** The answer, while not completely clear, is 
not unhopeful. 



It wouki be very difficult frr this strategy to woric in 
the present socioeconomic climate. There are a number 
of reasons to expect that this situation will change. 

People are afraid of the future of the region. They 
fear for their families, their jobs, their communities, and 
their personal future. The present development strat- 
egies do little to allay that fear. P^ple are also less 
trusting of business and government alike. This creates 
a situation where we will begin to look for new strat- 
egies. 

Social movements, like the Greens, continue to grow 
in power. Hettne (1983) notes the consistency between 
these social movements and the growing popularity of 
another development in industrialized nations. The most 
important reascm to suggest that this strategy is possible 
is the likelihood that the present crisis of Appalachia 
will get worse. There is little chance that Appalachia 
can deal successfully with the world system. The 
effects of cspival flight will continue to warp kx:al eccui- 
omies and communities. Hie policy instruments we 
have for dealing with the world system have an exceed- 
ingly slim chance of success. The present system con- 
tinues to expend non-renewable resources at phenome- 
nal rates— a trend ^hat cannot continue fcnever (Brown, 
1981; Schumacher, 1973). To put it simply, official 
development cannot continue to function in the present 
environment 

There is, then, some cause for optimism. Present 
I4)pn>aches seem to have reached the end of their utility 
and the evolving national ideology may provide for a 
new development in Appalachia. 



Conclusion 

Appalachian Devel(q)ment Thec^ has experienced a 
number of problems in dealing with the crisis of Appa- 
lachia. The official position provides a set of undesira- 
ble policy prescriptions. While the radical alternative 
provides a somewhat different analysis, it provides only 
a few usable policies. An alternative devebpment strat- 
egy, based on Another Development and sustainable 
society concq)ts has been offered here. This model 
combines local development with a regional policy 
firameworic to provide a model of development that is 
both workable and viable for Appalachia. We can have 
the kind of future we want for the mountains. It is vital 
that we move toward that future with every step taken in 
the cause of regional develq)menL 
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The purpose of this paper is to use power theory as 
developed by John Gaventa (1980) in his historical 
study of An>alachia to examine selected current and 
projected trends in the region, f > evaluate some oS the 
imposed solutions to the regio. . persistent problems, 
and to focus on the role of the lucal liberal arts college 
as a resource for progress through rural adult education. 
The liberal arts college is one of the "mediating struc- 
tures" (Couto» 1986) that may serve as change agent in 
the search for new solutions. It is of q)ecial significance 
to us because we woik there and believe that we and our 
fellow academicians have a unique opportunity to 
impact the region for good To illustrate the promise 
and difficulties of this apimnch, we will conclude by 
imsenting a case study of the newly established, joint 
extension program between Carson-Newman College 
and the Rural Counties Educational Cooperative in Jel- 
lico, Tennessee. 



Power Theory and the Economic Picture 

It is consistent with power theory to say that eco- 
nomic trends in Appalachia often reflect unilateral 
moves by powerful uiterests to accumulate and protect 
coital, with little consideration paid to the local human 
costs resulting from those moves. Such moves are 
cloaked in the language of economic imperatives, which 
gives them an urgency and logic that serves as justifica- 
tion and prevents the effective emergence of local oppo- 
sition. Without local opposition, alternatives are not 
explored and issues are not clarified, so that the power- 
ful coqxvate interests are left to define tiie situation, 
even in the minds of the local populace (Gaventa, 1980). 

In rural Appalachia today, trends include the loss of 
some manufacturing firms to foreign locations, an 
increase in automation that further reduces the number 
of manufacturing jobs, and missing out ahnost entirely 
on acquiring new industries in the growth areas of mili- 
tary spending and high technology (Couto, 1984. 1986; 
Winter, 1986; Rosenfeld, 1983). Since corporate deci- 
sion-makers tend to reside outside the region and are 



accountable to stodk-holders and interests other than the 
local community (Gaventa, 1980), such moves can be 
made indq)endentiy of local actions. A historical trend 
that compounds the powerlessness d[ local interests is 
that industries that do come and stay often contribute lit- 
tie to community development in terms of a solid, diver- 
sified economic base (Cobb, 1986). While the pay-roll 
is of course much ^)preciated while it lasts, the taxes 
and wages paid out are typically low. This hinders the 
building of local wealth and a strong system of educa- 
tion and other community services. Thus, not only can 
decisions tiiat hurt die local community be made and 
justified unilaterally on the basis of powerful corporate 
interests, but after the industry is gone, circumstances 
may be worse tiian ever, especially in those cases in 
which die dqiarting industry retains absentee ownership 
of land or leaves a significant portion of it polluted or 
odierwise unusable. Put another way, power of outside 
corporate interests loo often adds littie to the power of 
the local conununity and may in fact reduce it 

Two odier significant trends include the feminiza- 
tion of the workforce and the reduction of many federal 
aid programs (e.g., Couto, 1986). In the short term, loss 
of the federal aid programs may be catastrophic to the 
local community's ability to respmd to its economic 
problems. While the addition of income earned by 
women can be a positive trend for the local economy, it 
is unfortunately often offset by the decline in employ- 
ment for men and may represent growth restricted to the 
low-paying service sector. On the other hand, women 
new to the workforce may be gaining valuable experi- 
ence that serves to empower these individuals (Gibbs 
and Fowler, 1985; Wolfe and Olah, 1985). This trend 
may well turn out to be die critical step in the formation 
of local community interest groups tiiat are able to 
establish joint programs in rural adult education with 
area colleges (Hyland, 1984) ana thereby respond to 
problems from more of a position of power 

The social costs of the region's economic problems 
are well-known and tragic. Rates of infant mortality, 
hunger, unemployment, and educational failure are 
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alarmingly high and in many locales getting worse (Car- 
ter and Osborne, 1987). The irony of this bleak assess- 
ment is that, in terms of mineral wealth and industrial 
potential, Appalachia consistently has been shown to be 
among the richest regions in the entire nation (Gaventa, 
1980;Couto, 1984). 



Appalachia in the Information Age 

Interwoven with all the fconcruic trends in Appa- 
lachia is the fact that the U.S. and other developed coun- 
tries are in the nudst of an information revolution (Dill- 
man, 198S, 1986; Goe, 1986). As DiUman writes, 
"Increasingly, information substitutes.....for energy and 
labor in die production of goods and services" (1985:3). 
The information age by definition emphasizes the 
national and international context of Appalachians eco- 
nomic picture since geographic distance becomes irrele- 
vant in the conduct of commerce. 

The impact of the infomiation age on Appalachia is 
unclear at this point Cbnceivably, both "good" and 
"bad" developments could occur. Of particular rele- 
vance to the region, however, is DiUman*s (198S) pro- 
jections about possible role and status changes of local 
white-collar individuals such as bankers and managers. 
The information age literally could put these people out 
of business. Hawken (1983) has called this process 
"disintermediation," and Cleveland (1983) has referred 
to it as the "twilight of hierarchy." 

As we argue elsewhere (Carter and Osbome, 1987), 
this potential development is highly relevant to Appa- 
lachia because of the key function that local white-collar 
elite traditionally have served in the region's economic 
system. Gaventa*s (1980) historical analysis of the 
region based on power theory convincingly argues that 
the widespread system of absentee ownership, poverty 
among the region's inhabitants and instibitions, and 
quiescence to this arrangement on the part of its victims 
is highly dependent on the actions of the local elite. 
Examples of such actions include the manipulation of 
information to define political agendas, control of eco- 
nomic rewards and punishments, and power to invoke 
values and symbols to legitimize the status quo. 

What will happen to the local elite if they become 
dispensable in Appalachia's economic system? Power 
theory woukl predict a shift towards disenfranchisement 
as their usefulness to absentee corporations diminishes. 
Already, evidence is accumulating that shows an "ero- 
sion of the middle income sector" (Couto, 1984:67, 
1986) in rural Appalachia. In our home county in east 
Tennessee, we personally know of a half dozen cases in 
which engineers at local plants and mines have been 



fired or demoted as fjan of their company's retrenchment 
move to eliminate middle management positions. Of the 
five liberal arts colleges in Appalachian Tennessee, 
three nearly closed for financial reasons (within the past 
10 years) before being re-organized, and the other two 
are experiencing moderate to severe enrollment declines 
of their own. Obviously, diese trends if continued will 
have dire consequences for the personal lives and social 
instimtions of the local elite. Their standard of living, 
range of professional opportunities, and viability of such 
instimtions as the private college and mainline denomi- 
nation church all will be threatened. Ironicaily, then, the 
local elite will face the same hard choices confronted by 
the Appalachian farm worker and coal miner of one or 
two generations ago. Displaced by technological inno- 
vation or economic recession they can stay and eke out a 
living under increasingly unfriendly economic circum- 
stances, or migrate out of the region to seek a better life 
elsewhere. 

On the other hand, power theory also allows that the 
changing dynamics of Appalachia under the information 
age could stimulate a historic shift that will raise the 
proq)ects for a better future for all the region's inhabi- 
tants. If the absentee corporations no IcHiger need them, 
the local elite are freed to re-align themselves with the 
interests of their fellow Appalachians. Instead of having 
a vested interest in the status quo, the local elite may 
come to see their fate as dq)endent upon helping to re- 
c^ture local control of resources and decisions that 
impact on the personal destinies of all the region's 
inhabitants. According to power theory, v^ch local con- 
trol is precisely the change needed to counter the struc- 
tural and psychological obstacles that lie in the path of a 
more self- determined prosperity Cor the region. 

This possibility may not be as far-fetched as it per- 
haps first seems to those £Euniliar with the persistent 
problems found widiin Jie region. For example, if there 
are fewer middle income people to apply for loans at the 
local bank or for admission to the local college, and if 
the absentee owners of the local plant are contributing 
less and less to the economic stability of the community, 
and if professional people with declining incomes find 
themselves facing some of the same problems encoun- 
tered by woridng class and poor people, perhaps condi- 
tions will become favorable for new coalitions to 
emerge among the local inhabitants who remain in the 
region. 

Such local people presumably would be those com- 
mitted to place and hence to each other. According to 
power theory, they would need a new language and set 
of symbols to talk about their circumstances and goals, 
to replace the language and symbols of powerlessness 
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that emphasize dependence and economic impossibili- 
ties (Gaventa, 1980). Happily, new language and sym- 
bob are already evolving in the region. Community 
organizations such as the Kentucky Fair Tax Coalition, 
Yellow Citd: Concerned Citizens* Save Our Cumber- 
land Mountains, and Mountain Women's Exchange 
illustrate this fact with their poetic names eliciting 
images of hc^, cooperation, and empowerment (Horton 
and Emstein, 1982). 

While such community groups operating in isola- 
tior. may hive limited impact (Couto, 1986), those 
which come V} have cross-sectional ties within the com- 
munity may be more effective over the long term (MDC, 
1986). Fbr example, consider CORA (the Commission 
on Religion in Arjpalachia). This is a well-known ecu- 
menical organization of mostly main-line and middle- 
class religious denominations. For quite some time, it 
has been involved as a partner in the successful work 
and funding of many grass-roots community groups. 
Thus, re-alignments of the sort described under the 
effects the information age may not be just a future 
possibility but a present reality, small and growing. 



The Search for Solutions 

The shifting allegiances of the middle class and the 
appearance of adequately funded and organized commu- 
nity groups may be two prerequisites for finding solu- 
tions to Appalachia's problems. AcccHding to power 
theory, unless an effective (qyposition is able to form that 
calls into question the decisions and practices of the 
dominant interests in the region, then no.solutions deal- 
ing with the need for systemic change will even be 
sought (Gaventa, 1980). At most, band-aid and charity- 
type solutions will be proposed that give the appearance 
of proper concern but leave the underlying causes 
untouched. 

In addition to needing a new language and set of 
symbols to emphasize empowerment and hopefulness, a 
cooperative search for solutions also needs to come to 
terms with the ambiguous and negative images and 
meanings attached to Appalachia's history, customs, and 
p^ple. Power theory recognizes that stoeotypes and 
negative attitudes toward the common culture serve to 
maintain inequities and expose change (Gaventa, 1980). 
This is an area in which local colleges can have a major 
positive impact by promoting research on such social 
psychological issues as attitude change in Appalachia, 
and by establishing programs to promote a serious 
apimciation of Appalachian history and culture. 

Moving from these general concerns, we look now 
at a number of specific proposals that have been made to 



address the k>ng-standing economic problems of Appa- 
lachia. Apparently, the prospects of recruiting major 
new manufacturing firms, or high technology and 
research and development industries, are not bright, 
since these tend to go to foreign locations or metropoli- 
tan areas (Winter, 1986) Also, government cut-backs 
are making federal aid programs a declining resource 
(Couto, 1986). Instead of relying exclusively on indus- 
trial recruitment and federal aid, therefore, current pro 
posals are emphasizing kx:al development and utiliza- 
tion of existing resources within the region.- 

Winter (1986:107), for example, reconmiends that 
"new business devetopment," "new agricultural prod- 
ucts," and "tourism and retirement areas" be created 
through entrq)reneurship and funded by "modest 
amounts of venture capital" fircmi local financial institu- 
tions. The recent report from the MDC group in North 
Carolina (MDQ 1986:12) is optimistic in its assessment 
of the adequacy of existing human resources and enter- 
prises in rural areas to come up with innovative and suc- 
cessfiil ventures ranging from "woriccr-owned busi- 
nesses, cottage industries, and cooperatives, as well as 
traditional small businesses" that are "tailored to local 
needs, goals, and (q)portunities." 

In evaluating these proposak, we would call atten- 
tion to the fact that they presume, first, a commitment on 
the part of local leadership to the community itself 
rather than to stockholders or other interests residing 
outside the region. This fact atone short-circuits many 
^ oftheprocessesidentifiedby power theory that limit the 
devek>pment of local contnd and justify inequities and 
imllateral moves from the outside which are in opposi- 
tion to community interests. Caring about community is 
perhaps an ethic whose time has again come in Appa- 
lachia (EUer, 1986) as part of the wider search in con- 
temporary American culture to recover a sense of place 
and betonging (Bellah et al., 1985). Secondly, the pro- 
posals presume that a coopoxitive quest for answers 
(Carter and Osborne, 1987) utilizing a cross section of 
the community and resources available locally is better 
than an arrangement which depends upon and benefits 
only select individuals with ties to outside interests. 
Thus, from the perspective of power theory, we find that 
the new proposals represent a positive step in regional 
development fcH* Appalachia. 

Throughout the literature on proposed solutions for 
Appalachia, references to the need fcH* better education 
are frequent While traditional thinking calls for better 
education to enhance woiker training and productivity 
(Martorana and Garland, 1984; Gilmer and Pulsipher, 
1986), more innovative approaches call for education in 
enuepreneurship and small business skills beginning at 
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the high school level (Rosenfeld. 1983; Winter, 1986; 
MDC, 1986). From the perspective of power theory, 
however, we see the need to go even further, beyond the 
narrowly defined topics of ^lied education, to the Ub- 
eral arts. Tlie main contribution of a liberal aits educa- 
tion is in empowering people to be active change agents 
in their own lives. If a truly cooperative and cross-sec- 
tional effort is to be made within Appalachian communi- 
ties, then power must be shared, and this requires that 
woridng class and poor people participate. This need for 
empowerment through education is widely recognized 
(Rosenfeld, 1983; Hyland, 1984; Barker, 198S), but is 
di£Bcult to p^^* ^ in prartice. The barriers and struc- 
tures identif / power lAeory which divide the com- 
munity and support social inequities leave a legacy of 
suqridon, misunderstanding, cross purposes, and cUfii- 
cult conununication that worics against shared ventures 
between different interest groups such as the local col- 
lege and the citizens' cooperative. In order to explore 
the iranise and difficulties of such shared ventures, we 
turn now to a case study of the joint extension program 
between Carson-Newman College and the Rural Coun- 
ties Educational Cooperative (RCEQ in JeLUco, Tennes- 
see. 



The Case Study 

Methods: In order to gather information fc^ the 
study, we read RCEC's promotional literature; inter- 
viewed the present and interim coordinators of the 
groiq); talked informally on several occasions with stu- 
dents enrolled in a social psychotogy class that one of us 
(Gi.O.) is teaching for RCEC; interviewed the presi- 
dent and academic dean of Carson-Newman College; 
read the college's statement of purpose and history; 
talked informally with several Carson-Newman faculty 
who have been involved in the RCEC program; and read 
in the literature on rural adult and community education. 
Also, we administered a brief survey to students 
enrolled in a RCEC-sponsored class in Jellico and to 
students enrolled in the same course on the main cam- 
pus. The purpose was to compare the iwo groups with 
regard to demographic and life history data, as well as 
attitudes about work, community, and education. 

Program Descriptions: RCEC describes itself as a 
"cooperative endeavor of mountain women" that "pro- 
vides college classes in the supportive atmosphere of the 
local conununity." It "keeps rates affordable for poor 
and working class people" and actively participates in 
"designing a curriculum that relates to the lifestyle and 
needs of rural women and men" (brochure, "Rural Com- 
munities Educational Cooperative"). 



RCEC began as a project of Mountain Women's 
Exchange in 1982. The first courses in Jellico were 
offered in 1983 through Roane State Conununity Col- 
lege. A FIPSE grant ^U.S. Department of Education 
Fund for the Improvement of Pdstsecondary Educatton) 
was awarded in 1984. Since 198S, RCEC has worked 
with Carson-Newman College, which is located 80 
miles away in Jefferson City, Tennessee (brochure, 
"Rural Communities Educational Cooperative"). Enroll- 
ment through RCEC has grown from 23 students in 
1983 to 71 in the fall of 1986. 

Current recruitment material states that RCEC is "a 
way to improve yourself.....to advance your career 
goals." Students may work toward a bachelor^s degree 
in general studies or general business. Costs are consid- 
erably less than the tuition paid by regular students at 
the main campus, aiui various financial aid and scholar- 
ship funds are available to cover most or ail of the 
expense for students unable to pay on their own (bro- 
chure, "RCEC"). 

Established in 18S1, Carson-Newman College is a 
private, primsnly undergraduate, liberal arts institution 
afifiliated with the Tennessee Baptist Convention. In its 
statement of purpose, Carson-Newman is described as 
following "a tradition that involves an awareness of 
those foundational areas through which the values and 
experience of mankind are understood." At Carson- 
Newman, the feeling is that "vocational questions can 
best be answered in a liberal arts setting. There is also 
an emphasis on the "community— of learners, teachers, 
thinkers, all committed to the understanding of Chris- 
tianity—working together in a spirit of mutual respect 
The statement concludes with these words: "A famous 
American writer has said, 'When I read, I am always lis- 
tening for the sound of the hunum voice.' At CN, we try 
to help you find yours" (Carson-Newman College Cata- 
logue, 1986-87). 

Currently, Cars(»i-Newman has around 1600 stu- 
dents, which represents a slight decline in enrollment in 
comparison to 1984 figures. However, of the six or 
eight small colleges in the area, Carson-Newman is con- 
sidered to be one of the most stable in enrolhnent, 
secure in financial terms, and respected as an institution 
of high academic standards. 

Carson-Newman had a major extension program in 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee until the mid-1970s, when it 
folded because of opposition by faculty to what they 
perceived to be a problem with academic quality, and 
because the two key liaison people in Oak Ridge died or 
moved away. Currently, Carson-Newman is offering 
four Qx five courses per semester through RCEC. A 
joint curriculum committee, consisting of the academic 
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dean, head of career planning, and two faculty, along 
with the coordinatois and the sever-member board of 
RCEC, decides what courses are needed and which fac- 
ulty will to asked to tea:h. Generally, faculty are regu- 
lars from Carson-Newman who (hive the 160-mile 
round trip once or even twice a week to hold their 
classes in Jellico High School. Occasionally, a qualified 
professional from the immediate area is hired, if 
approved by boih RCEC and the college. 

Student Characteristics and Attitudes: By reputa- 
tion, RCEC would be seen primarily as a worldng class 
grotq), largely female, composed of non-traditional lear- 
ners, whereas Carson-Newman would be seen as more 
of a middle class institution, coeducational, auended by 
traditional college-age learners. Conceivably, if the 
groups are this dichotomous« attitudes with respect to 
wodc, community, and education would be different 
Knowing about such differences would be impc^tant to 
faculty as they prepare to teach according to the particu- 
lar learning environment and student characteristics to 
be encountered 

The results of the survey of students in the Jellico 
course versus those in the same course at the main cam- 
pus are summarized in the following tables. Table 1 (on 
the next page) lists demographic characteristics. As 
expected, RCEC students were mostly female, older, 
and more likely to have children (items 1, 2, 4, 5). As a 
group they also were poorer, both prcsendy and while 
growLig up, and were mem likely to have worked to 
suppoit a family (items 6, 7, 8). 

Attitudinal differences between RCEC and Carson- 
Newman students were present but not large, as shown 
in Table 2 (see page 65). RCEC students were more 
likely to believe that unions are a good thing (item 2). 
There was also some tendency tox them to express less 
religiosity, less condemnation of welfare, and more 
expectation of getting ? job as a result of enrollment in 
the course (items 1, 4, & 7). Otherwise, the two groups 
were quite similar. Note also that considerable variabil- 
ity occurred within both groups for most measures, 
which should be taken as a warning not to stereotype 
memU ^ of RCEC who showed as much individuality 
in their responses as did Carson-Newman students. 

Benefits of the Joint Program: We turn now to 
some important questions on the value, problems, and 
future needs of the joint program between RCEC and 
Carson-Newman. First, what dOwS each party hope to 
gain from this shared venture? 

At a basic level, RCEC is about jobs. While a num- 
ber of suidents say they only want a "good, general edu- 
cation," there are strong expectations on the part of 



others that their studies will pay off vocationally. 
Unfortunately, as our review indicated earli^, the eco- 
nomic trends are rather pessimistic. It would be a mis> 
take, therefore, to adopt a narrowly specialized job train- 
ing program as has been the tradition in rural adult 
education (e.g., Martorana and Garland, 7.984) for the 
simple reason that too few jobs exist in the area to war- 
rant this i^Tproach. RCEC has in fact avoided diis pitfall 
by going with a liberal arts college. The key benefit of 
the liberal arts approach is that students gain knowledge 
and skills relevant to their own emergence in the com- 
munity as leaders and informed change agents (Barker^ 
198S; Rosenfeld, 1983). As noted earlier, Appalachia 
needs local leadership committed to local interests, com- 
munity development, and entreiwencurship (MDC, 
1986; Winter, 1986). A practical program of studies 
within the tradition of the liberal arts would seem most 
able to meet these needs. 

Since the program is indeed a shared venoire, 
empowerment is also enhanced as RCEC administers 
itself, negotiates with the college, and confronts the 
inevitable conflicts that arise. As stated by Gibbs and 
Fowler (1985:338-339) in their article on rural women 
and economic development, Ths journey rural women 
have taken in helping their sisters is no less than an 
heroic journey which has, as outcome, transfonned 
some of the oppressive forces in society, making a new 
place for women rather than trying to keep women in 
their place.** The empowerment of women and the 
resulting positive consequences for community develop- 
ment may be the single most encouraging trend to be 
found in Appalachia tuday. 

Hnally, many RCEC students report having a lot of 
fun going to college. They find some of the courses 
interesting, but the real enjoyment seems to be in the 
social experience. They meet new people, share com- 
mon concerns, and do things that are out of the ordinary. 

From the college's standpoint, the joint venture pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to be of service and to 
respond as partner to individual and community needs. 
This is consistent with the mandate as heard in the insti- 
tution's statement of purpose, and wr^ the most frequent 
response by college administrators to the question, 
**Why is Carson-Newman involved?" The fact is that, 
because of tuition breaks and added travel expense, the 
program with RCEC does not generate much profit for 
the college, but rather just manages to pay for itself. 

On the other hand, increased revenues to institutions 
was one of the positive effects of adult education noted 
by Fleer (1986) in hei lecent study of the response of 
independent higher educadon in the South to the adult 
learner. At Carson-Newnian, the ncp<^ is that through its 
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Tabla 1. Survey Results Showing Demographic Coiq>arisons 
of CNC sxid RCSC Students 



Measure 


CNC^ 


RCEC^ 


CM-Sc[uare 


1. Sex: male 


6 


1 


6.24 


feinale 


11 


21 


p<.02 


2. Age: 17 or under 


0 


0 


19.1 


18-22 


12 


2 


p<.001 


23-29 


4 


5 


30-39 


1 


11 




40-49 


0 


4 




50 or older 


0 


0 




3. Race: White 


16 


21 


1.5 


Black 


1 


0 


p<.50 


ucncir 


0 


0 


4. Marital Status: 








single never married 


14 


4 


18.68 


single divorce/separated 


0 


7 


p<.001 


single widowed 


1 


1 


married, first 


1 


9 




married, remarried 


1 


1 




5. Do ycu have children? yes 


1 


17 


19 11 


no 


16 


5 


p<.001 


6. Present family income: 








10,000 or less 


3 


10 


11.54 


11-20,000 


3 


9 


p<.05 


21-30,000 


4 


1 


31-40,000 


2 


1 




A ^ PA AAA 

41-50, 000 


3 


1 




'J ± t or mors 


2 


0 




7. Have you ever worked to 








support yt^'ir family? yes 


2 


21 


26.8 


no 


14 


1 


p<.001 


8. Childliood family description: 








poor 


0 


7 


10.29 


working class 


5 


9 


p<.02 


middle class 


13 


6 


upper class 


0 


0 




9. Have you ever been 








unintentionally unemployed? yes 


4 


8 


0.86 


no 


12 


12 


p<.5 


a) n »i7. Actual number of responses 


may vary 


due to 


omissions 


or multiple answers. 








b) n ''21. Actual number of responses 


may vary 


as noted above. 
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Tabl« 2. Survey Rasults Showing Attitudinal Con^arisons 
of CNC and RCEC Studants 



Attitude 




CNC 


RCEC 


Chi -Square 


1. 


1 L a religious person. 




17 


15 


5.75 






N 


0 


g 


• xu 






D 


0 


0 


2. 


I believe unions are a 


A 


4 


14 


7.482 




good thing. 


N 


1 1 

X JL 




p^ . U^O 








2 


2 




3. 


I believe the purpose of 


A 


4 


5 


2.54 




education is to let the best 


N 


0 


<^ 






students get the best jobs. 




13 




4. 


Welfare is a bad thina 


A 


2 


5 


5. 65 






N 


7 




p^ . XU 






n 


Q 

o 






5. 


I believe the purpose of educa- 


A 


12 


13 


1.43 




tion is to let everyone live a 




1 
X 


A 


P< . 3U 




happy life and help other people. 


n 


A 


A 
*% 




6. 


Our economic system is fair 


A 


2 


3 


0.18 




in terms of who gets the jobs 




1 

X 




P< . i70 




and who has the money. 


n 
u 


1 A 


1 7 


7. 


The main thing I want from 


A 


4 


12 


5.76 




this course is to help me 


Li 


1 

X 




p< . xu 




get a better job. 




12 


7 


8. 


The main thing I want from 


A 


16 


15 






this course is to help others 


N 


0 


4 


p<-25 




in the community. 


D 


1 


1 




9. 


The main thing I want from 


A 


15 


17 


0.83 




this course is to help me get 


N 


1 


3 


p<.75 




a good general education. 


D 


1 


2 




10. 


I feel confident I will do 


A 


15 


15 


1.96 




well in college. 


N 


2 


3 


p<.50 






D 


0 


2 





a; A » Agree or agree strongly, 
N « neutral or no opinion, 
D » disagree or disagree strongly. 
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presence in Jellko and the RCEC program, more stu- 
dents from the area will become interested in enrolling 
at the college on a full-time basis, so that eventually 
some financial gain car be realized Carson-Newman, 
like many other private undergraduate institutions its 
size, is highly tuition-dependent To a certain degree, 
then, groups like RCEC are in a strong bargaining posi- 
tion when it comes to negotiating with such institutions 
of higher education. In these days of declining enroll- 
ment figures, colleges can benefit through the increased 
numbers of students and tuition income that come from 
joint programs with community groups like RCEC. 

While the college itself may not be making an 
immediate profit, individual faculty are being paid on an 
overload basis for teaching in Jellico. Given the decline 
in the middle-income sector noted earlier, this is not an 
insignificant factor in the faculty member's willingness 
to drive the 160 miles per week to teach in the RCEC 
program. 

A final benefit for the college noted by Fleer (1986) 
was her finding that the presence of adult learners 
enriched the teaching and learning environment While 
this may be less true for Carson-Newman since RCEC 
classes are held off campus, faculty do report that they 
enjoy die experience of teaching more mature, moti- 
vated, and lively students. Also, at least two faculty 
have developed scholarly interests in Appalachia since 
becoming involved in the program. Thus, the joint ven- 
ture with RCEC offers the added benefit of providing a 
rich q>portunity for research by scholars interested in 
the region. By coincidence, this may {rove to be a criti- 
cally important feature of such programs. Federal sup- 
port for research on Appalachia such as monitoring eco- 
nomic problems and human needs is being cut back 
severely (Couto, 1986). Perhaps faculty who teach in 
RCEC and similar programs can pick up some of the 
slack. 

If we were to ask our original question a little dif- 
ferently, as Mfho benefits from the joint program between 
RCEC and Carson*Mewman College, the answer is that 
everybody does: the women of RCEC, the community 
of Jellico, the college as an institution the faculty, and 
ultimately the region itself. Thus, from a perspective of 
power theoy, the mutuality of the joint program is to be 
commended. But what about the potential and inevita- 
ble problems and concerns associated with such a ven- 
ture? This is the subject to which we now turn. 

Problems and Concerns: The literature on adult 
and community-based education identifies a number of 
typical problems encountered as a traditional institution 
of higher education like Carson-Newman attempts to 
work with a nontraditional group such a:i RCEC. Adult 



learners are recognized as having special needs and 
characteristics that can impair performance in the class- 
room, such as being highly anxious under time pres- 
sures, having a strong need for the material to be person- 
ally relevant, being rusty .i basic academic skills, and a 
general unfamiliarity with institutional procedures. For 
the interested re^er, a number of fme resources exist 
that offer helpful suggestions for curriculum design, 
support programs, and teaching mediods diat increase 
academic success rates for the adult learner (e.g., 
Baiiccr, 1985; Backus, 1984; Lunch, Doyle, and Ghick- 
ering, 1985). Also, it is noteworthy that RCEC helps its 
students with such programs as literacy training. 

More difficult to resolve are problems concerning 
faculty attitudes that equate adjusting teaching methods 
with compromising academic standards (Hyland, 1984; 
Fleer, 1986). Carson-Newman apparently had this prob- 
lem with the previous extension program at Oak Ridge 
that failed. It seems likely that the present circimstan- 
ces wiU! RCEC, in which faculty members play an equal 
role in cuiriculuin planning, combined with die particu- 
lar personalities involved and the economic i^essures on 
the college to maintaia enrollment, serve as a deterrent 
to hold this problem in check. However, die potential 
difficulty of oppositiosial faculty underscores die impor- 
tance of strategic phinning in die selection of people to 
teach and to sca^e or die curriculum committee, and die 
need for open and firequent dialogue. 

Conununication is also important, given die cross 
purposes diat are likely to exist Hyland. (1984:35) 
states diat "Recognition of die possibility of conflicting 
agendas and interests" should lead to "establishing early 
precise assumptions, expectations, and limitations." 
From his experience widi adult education in New Yoric, 
Hyland observed die problems Uiat can arise as an acti- 
vist community group works widi a traditional academic 
institution. One is seeking social change from a per- 
spective critical of establishment nomis and values, 
while die odier is a part of die establishment. Hyland 
also notes diat factions widiin die groups can form as 
individuals deal widi die cross pressures diey are under. 
One Carson-Newman faculty member reported, for 
example, diat some of die students in his class formed 
two opposing cliques after the first exam, based on how 
well they had done, liose who had gotten A*s were 
suppoitive of die existing grading system, whereas diose 
who had gotten C's and D's were critical of it. The fac- 
ulty responded by holding an open discussion to air vari- 
ous points of view and to solicit suggestions, and die 
issue was resolved to everybody's satisfaction. Thus, in 
this case, awareness of conflicting interests and die need 
for communication helped to remediate a potentially bad 
situation. 
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Carson-Newman administr^ors acknowledge that 
the tension between maintaining high academic stan- 
dards and tailoring the course to fit the needs of RCEC 
students will be a continuing issue. They endorse the 
idea of faculty training in non-traditional teaching meth- 
ods. The problems of commuting distance, added 
expense, and expanded work load to conduct the pro- 
gram with RCEC are accepted as part of the inevitable 
realities of doing rural adult education. Both the Presi- 
dent and the Academic Dean enthusiastically support 
further joint ventures between Carson-Newman and 
community groups like RCEC and believe such ventures 
are entirely consistent with the mission and philosophy 
of the college. 

One of the major obstacles that faces Carson-New- 
num in its effort to develop additional extension pro- 
grams in rural Appalachia is the absence of highly sup- 
portive liaison people in the community. This factor 
qjparently contributed to the demise of die Oak Ridge 
program. Thus, the £act that RCEC plays the instrumen- 
tal role that it does in coordinating the arrangements in 
Jellico is much appreciated within the college. It is 
known tiiat educators can facilitate the emergence of 
community groups like RCEC (Hyiand, 1984), and this 
strategy may be the best way Carson-Newman can pur- 
sue its interests in rural adult education in die future. 

From die perspective of RCEC, the main problem in 
die past has been a lack of flexibility on die part of cer- 
tain institutions and individual faculty. RCEC needs 
institutions to be flexible in terms of tuition payment 
schedule, negotiate^ group tuition rates, and when and 
what courses are taught, and for faculty to be sensitive 
to the student's needs and die puiposes of die program. 
RCEC has found woifcing wiUi state schools to be par- 
ticularly firustrating because of die myriad of bureau- 
cratic regulations involved Happily, bodi die institution 
and faculty of Carson-Newman have proved to be suffi- 
ciendy flexible most of die time. The private college 
may well enjoy a decided advantage over state schools 
in die flexibility needed to woric widi groups like RCEC. 

A second problem concerns die actual level of 
teaching and th*. faculty's professicmal credentials* 
RCEC members recall an earlier extension prognun in 
Jellico from anoUier private college diat failed because 
high school teachers were assigned who treated die stu- 
dents in a highly patronizing manner. Since RCEC now 
collaborates widi Carson-Newman in die selection of 
faculty, dus problem is no longer a major concern. 
Aldiough RCEC expects faculty and die college to be 
flerible as previously mentioned, it is also in complete 
agreement widi Carson-Newmar diat appropriate aca- 
demic standards be maintained to protect die students' 



best interests. 

A fuial problem is diat students in die RCEC pro- 
gram have different social needs dian die prototypical 
student in a large urban university. On the personal 
level, diey compliment Carson-Newman on its small- 
town, friendly atmosphere. Faculty and administrators 
who are eager to help, to be supportive, and to relate 
democratically are v^ much appreciated. One dimen- 
sion to this issue is die need to take tilings gradually. 
RCEC members are aware diat odier community educa- 
tion groups in nearby towns have Eailed. The interpreta- 
tion is diat diey tried to accomplish too much too 
quickly. A gradual progression is also needed given die 
newness of the higher educational experience to most 
students and die many constraints on member's time 
from family and work. Anodier interesting dimension is 
die fact diat RCEC is composed almost entirely of 
women, whereas Carson-Newman has more of a male 
persona. Thus, interactions may be complicated by dif- 
ferent perceptual and nonverbal communication styles, 
particularly concerning die dieme of power. Besides 
being sensitive to diis point, one simple preventive 
measure is to alternate administrative meeting locales 
between die college and RCEC so diat habitual patterns 
of dominance by one side or die odier do not develop. 



Summary and Conclusion 

This paper has reviewed some current trends diat 
portray a bleak economic picture for rural Appalachia. 
Aldiough dire assessments of the region's circumstances 
are not new, die emerging troubles of die middle class 
and other local elite may signal a qualitative change for 
the worse. If this trend continues, institutions such as 
the mainline church, kxally owned bank, and denomina- 
tional college can be expected to suffer. On a more 
hopeful note, positive trends can be found in die 
empowerment of rural women* as iiKreasing numbers 
enter die workforce, and in die rise of numerous com- 
munity interest groups such as RCEC. 

In die past, industrial recruiunent and federal wel- 
fare progi:?ms have served as die economic lifeline for 
die region's rural areas. Indications are diat diese 
resources can no longer be counted on at least for die 
foreseeable future. Instead, cooperative efforts diat uti- 
lize local resources and diat reflect community strengdis 
and needs are being proposed. In order for such efforts 
to be effective, however, local leadership must be drawn 
from across section of die community, including middle 
class and local elite, and working class and poor people. 
A cross-sectional effort is needed because no single sec- 
tor appears c^ble of solving die community's 
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problems by itself. 

Under ordinary circumstances, inclusion of working 
class and poor people as leaders in community economic 
development is made difficult by the myriad of social 
forces described by power theory. These arc not ordi- 
nary times, however. New alliances are beginning to 
emerge as the various interest groups within rural Appa- 
lachian communities recognize that they neei each 
other. Coq>erative educational programs such as that 
between Carson-Newman College and RCEC may be 
the essential link that permits such cross-sectional alli- 
ances to work. 



The liberal arts college can help empower rural 
mountain people to become active change agents in their 
pmonal lives and in the life of their community. Rural 
mountain people in turn can help the liberal arts college 
to fulfill its mission and to remain financially stable. 
The tentative success enjoyed by Carson-Newman Col- 
lege and RCEC can encourage others to pursue a joint 
extension program of this type. With the future of rural 
Appalachia presently in doubt, the need for more coop- 
erative ventures between local colleges and community 
interest groups is an urgent one. 
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Children evoke powerful responses. They incarnate 
the hope for continuity of individuals, families, commu- 
nities and the human species. Their activity and training 
in school expresses a community's effort to impart its 
values and to improve its condition. When we find 
school children in surroundings so grim that they tamish 
the hope the children embody and compromise the effort 
of tlie community that discovery shocks us. 

Harry Caudill attributes his inspiration to write. 
Night Comes to the Cumberlands to such a shock. 
Caudill served as a commencement speaker for an eight- 
grade graduation in a coal camp school in 1960. In the 
beginning of his book, he recounts the dil^idated two- 
room building, its leaky roof and rattling windows and 
other details of the ceremony. Of the seven graduating 
students, one was fatheriess due to a mining accident, 
the father of a second graduate was wheezing and gasp- 
ing with silicosis, and the fathers of three of the other 
graduates were jobless. The nearby immense slate 
dump and the grassless school playground added yet 
more contrast to the lyrics of "America the Beautiful" 
which the assembled people sang to begin the ceremo- 
nies. Caudill recalls, "The irony of the words, sung so 
lustily in such a setting, inspired the writing of this 
book" (audill, 1962: xiii). 

Six and one-half years after Caudill's commence- 
ment experience, Aberfan, a coalmining community in 
South Wales, experienced the greatest, tragic shock 
imaginable related to its children. A portion of a huge 
pile of coal waste on the hill above the school, within 
easy view like the slate dump Caudill could see from the 
school he visited, collapsed. It tumbled down the moun- 
tain, buried a portion of the school and killed 52 boys 
and 52 girls in those classrooms; mt>st of the communi- 
ty's children between the ages of 8 and 10. This tide of 
death claimed forty other lives on that morning of Octo- 
ber 21, 1966. 

Kai Erikson characterizes events like Aberfan as an 
acute disaster and events like Caudill's experience as 
part of a chronic disaster (Erikson, 132). He makes that 



distinction in a discussion of a different set of events; 
those which occurred on Buffalo Creek, West Virginia 
and resulted in a catastrophe on February 26, 1972. 
Acute catastrophes like Aberfan and Buffalo Creek fit in 
a context of the chronic catastrophe of economic vulner- 
ability and political powerlessness. 

The acute disasters at Aberfan and Buffalo Creek are 
a catastrophe in a precise sense of that term as Charles 
Perrow has developed it That is, they are a rare combi- 
nation of events which contribute to a group of people 
losing their lives or to have them threatened without 
warning, through no responsibility of their own and at 
an unexpected time and place (Ftrrow, 1986:356). In 
addition, characteristics of AberCan distinguish it from 
other catastrophes. It is human in origin as well as con- 
sequence. A significant portion of the survives had 
close ties to the victims. It happened in a community 
with stable, on-going ties. It is a specific, sudden trag- 
edy but only one among many tragic events in the com- 
munity's relation with the coal industry. Gwyn Thomas, 
the Welsh writw, called Aberfan, "the latest and, spiritu- 
ally, the most destructive of our social obscenities, the 
last word in our long litany of lethal misfortunes" 
(Thomas, 21). These characteristics distinguish Aberfan 
from other catastrophes such as natural disasters and 
accidents. 

Aberfan is also different from other forms of human 
tragedies with which we arc familiar. Residents of coal- 
mining communities know death and injury but Aberfan 
was not miners in the bowels of the earth running risks 
of roof falls and explosive gases; its victims were chil- 
dren in school. Children who never had the c9)portunity 
tc calculate and accept or reject the odds of injury and 
death as miners do every day. Nazi Germany made us 
all aware of the deaths of innocent victims at the hands 
of others but Aberfan was not the extraoidinary murder 
by ideology of the Holocaust; Aberfan was the conse- 
quence of the ordinary conduct of business. The ele- 
ments of the disaster were the by*products of the indus- 
try that sustained the village. 
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It is important to distinguish £rom Aberfan other 
accidents, disasters and other forms of catastrophes to 
appreciate better its precise relation with a limited num- 
ber of catastrophes. Such catastrophes, unfortunately. 

increasingly recognizable and occur diqmportion- 
ately often in regions with chronically depressed econo- 
mies, such as i^Tpalachia and especially in the coal 
fields. Buffalo Qeek is an example already cited. But 
there are other similar instances as well Bhopal and 
Institute, West Virginia suggest a recent parallel to 
Aberfan and Buffalo Creek. Browns Fcny and Cherno- 
byl offer another parallel 

Hiere are connection^ and not merely parallels 
between and among these catastrophes. For example, 
after Aberfan the U.S. Geological Survey and the 
Bureau ot Mines studied mine-waste dumps in the 
United States. The Buffalo Creek waste pile was among 
the thirty-eight singled out as hazardous in West Vir- 
ginia. The Tcpon stated explicitly that the waste dam 
could not hold excess rain, it would likely cdli^ and a 
"large wash wouU fill valley" (Caudili, 1972:16). Like- 
wise, the cloud of death at Bhopal increased concern 
with the operations of Union Carbide in this country. 
Company assurances that Ammca*s better equipment, 
personnel and technology made a Bhopal-type accident 
here unlikely, imceded the accident at Institute. Finally, 
theChemot^l catastrophe brought forward other, "it- 
canVhqypen- here" assurances. These assurances 
sounded hoUow after we discovered that American 
plants are inferior to Chernobyl in some aspects of 
design and that the Tennessee Valley Authority had 
intimidated employees who had spoken of their con- 
cerns about safety with the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission and the press (Perrow, 1986). At present not 
one of the TVA*s nuclear plants is opoating because of 
concern with design and construction faults. 

The relation of these catastrophes is remarkable 
because catastrophes are rare events made possible by 
an unlikely and infrequent set of conditions and by 
recurring risk (Perrow, 329). Their incidence in Appa- 
lachia suggests a higher than ordinary risk within the 
economy of the region. Rather than dwell on the infre- 
quently occurring conditions, this paper deals with the 
recurring risks. Likewise, rather than draw parallels of 
destruction, this pqper develops parallels of peril. It 
deals with two underlying causes of the catastrophe at 
Aberfan. Those lessons are the economic vulnerability 
of the community and the events of the political power 
of conununity residents to acquire or ^ply knowledge 
of their risk and to assure the action of experts with 
important knowledge or behalf of the community. 
These factors are related to each other and to the high 
risk technologies and the low opportunity perfomiance 



of the economies of regions like South Wales and Appa- 
lachia. 

To draw these lessons from Aberfan we wiU recount 
events there; relate the interpretation of those events; 
and finally, discuss the efforts of local leaders to express 
community values in the aftermath of the catastrophe 
and based on the lessons that they had acquired from the 
catastrophe. 



The Catastrophe at Aberfan 

At 9:15 on the morning of Friday, October 21, 1966. 
the 247 students and 9 teachers at Pant Glas Junior 
School in Aber&n began the school day with special 
enthusiasm. It was the last day before the start of their 
week-long, mid-tenm holiday. They had just left the 
school assembly in the center of the building and were 
settling down in their classrooms to begin their day's 
woric. 

On the fog-shrouded mountain behind the school - a 
steep slope where coal mine waste had been dumped for 
years - a portion of a dp, a mound of coalwaste, split 
away from the rest and roUed like a thundering wave 
toward the valley below. The shiny, black tide, a 
140-cubic-yani mass with twice the density of water, 
cnished everything in its path as it gathered speed racing 
down the mountain. When it reached the rear of Pant 
Glas School, it packed enough force to crush and engulf 
the four classrooms in the rear. One hundred and four 
children in those classrooms - 52 boys and 52 girls 
between the ages of 8 and 10 - were killed instantly, 
along with five teachers and one odier staff member. 
Outside, six other children died as they waited for the 
nearby senior school to open. The wave also hit a row 
of 16 houses across from the school, killing 22 adults 
and six more chikiren there. 

Within two or three minutes, the grotesque tidal 
wave of horror was stiU and a terrible silence enveloped 
the tragic scene of the devastated school and the nearby 
houses. One person who arrived on the scene early 
described the silence most memorably: "You couldn't 
hear a bird or a child" (Report, 27). 

The first people to have early sigiis and warnings 
that something was wrong that mining were the woik- 
men who went to the top of the mountain to begin the 
day's tipping operations. Two hundred and Tifty tons of 
coal waste material was hauled to the top of the moun- 
tain every day in trams. Once there, men, called "sling- 
ers," attached chains to the tram and a crane lifted and 
tipped the trams sending its contents down the long face 
of the tip. By October 21, 1966, this particular tip had 
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been used for eight and one-half years. It was 111 feet 
high and it contained 297,000 cubic yards of waste or 
enough to cover 22 football fields 10 feet high. 

The workmen arrived at their station at the tq) of the 
mountain about 7 ajn. and noticed a hole in the middle 
of the tip about nine feet deep. The tip was falling into 
itself and the rails on which the crane moved back and 
forth were hanging over the pit's depression. One of the 
woikmen v/ent back to the mine to inform the manager 
of what they had seen. He had to walk because the tele- 
phone at their woik station did not w(»k. The wires 
connecting the station to the plant had been robbed so 
many times that eventually they were not rq)laced. The 
manager advised the worionan and his fcveman to return 
to the woricsite, sever the rails overhanging the depres- 
sion with an oxy-acetylene burner and to move the crane 
back as far as possible. Tipping would be suspended for 
the day and on Monday they would select a site, the 
eighth, for a new tip. 

When the w(»kman and a foreman arrived back at 
the top of the mountain with their instructions it was 9 
o'clock. The depression had grown to 20 feet They dis- 
cussed their task and decided to take a tea break before 
getting underway. The crane operator stayed behind 
momentarily, looking into the tip and recalled: 

What I saw I couldn't believe my eyes. It was 
starting to come back up. It started io rise slowly 
<U first. I still did not believe it, I thought I was 
seeing things. Then it rose up pretty fast, at a tre- 
mendous speed. Then it sort of came up out of the 
depression and turned itself into a wave - that is 
the only way I can describe it - down towards the 

mountain towards Aberfan village into the 

mist (Report, 30). 

There is one eyewitness account from the village 
below the wave. Howard Rees, a senior school student, 
was walking along Moy Road to school. He saw a big 
wave of muck higher than a house coming over the old 
railway embanbnent and heading for him. In the muck 
were bouklers, trees, trams, bricks, slurry and water. It 
was moving as fast as a car travels through town, lie 
recounted, and rumbled like the sound of an old train. 
Three of his friends were sitting on a wall outside one of 
the houses which the wave hit Howard saw them bur- 
ied, crushed and killed by the wave of muck (Report, 
27). 

When the workmen from the top of the mountain 
arrived in the valley, their path to the school was 
blocked by the water flowing from burst pipes which 
carry water from the mountains to the city of Cardiff. 
They took another route that brought them to ttie school 



at the time others were arriving to begin rescue opera- 
tions and to take the roll of survivors and victims. When 
the realization sunk in that the results of this event were 
final, no matter how brief the event itself, thoughts 
turned to how it happened. 

The government tribunal conducted in the end of 
1966 attributed the accident to liquification of the coal 
tip. A spring under Tip 7, swollen by heavier than nor- 
mal rain, fed excess water into the tip. The water filled 
the spaces in the material of the tip reducing the stress of 
friction, that is, it turned the center to liquid. Some pre- 
vious flows occurred at the toe of the tip, that is the sec- 
tion frirthest down the mountain, as water reached there 
seeking an escape. With each slight advancing adjust- 
ment of die toe, the crown of the tip also setUed. Thus 
the depression the worionen found at 7:00 a.m. in the 
crown of the tip was actually a measure of slipping at 
die toe. 

The toe of the tip was adjacent to ground with a 
boulder and clay substrata which was also filled with 
water and, like wet wood, provided little frictional 
stress. The toe kept advancing, hence the 20 foot 
depression die workmen found at 9:00 ajn., until the 
central, most saturated section of the tip reached the sat- 
urated substrata and the tip slipped, flowed and rolled 
down the mountain until it reached the embankment and 
tiien the school and houses. The release of the tip per- 
mitted die spring to begin to flow more freely at a rate of 
20 cubic feet per second This water washed tip material 
and soil down the mountain in a secondary flow of mud 
that pushed the tip waste furtiier into the village and 
eventually wore a channel through the tip waste after its 
flow had stopped. Finally, clean water bom the burst 
pipes emergeid and flowed over die surface of die mud 
and tip waste (Report, 1 16-7). 

It took a few expert hydrologists and civil engineers 
to explain why die flow occurred but it took many and 
diverse people to answer if die flow could have been 
prevented. The tribunal found diat die tragedy was fore- 
seeable and preventable, Uiat die NCB was legally liable 
and blameworthy and went as far as naming six individ- 
uals, all in die manage^^^nt of die MerUiyr Vale Colliery 
or die NCB, as blamewordiy also; not wicked but bla- 
mewortiiy (Report, 92). Aberfan was not a tale of wick- 
edness, die tribunal explained, '*but of ignorance, inepti- 
tude and a failure in communication.** One man found 
blameworthy had diought of buying one of die houses 
destroyed by die slide so unaware was he of die danger 
of his actions for which he was later blamed. Indeed, 
die tribunal found '*many witnesses had been oblivi- 
ous of what lay before dieir eyes. It did not enter dieir 
consciousness. They were like moles being asked about 
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the habits of birds.** People could have acted to prevent 
the accident Ail that was necessary was "a sober and 
intelligent consideration of the established facts' 
(Rq)ort,25). 



We Don't Trust the Experts 

Interviews with Aberfan*s residents and the tribunal's 
record indicate that more than ''a sober and intelligent 
consideration of the established facts'* is needed to pre- 
vent events like Aber&n. Four residents of Aberfan in 
interviews in 1983 reflected on matters which impeded 
such consideration and action in Aberfan. Rev. Kenneth 
J. Hayes was chairman/secretary of the Parents and Res- 
idents Association in Aberfan when we spoke in 1983. 
He tost his son in the catastrophe. He sat in on every 
session of the tribunal and has a well-worn copy of its 
transcripts and conclusions. Erasujs Jones directed Ty 
Toronto which began with a gift of the Welsh commu- 
nity of Toronto to the Merthyr Tydfil Council of 
Qiurches. Jones coordinated several community organi- 
zations around Aberfan and Merthyr Vale and initiated 
broad efforts of coordination and study of community 
development in South Wales. Will John O'Brien is rq>- 
resentative of the knowledgeable local residents who 
abound in South Wales and whose reading, extensive 
experience and native intelligence make them scholars 
and experts on local matters. Mr. O'Brien lost his grand- 
daughter, Karen, in the catastrophe. He is a retired coal 
miner who began woric in the mines at 14 years of age 
and worked in the mines, underground, for fifty-one 
years. Cyril Vaughn teaches at Afan Taf Senior School 
in Abenan and has served as the vice chairman of both 
the Management Committee of the Aberfan Disaster 
Relief Fund and the Aberfan and Merthyr Vale Commu- 
nity Association. 

A deeply felt lesson from Aberfan is distrust of 
experts. O'Brien asserts, '*The local expmise is worth a 
lot more than book knowledge.'* Rev. Hayes is more 
emphatic. 

We don't trust the expertsl Oh nol We discovered 
what an expert means. An expert sits around the 
table and takes out a packet of matches and does a 
sum then quotes a figure then everybody else is 
quoting the figure including the BBC news and all 
that. 

Part of this distrust is rcx)ted in the lessons the survi- 
vors at Aberfan acquired about the knowledge and con- 
duct of the officials of the South Wales Area of the 
National Coal Board, the "experts.** First, there is their 
conduct regarding the spring under Tip 7. There was 



clear and general knowledge derived from previous acci- 
dents, that tipping shoukl not be done over a spring. In 
1963, a tip slide was attributed to ground failure due to a 
spring and as a NCB South Wales Area officials pre- 
pared a memo warning of the dangers of tipping over a 
spring, he came across a memo written in 1939 on pre- 
cautions to prevent tip sliding. The memo stated as its 
fifth precaution: "Tipping should never be done over 
springs of water, whether continuous or intermittent, or 
over bogged or water-logged ground" (Report, 74- 5). 
The tribunal posed a crucial question: could anyone 
have known the spring was there? 

The answer to that question had two distinct and 
opposite answers almost immediately. Will Paynter, the 
president of the South Wales Area National Union of 
Mineworkers (MUM) in 1966, repeated that on die day 
of the slide local residents told him of the existence of 
the spring. In fact, in another of the cruel ironies of the 
catastrophe, he learned that the spring and stream had 
been danuned up during the mineowner's lockout of 
miners in 1928 so that the children of miners could 
bathe (Paynter, 130). Lord Robens, on the other hand, 
chairman of the NCB, arrived at Aberfan the next day 
and after discussion widi colliery officials told an televi- 
sion interviewer **It was impossible to know that there 
was a spring in the heart of this dp which was turning 
the center of die mountain into sludge** (Robens, 250). 
The NCB*s position during die tribunal was "that the dis- 
aster was due to a coincidence of a set of geological fac- 
tors, each of which is in itself not exceptional but 
which collectively created a particularly critical geolog- 
ical environment** The tribunal rejected die NCB posi- 
tion completely. **Nothing diat die Tribunal heard or 
read diroughout its 76 days of sitting tended even 
remotely to siqpporf such a conclusion** (Robens, 257). 

The existence of die spring under Tip 7 was well- 
known to some. The farmer whose land adjoined die 
tips knew of die spring; die tip woricgang drank from die 
spring at die foot of Tip 7; and local children testified 
diat diey built pools diere. The Ordinance Survey maps 
of 1874, 1898 and 1919 of Merthyr Mountain, die inhos- 
pitable host of tips, showed the same streams in the area 
where tipping took place. Moreover, die map indicated 
springs under Tips 4 and 5, bodi of which had slipped, 
as well as under 7, which slid to disaster (Report, 19). 

The point is diat die existence and danger of die 
spring were equally well-known but by different sets of 
people. As die knowledge of die spring became clearer, 
die NCB reflected a confusion about knowledge of a 
general threat which was not applied to a specific threat 
that was well known to some. In the closing sessions of 
die tribunal. Lord Robens was given die opportunity to 
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testify and reported, to almost everyone's disbelief, that 
the NCB had knowledge that might have prevented the 
accident but did not use it because no one could con- 
ceive the consequence of an accident such as Aberfan. 
This was a pathetic non sequitur which contradicted the 
entiie position of the NCB that a set of unexcq>tional 
factors combined to create a critical and unforeseeable 
tragedy. The counsel of the NCB distanced his case 
from the chairman and invited the tribunal, **To say that 
nothing in his (RobensO evidence assisted the Tribunal 
at ail, and that the position (of the NCB) is exactly the 

same as if he had given no evidence at all ** (Rq)ort, 

89-91)- Tlic chief executive officer of the agency 
directly involved in the catastrophe at Aberfan had noth- 
ing relevant to say about the event especially about the 
responsibility of the agency for knowing about a specific 
threat 

The NCB dealt with another danger related to Tip 7 
which they could see, unlike Ihe spring which they could 
not, but evidenced little willingness to take action to af- 
reet an apparent threat despite the expressed concern and 
complaints of local authorities. New processes of min- 
ing and processing coal created a new waste inoducts, 
tailings, which combined fine coal particles and water to 
form a substance like quicksand Tailings presented 
new problems in tipping. First of all, NCB South Wales 
Area's officials knew of problems of excessive spread- 
ing, seq)age and water pollution from tailings. A direc- 
tive requiring the separate tipping of mine waste and 
tailings never reached the Merthyr Vale colliery where 
tailings were dumped onto the tip at Aberfan right up to 
the time of the colbpse. This directive came after tips 
with tailings slipped in other Welsh communities in Feb- 
ruary 1962 and in 1965. While some South Wales NCB 
officials were aware of the danger of the tailings based 
on their experience, they did not communicate that well 
to others in the area, to offfcials in London and never 
became aware of reports of tip instability related to tail- 
ings in four odier NCB areas outside of Wales. 

In addition, to the general problem related to tailings 
in the tips there had been specific concern about dump- 
ing tailings in Tip 7 at Aberfaii. Residents complained 
of increased flooding shortly after Tip 7 was begun 
about Easter time 19S8 and suspected water from the 
new tip as contributing to their problem. There followed 
a series of public assurances from the management of 
the mine but little change in practice. The public woiks 
superintendent of the borough visited the colliery man- 
ager and received an assurance that the material was 
40% dewatered when in fact the practice of the men at 
the top of the tip was to add water to the trams to wash 
out the thick and slimy tailings. The mine official in 
charge of tipping suggested in September of 1963 that 
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tailings wouM at some future point be disposed of sepa- 
rately. They were not 

On November 26, 1963, Tip 7 had a big slide and 
Mr. Wynne the coUiery manager decided that the tip- 
ping of tailings must stop as soon as possible. But this 
was not carried out Mr. Roberts, the colliery official in 
charge of tipping, wrote to local officials on January 28, 
1964 that, **A satisfactory and suitable place other than 
the tip to dispose of the tailings eludes me at the 
moment and causes me great concem.** Two and one- 
half months later, Mr. Roberts responded to local offi- 
cials' criticisms of the NCB and its handling of the tail- 
ings by pointing out dangers beyond the flooding. ''We 
would not like to continue beyond the next six to eight 
weeks in tipping (tailings) on the mountainside where it 
is likely to be a source of danger to Pantglas School" 
(Rq)ort, 57). These warnings and expressions of con- 
cern were not followed by action and tipping of tailings 
continued for one and one-half years, up to October 21, 
1966. The colliery managers expressed their concem by 
pointing out their awareness of dangers hat extended 
beyond those which local residents and c;Bcials spoke 
of but they took no action about the problem they could 
see while the real problem wcHked unnoticed towards 
disaster. 

Knowledge of the actions of responsible officials 
regarding the problems of tipping and Aberfan Tip 7 
eroded their status in the estimation of k)cal residents 
but not as much as their actions subsequent to the catas- 
trophe. Lord Robens' denial about this spring and lack 
of relevant knowledge are particularly significant Resi- 
dents came into their most serious conflict with Robens 
and the NCB after the tribunal over the question of the 
tips and they were far less willing to acquiesce to NCB 
officials at that time. O'Brien recalls: 

A continual monument to the disaster in Aberfan 
were those tips that remained. As you approach 
from the direction of Cardiff, you would see those 
tips and it was a continual memory for the people 
in Aberfan. And we wanted those tips completely 
removed. Lord Robens, I can remember in that 
meeting in Aberfan said, 'TTou cannot remove the 
tip, it is on fire.** The people of Aberfan said, 
"Well, you are going to move it." It was moved. 
That is what we say, no longer do we in Aberfan 
put our fullest trust in experts. 

Rev. Hayes added: 

Lord Robens said he didn't see the point in remov- 
ing them all. He saw the point of making them 
smaller and landscaping them. He said, "Not that 
we can't do it. With modern earth-moving 
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machinery, we can do anything, " Yes, he truly said 
that. We built on that, didn't wet 

Build on it they did. The tips in Aberfan are gone and 
others in much of South Wales are also gone or land- 
sc^)ed and stabilized 

But it was not a victory for the residents entirely. 
O'Brien complains that the NCB insisted on having 
some sort of payment for taking those tips away and the 
only group with money in sufficient amounts to pay for 
the woriL was the Aberfan Disaster Fund. That money 
in our opinion should never have been taken from the 
Disaster Fund. I always say it's like the rope that made 
the nooses. We were paying for our own rope.** That 
incident portrays the many and unexpected ways in 
which victims pay for disasters not of their own making. 
Rev. Hayes also has a sense of injustk:e about the pay- 
ment lot the tip removal but the community was weary. 
The question was, do we suffer this new injustice or do 
we fight this new injustice? I think we thought, 'Let's get 
the fighting out of the way so we can get into the real 
job of living!'" 

But the job of living also entails fighting. Several 
years after the disaster, plans for a new road, A470, 
between Cardiff and Merthyr Tydfil included a route 
right through Aberfan. The residents protested that they 
had been through enough, countered with their own 
experts about alternative routes and won. The road 
passes on the hill over the village, through the area that 
had been used for tipping and about one hundred yards 
above the cemetery where the vicHms of the disaster are 
buried Rev. Hayes underscores the important lesson 
the community derived from the catastrophe and applied 
in these later instances. Hie Parents and Residents 
Committee is kept on by memory of the disaster to 
remind a new generation to question the experts, to look 
out for the community." 



Economics— The Shadow Behind Every Sign of Hope 

The aftermath of Aberfan also details the limits of 
the power of the residents to construct alternatives to the 
economies that provide litde opportunity and require the 
acquiescence to risk to maintain them. Jones led a 
nugor effort to articulate a vision of alternative eco- 
nomic development Beginning in Aberfan and Merthyr 
Vale, the adjoining community, Jones eventually 
engaged several communities in discussions about a dif- 
ferent economic future. These efforts culminated in the 
Year of the Valleys in 1974 and a series of meetings, 
studies and discussions which resulted in the publication 
of A SocUhEconomie Strategy for the Valleys of South 



Wales, Folbw-up to this document has disappointed 
those involved in it especially because the process of 
preparing the document demonstrated the vitality of 
human resources in the Valleys. Very litde has 
changed. 

In fact, ahnost a decade after the publication of the 
bode many of the Valleys' residents engaged in the 
longest labor strike in Britain's history to maintain the 
economic base they had, despite its risks, and lost The 
British coahniners' strike specifically incorporated con- 
cerns about the vitality of coalmining communities if the 
closure of their pits occurred as planned. The strike 
exemplifies the plight of communities with economies 
in decline. On the one hand they work and sacrifice to 
defend what they have despite its limits, on the otho* 
they calculate anew the risks associated with other eco- 
nomic options especially in the wake of unsuccessful 
efforts 10 sustain an alternative. Jones points out one 
such new calculation of risk about nuclear power 
required of the people of Wales with a declining econ- 
omy and a di^roportionate number of power plants. 
Britain's first generation of nuclear power plants are 
aging and without an alternative, there is likely to be 
local siqjport for the construction of a new set of plants. 
Such local support for a system of risk occurred in Insti- 
tute shatly after the accident on August 10, 1985. One 
week after the accident, 400 people rallied in support of 
the plant and its continued operation. 

Jones draws a lesson about the effort of experts to 
deal with the obvious and kno^'n threats of tipping and 
the less obvious but knowabie threats. 

The locals know but don't have the power to act. 
People who had the power to act in the hierarchy 
whether in the NCB or in politics or anywhere, 
either ''dn't know or didn't want to know. How 
can you link up the knowledge that is left by 
experience with the power to do something about 
it to prevent disasters! You don't count. You have 
the power of knowledge but not the power of 
action, you see. 

While linking power to knowledge is a serious mat- 
ter, it is not all together clear that there was sufficient 
knowledge among the local people. In fact, pait of the 
tragedy for some survivors is the awareness now of a 
threat which they saw then but did not recognize. The 
catastrophe prompted local residents to reflect on the 
human ability to live side by side with the factors which 
threaten our existence when they represent the only eco- 
nomic option available. Vaughn shared his reflections 
with a sense of resignation to his uncomfortable conclu- 
sion. 
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I remember talking to BUI Evans, he lost his wife 
and his two children and his home. He said, 7 
could see the thing growing every day as I looked 
out my bedroom window" You know this is the 
biggest problem, that people were living in dan- 
get. They could see it growing around the^n and 
ihev didn't do much about it. They didn't believe 
it. 

People live with danger They can see it growing 
around them but they don't do much about it. 
They don't believe it. This is the biggest danger cf 
nuclear warfare, we are going to leave it until it's 
too late. 

It is not just a matter of ignoring a danger that peo- 
ple could see but the growth of tolerance of the threat 
Each slide prepared the community for the next. Rev. 
Kenneth J. Hayes makes the point that this is physically 
as well as psychologically true. 

Now an old tip (»4) slid in 1944, as »7 slid in 
1966. It slid the same distance. Only, because it 
was that much higher up the mountain, it stopped 
short of the village. Now in 1966, this material 
from the 1944 slide extended down the hill and 
actually caused the flowing liquid material from 
WI to split and some of it was diverted right to the 
school. 

The lessons of 1944 were not learned. That slide 
was not cleaned up after 1944 and it was one of 
the factors which led to the disaster because if the 
1966 slide had not been diverted in that way then 
it would have floated into an area with an 
embankment. Some of it may have come over but 
by and large I think it would have been held, 

Hayes suggests that the residents of Aberfan were 
both aware and unaware of the danger and in this they 
resembled the experts. There had been slips but no 
major tragedy and the century old practice of waste dis- 
posal inured people to the dangers that they could see. 
Hayes, like the other three, feels it was a mistake for the 
tribunal to name six men as responsible for the slide. 
There is enough responsibility to pass around to their 
superiors as well as residents in Aberfan he feels. The 
verdict of the tribunal stigmatized the "dirty six" and 
undermined their place in the community. This concern 
for these men is a different but related form of the 
understanding that people with knowledge of impor- 
tance for the community and responsibility for that 
knowledge need to be integrated with the community. 
The preference to unite knowledge and the power to act 
does not represent a guaranteed reduced risk for a com- 
munity as much as it represents increased and shared 



responsibility for its well-being and its risks* 

This separation of knowledge from power and power 
from action is rooted in the economic vuberability of 
the community. Jones maintains that "underlying the 
crisis in every sphere of the Valleys' life and a shadow 
behind every sign of hope is the economic (crisis)" 
(Jones, 40). O'Brien points out that the very first 
response to the earliest indication of danger was eco- 
nomic. 

When the tip began to slide, one man ran all the 
way down and reported it. The answer he had 
was, ''Get the machinery back." Nothing more. 
And that's when it started sliding. The machinery 
had slid, "Get it back, get it back." That was the 
response. 

The tribunal also concluded that the economic 
decline of the coal industry in South Wales influenced 
events at Aberfan. Pits were closing at a nq)id rate and 
men were going without work. Between 1955 and 196j, 
the number of pits in South Wales was halved from 163 
to 81 and the number of miners dropped from 103,700 
to 64,600. Consequendy, the tribunal wrote, while some 

"may have entertained doubts about it, the reflection 

that to stop tipping could bring about the closure of the 
Merthyr Vale Colliery may well have led to the quick 
suppression oi* those doubts, so vividly remain in the 
South Wales valleys the grim memories of long years of 
wideq)readunemployment" (Report, 31). These consid- 
erations muted the potential criticisms of members of 
organizations such as the National Union of Minework- 
ers which so militantly defended the rights and safety of 
its members. But they were rights and safety factors 
related to work and only indirectly to the village. 

Given their relation to the economy, people living 
near the dps transformed them and established non- 
threatening relations to them. Children made them play 
areas and adults wrote poetry about them (Aberfan and 
the Teachers, 4). But despite these transformations, 
after Aberfan studies concluded the tips were threats 
because of "poor design, construction, operation and 
maintenance" (McKechnie and Rodin, 677). Two fac- 
tors contributed to these characteristics of tip manage- 
ment, according to civil engineers woricing on the tip 
stabilization program which followed Aberfan. First, 
there was a great increase in the amount of waste and a 
change in its nature but no new technology to deal with 
it. Second, tipping was part of the production process 
and its rapid and inexpensive disposal was vital to the 
running of a pit 

It was the responsibility of the mechanical engineer 
to dispose of waste material as all other parts of the 
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Induction process were his responsibility. Butorainar- 
ily mechanical engineers **had all their attention directed 
to the hazardous work below ground and the actual tip- 
ping had scant attention- (McXcchnie and Rodin. 681). 
Once dangerous tip occurrences were required to be 
rq[X)ned, the extent of the problem became more appar- 
ent Twelve tip slides were reported in 1970 and fewer 
subsequently as the most dangerous tips were removed 
or stabilized (McKcchnie and Rodin, 679). 



Conclusion 

Aberfan is, at root, an example of iht catastrophic 
deaths of dependents of woricers of a high risk economy 
and residents of a community with such an economy. 
Aberfan, like Caudill's school commencement, suggest 
that an improved future of the coalfiekls and probably 
many other parts of the world depend on people having 
employment, having choice in employment and having 
the opportunity to fashion and express their preference 
for lower risk econcmies with higher levels of opportu- 
nity. Without these changes, regions like >^>palachia 
will continue to preseii^ higher than nomal risk to its 
residents for an occa<uonal catastrophe and an n-going, 
chronic disaster thai robs peoples' lives without ending 
them. Aberfan w::s an assault on human life preceded 
by an assa'Jt on human dignity. That assault was indi- 
rect and included the environment as well as the people. 
It was an assault that withstood the complaints of some 
and continued with the acquiescence of others. It pro- 
ceeded in the face of problematic facts also, like the 
spring. 

One basic lesson from \berfan is that we woric to 
destroy life when we discount the earth which sustains it 
and when economic considerations are not only central 
but exclusive to how we live. The tribunal "ound that 
"Economic considerations have largely, if not solely, 
determined wnere they (the tips) were placed" (Report, 
31). But preceding this determination the land itself had 
been reduced to an economic subsidy. Thus the colliery 
manager stated: "TTie type cf land which is normally 
allocated at colleries for tipping sites is some of the low- 
est value that cannot possibly be used for any other pur- 
pose.....** (Report, 31). This calculation and the result- 
ing decision to use the land for some other and more 
dangerous purpose is done by people who run little risk 
from their decision. These decision makers are, in the 
wOTds of Gwyn Thomas, " 'nimble-footed Pharaohs' who 
put up vast, indecent pyramids but take care that they 
themselves will not be buried beneath ther..." 

Since Aberfan we have learned much about catastro- 
phes (Ball, Everest, Liflon, The Observer, Stem). We 



know that they are preceded by warnings and knowledge 
that people with responsibility ignore. The record is 
clear on Aberfan. Inspections which Aberfan inspired of 
waste piles in the United States uncovered the threat of 
Buffalo Creek. Bhopal was not a reason for concern, in 
the estimate of company ofBcials, although records later 
showed 61 leaks of methyl isocyanaU) at Institute in the 
five and one-half years before the leak that injured 135 
people. We know that warnings of the threatening event 
are often delayeu and the consequence of their occur- 
rence minimized or denied by those responsible. Cher- 
nobyl is a clear example of this delay and denia^ but so 
is the reaction of British officials to the r loactive 
cloud that covCTcd Wales. Rain from that cloua contam- 
inated lambs pasturing in North Wales. The meat of 
these lambs excs;eded Britain's safe level but was sold 
anyway. When the fects became known, public officials 
assured the public that the old levels were very conser- 
vative, the levels in the lamb's meat were very safe and 
that a person would have to eat vast amounts of lamb to 
equal a modest additional dose of radioactivity. One can 
almost hear Hp #4 fall in that statement which warns us 
and inures us Pt the same time. We also know that 
responsibility for catastrophes is most often attributed to 
some by others and is seldom assumed easily. 

Erikson took from Buffalo Creek a lesson for us all 
on the importance of asserting community forms of liv- 
ing in the conduct of other activity (Erikson, 259) and 
the residents of Aberfan expressed that lesson in the aft- 
ermath of their loss. They demonstrated that the exhor- 
tation of experts to heed their concerns is insufficient 
and that new forms of community action, participation 
and expertise are required to gain even limited modifica- 
tions of the conduct of industry and the plans for infra- 
structure. Major economic alternatives which end the 
chronic disasters in which the recuiring risks for acute 
disaster reside have eluded the efforts of the residents of 
Aberfan despite a very serious and extended effort The 
lack of power to form alternatives for collective 
improvement influences new calculations of individual 
risk and individual need and new forms of psychological 
blocks of the unhappy answers. This point is rooted in 
the history of the communities. Erikson refers back to 
the miners' armed struggle at Blair Mountain in 1921 as 
part of the legacy that led to the Buffalo Creek catastro- 
phe (Erikson, 120). He is less clear that this batde rep- 
resents an assertion of collective wordi in face of an 
assault on their dignity, i.e. attempts to block their 
efforts to organize a labor union. The history of the 
struggle of the miners and their families for a union also 
preceded Aberfan (Francis and Smith) and continued in 
a different fonn after the catastrophe. 

Charles Perrow examined several recent 
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catastrophes, but not Aberfan, .>Ad underscored the lack 
of power of peq)le in danger of accidents from high risk 
technologies to overcome decisions made for and about 
them. He concluded that another set of Thomas' "nim- 
ble-footed niaraohs" who constmct risky systems do so 
because their interests override the interests of those 
who nin the risk. 

Catastrophes are possible where community and 
regional interests are not mobilized or where they 
are overridden by national policy, where the eco- 
nomic costs of the disaster can b^, displaced from 
the private or governmental organization in 
charge to the rest of the society; where the social 
costs are borne by -elatively powerless sections of 
society; and where supraorganizational goals, 
such as the economic health cf an industry deemed 
vital or the control of outet space, are served.,,. As 
long as national goals are served by risky systems, 
we will continue to have them and their catastro- 
phes (Perrow, 1986:356). 

There are .memorials indicating that the people of 
Aberfan acquired that lesson and exercised limited 



moral and polidcal power in its application to reduce 
risk and challenge supraorganizadonal goals. The dps 
are gone not only in Aberfan but in much of Wales. 
They arc gone not only because they were an evil mem- 
orial but also because they posed a danger that was 
acceptable only to those unwilling to pay the price for 
their removal. In addition, the new highway A470. 
which runs from Merthyr Tydfil to Cardiff, comes over 
the mountain that kx)ks down on Aberfan from the 
north, but, instead of continuing straight and ^cioach- 
ing on the town about a mile befcH^ Aberfan, it curves to 
the right or left, depending on where you stand, and up 
the mountain and loops around the cemetery and Aber- 
fan in a respectful distance. The motorway is a hum- 
ming, asphalt deviation from the linear thinldng that all 
things must make way in the path of progress and that 
people must be made compatible with our economy, 
technology and risks. Peiliaps this is the most important 
expression of the lesson those who live in Aberfan took 
frOin those who died twenty years ago. It may also be 
the most important lesson for us all as well as the diffi- 
culty of s^lying it 
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Introduction 

More than two decades after ^)paiachia was identi- 
fied as a primary battleground in the "war on poverty,** 
the region remains the quintessential example of persis- 
tent poverty and underdevelopment in the United States. 
Tliis is true despite decades of government interventions 
promoting growth :s well as clear evidence of real 
growth in aggregate income, industrialization, and 
improved infrastructure. In this paper we lodk at how 
the economic structure of the region differentially influ- 
ences poverty rates for different segn::ents of the popula- 
tion. In particular, we combine the insights from theo- 
ries of uneven development with those from the 
emerging feminist analysis of poverty to examine how 
region, gender, and family smxture contribute to our 
understanding of poverty in the central Appalachian 
region. 



Perspectives on Appalachian Poverty 

The persistence of poverty in the United States has 
re-emerged in the 1980s as a social problem and a politi- 
cal issue after a decade of relative quiescence. In the 
1960s poverty was conceptualized largely in terms of 
region race, and age— as a problem of the urban ghet- 
tos, the elderiy, native populations, the deep Soud:, r?d 
Appalachia. In the 80s gender and family structure were 
added to the list of factors recognized as important 
sources of poverty. The ''feminization of poverty** is a 
phrase that capmres the growing recognition that women 
and children are disproportionately represented in poor 
populations. To date there is very little research which 
looks at how region, gender, and family structure 
interrelate and how the problems of poverty for women 
and their dependents is influenced by the local economy 
of particular places. Here we examine how gender and 
family structure are implicated in the region with some 
of the most persistent and intractable poverty levels in 
the U.S.— central Appalachia. 

In 1979, when 9.6% of all American families had 



incomes below the poverty level, the poverty rate for 
families in the central subregion of Appalachia— the 
area most clearly identified with the region— was 19.2% 
(19.9% for nonmetropolitan counties only). This cc:i- 
trasts with a rate of 10.9% for the non-Appalachian 
counties of the five surrounding states (13.2% for non- 
metro counties). 

The reasons for this situation remain a matter of 
debate. Some Appalachian scholars say there is a 
unique subcultural identity for the region with its own 
patterns of economic activity, fiamily life, language, and 
customs which run counter to mod^ economic values 
(Brown and Hillary, 1962; CampbeU, 1969; Stephenson, 
1968). An unsympathetic version of tiiis argument 
defines this culuual complex as the "culuire of poverty" 
and uses this to explain persistent poverty in the region. 

More recentiy, however, many regional economists 
and development specialists have questioned the expla- 
natc^ value of regional labels or subcultural explana- 
tions« suggesting that the problems associated with a 
region are the result of the particular configuration of its 
regional political economy (Markusen and Schoenber- 
ger, 1979). Appalachian poverty and underdevelopment 
are explained with such fiactors as class composition, 
land ownership, industrial base, and lack of urban devel- 
opment (BUlings, 1974; Fisher, 1977; Philliber, 1981; 
Walls, 1978; Walls and Billings, 1977). 

Uneven Development: The concept of uneven 
development entailed in this ^roach has become an 
important tool for understanding pockets of regional and 
subregional poverty which remain endemic to specific 
locations within advanced o^italist economies such as 
central Appalachia (Malizia, 1978; Hansen, 1979). Per- 
h^s more to the point, it ha^. also become clear that 
even in places of large scale economic growth, regional 
imbalances remain. Traditional socioeconomic tiieories 
of development assumed diat expanded growth would 
result more or less automatically in increased benefits 
for the places and populations involved. Ultimately, 
even the poorest segrncnts of rhe population would 
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benefit via a ''trickle down" process (Friedman and 
Weaver. 1978; Hansen, 1974; Higgins. 1977). .\s the 
e?q)eriences of both third world and regional sockets of 
poverty in the U.S. and other industrialized :iations dem- 
onstrate, even vastly expanded growth m income and 
productivity do not necessarily beneHt large segments of 
society if the benefits of such g^v/ih do not get distrib- 
uted to the population. In thi** (not uncommon) case, 
underdeveloped areas remain impoverished or even 
decline in the quality of )iie for many residents (AdeN 
man and Morris. 197?, Cline, 1975). Studies of the 
impact of economic r^tor and economic growth in Ken- 
tucky demonstratf> that measures of development and 
quality of life influenced both by the nature of the 
local econor^y and by the distribution of income and 
jobs resulting from the type of economic activity found 
in each county (Tickamyer and Duncan, 1984; Duncan, 
1985). 

Policies designed to promote development via eco- 
nomic growth are likely to &il if the social relations of 
production promote maldistribution of income, jobs and 
resources (Holland, 1976; Marioisen, 1979; Bluestone 
and Harrison, 1982). To understand regional poverty it 
is not enough to examine the type of local economy and 
the degree of economic develq)ment, although these are 
very important In addition, it is crucial to look at how 
key socio-economic factors affect different groups 
within a region and how these factors are translated into 
opportunities for individuals and groups. 

Gender and Family Structure: The importance of 
examining the diffimnt impacts of economic structure 
on different groups and the importance of the distribu- 
tion of oppcmunities both highlight one of the key 
insights of the new feminist scholarJiip. This is the new 
recognition of the importance of gender and family 
structure in the explanation of poverty. In other words, 
gender takes its place along with .ace and class and age 
as a major determinant of poverty status. The last few 
years have seen massive documentation of the increas- 
ing disadvantage of women and the vasdy greater likeli- 
hood they have of entering poverty, remaining poor, 
slipping in and out of poverty, and transmitting it to 
their children (Pearce and McAdoo, 1981). At least 
three different reasons for this situation have been iden- 
tified These are women's disadvantage in the waged 
labor fotct, women's predominance in unpaid labor, and 
government policies towards women's work both paid 
and unpaid. 

Women's poor position in the waged labor force has 
been documented at length. A summary of factors 
which contribute to the impoverishment of women 
include occupational sex segregation with women's jobs 



concentrated in low wage secondary occupations and 
peripheral industries; technological obsolescence and 
deskilling of many traditional women's jobs such as cler- 
ical work; and contraction of high wage industries, pre- 
venting expansion of women into better paying sectors 
(Scott, 1984). Many of these trends are particularly 
appropriate for understanding women's labor market sta- 
tus in central Appalachia, where much of the industrial 
employment is either in low wage peripheral industries 
or in the better paid but rapidly declining mining sector. 

In addition to their waged labor, women's unpaid 
labor plays a n^ajor role in increasing their vulnerability 
to poverty. Women shoulder the greatest amount of 
home woric, including major if not sole responsibility for 
child rearing and household chores (Hartmann, 1981; 
Berk and Berk, 1979). This "uiyust dual role" places 
major burdens on women as well as limiting opportuni- 
ties for generating income (Sarvasy and Van Allen, 
1984). The disadvantage may extend beyond underpaid 
waged labor and unpaid domestic duties. The large 
amount of volunteer work done by women provides 
important conmnmity goods and services but rarely can 
be translated into income generating activities. Finally, 
Scott (1984) points out that in the third world, unpaid 
labor includes out of the house work in the informal sec- 
tor, i.e. the supply of goods and services to both formal 
and other informal sector members. Studies of poor 
people in poor places in the U.S. find the same thing (cf. 
Slack, 1975; Stack and Semmd, 1975). 

Many idealized accounts of Appalachian commu- 
nity life depict the non-maricet economic activities of 
women which are crucial ior family survival but do little 
to assist women out of poverty when there are few other 
sources of income. Considering the strength of tradi- 
tional family forms in the Appalachian region, the fail- 
ure to participate in the waged labor force can extract a 
heavy price in terms of women and their dependents' 
economic well-being. 

Finally, government polfcies towards women, fami- 
lies and woik play a nuyor role in the impoverishment of 
women. Public family and welfare policies devalue 
both women's domestic labor and their labor force activ- 
ity (Folbre, 1984). Comparative studies of how 
women's labor and family roles are ticated show that the 
U.S. is virtually the only industrialized ration which 
makes no provision for women's dual role, nor provides 
any but punitive assistance to poor mothers and their 
children (Kamerman, 1984). A dual welfare system 
exists which parallels the segmented labor markets in 
which women work (Pearce and McAdoo, 1981). In the 
secondary welfare system which primarily applies to 
women and children, programs such as Aid to Families 
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with Dq)endcnt Children (AFDQ ait seen as a privilege 
rather than a right, coverage is uncertain, stigmatized, 
and varies finom place to place. This is in sharp contrast 
to entitlement programs such as unemployment compen- 
sati jn and social security for which men are more often 
eligible. For example, in Appalachian mining commu- 
nities, many men collect unemployment or disability 
benefits which are genei^Uy defined as earned benefits 
rather than the '^handouts" which are available to impov- 
erished women, such as AFDC. Finally, the experience 
with the welfare bureaucracy disempowers poor people, 
increasing their disadvantage and making effective 
opposition unlikely. This too is more likely with trans- 
fers defined as charity compared to entitlements viewed 
as rights, and therefcro more likely to be experienced by 
women. 

These contribudons from feminist scholarship nuike 
it clear that in order to disentangle the factors contribut 
ing to poverty, it is necessary ft) consider the role of gen- 
der and family structure. When we look at information 
on individuals, the factors creating poverty for women 
are not always the same lot men. At the aggregate level, 
however, it is nor clear how women and men compare. 
There is no o^' sdon that women have higher rates of 
poverty, hv .is not known whether local aiul regional 
economi .actors will influence female poverty rates in 
the same ways as for males. In fact, there is some rea- 
son 10 think they won't, since women's position in the 
labor force and kx:al economy is not the same as it is for 
men. Therefore, our goal is to determine whether and 
how regional economic structure affects gender-based 
county poverty levels in central Appalachia. 

Source of Data on Appalachian Poverty 

To address these issues we examine 1980 county 
level census data for the Appalachian region. There ait 
massive problems in trying to find Liformadon on socio- 
economic structuit of subrtgional areas of the U.S. such 
as Appalachia. First, the only way of obtaining data for 
the Appalachian region which dots not include large 
non-Appalachian areas is to use county level data. The 
major sources of data for individuals such as the public 
use samples of the census, currrat population surveys 
and a variety of large scale surveys geared to issues of 
income and poverty (e.g. PSID, SIPP, NLS) either do 
not permit this type of regional breakdown or omit this 
region entirely from their sampling firame. 

Using county data, however, creates addidon prob- 
lems. The most reliable and complete source of data is 
the summary informadon tabulated for the 1980 U.S. 
census. For income and poverty levels, this means using 
1979 dita. During intercensal periods, especially as die 



next decennial census looms closer, quesdons arise 
about whedier die figures are sdU valid. At diis dme die 
infcHinadon is almost seven years old and during this 
period there has been a major recession, farm crisis, and 
decline in energy prices, to name a few of die events that 
can be presumed to have a major influence on Appalach- 
ian poverty. Attempting independent estimates for inter- 
censal years is a risky business, however, and tend to be 
highly inaccurate. For example, poverty estimates pub- 
lished by die Kentucky Department of Commerce for 
1978 are grossly different from die .979 census figures, 
and efforts by state agencies in odier parts (tf the country 
have found the inoblem equally intractable. Difficulties 
in projecting total poverty rates make clear die difficulty 
of obtaining rates for specific population segments. 

Given die events during diis decade, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume diat the poverty situation for Appa- 
lachian counties is no better dian it was in 1979, and it 
quite likely is worse. However, diis is not die end of die 
problem. There are relatively few tabulations provided 
by die census of population values for different groups* 
socio-economic characteristics. For example, it is possi- 
ble to obtain poverty rates for female-headed households 
widi and widiout children, but it is not possible to 
directly obtain poverty rates for women by labor force 
status. Furthermore, in many cases even where die cen- 
sus does provide information, privacy guidelines man- 
date suppression of data for any situation whett result- 
ing small numbers might violate these rules. Especially 
in the many smaU population counties of rural Appa- 
lachia, diis restdts in suppression of important informa- 
tion. It wouU be impossible, for example, to obtain 
poverty rates for blacks in many Appalachian counties. 

The problems do not end with the source of data. 
There are also difficulties in defining poverty and dCiln- 
ing Appalachia. There has long been a debate on die 
most afpropnsnc way to measure poverty levels. In die 
two census periods in which diis has been attempted, die 
procedure entails detemuning die cost of food (the '*mar- 
ka basket'O for families of various sizes and types and 
dien multiplying diis by three on die assumption diat in 
a minimal survival budget, food costs will be a diird of 
total consumption needs. The resulting figure is die 
poverty level specific for family household size and age 
in 1980 and also farm status in 1970. In 1979 for a fam- 
ily of four Including two related children under die age 
of eighteei\ diis was defined as an income of $7356. 
The specific criteria vary for individuals and families of 
different sizes ar:d types. It was calculated differendy in 
die 1970 census dian in 1980. This means that it is not 
possible to compare poverty rates direcdy across die 
census years. It is also not clear how location influences 
die actual experience of poverty since prices of basic 
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commodities can vary dramatically from region to 
region. Similarly, it is not clear that the price of food 
relative to other commodities has been stable over time 
and place, raising questions about the multiplier used 
(3). Finally, there is no way to account for noncash ben- 
efits such as food stamps which may influence the 
meaning of particular income levels and the ensuing 
quality of life. 

An alternative approach to calculating poverty lev- 
els is to measure relative poverty using the bottom 
income quintile as the definition of poverty. Using this 
iqiproach, the rate of poverty in this country jumps dra* 
matically in many areas since by definition it is 20% in 
the U.S. as a v/hole. For Appalachia this means a 28.4% 
rate for the ARC counties of the five state central region 
(including metro)— more than double the usual and offi- 
cial poverty rate. It should be noted that even though 
the proportion of families in poverty increases dramati- 
cally, the income level is not that much higher. It is 
$9844, undersoxing how close to the margin even offi- 
cially nonpoor populations live. Critics of this iq^proach 
say that an arbitrary cutoff point such as the bottom 
quintile has no intrinsic meaning. It does not incorpo- 
rate a sense of the submarginal standard of living which 
poverty is supposed to convey. However, the low 
income figure represented by the bottom quintile sug- 
gests that large numbers of persons who are not offi- 
cially classified as poor have an impoverished standard 
of living. Most important, using this ^proach allows 
comparisons across time. 

A final problem area is the definition of Appalachia. 
In the mid-sixties with the formation of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, counties in thirteen states rang- 
ing from New Yoilc to Mississippi were designated 
"Appalachian." However, it is generally, recognized 
that there were major political considerations employed 
in the designation of Appalachian status, and that many 
areas not traditionally defined as Appalachia or not 
needing the interventions for which the ARC was 
defined were included To deal with the problems this^ 
creates, the larger Appalachian region is often divided 
into subregions, including central, southern and north- 
ern. Additional definitions of Appalachia have been 
suggested (cf. Ford, 1967). In this study we have used a 
number of different definitions of Appalachia to check 
the validity of our findings and to define the limits of the 
regional effect For clarity the emphasis in this smdy is 
on the portion of the Appalachian Regional Commission 
(ARC) defined Appalachia.! region within the five cen- 
tral states of Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. The non-Appalachian com- 
parisons generally are the non-ARC counties within 
these states. 



Appalachian Poverty: Data and Findings 

The data for this study are all from the 1980 U.S. 
Census and represent the years 1979 and 1980 (U.S. 
Census, 1982). Counties are the unit of analysis and, 
include the five states of Central Appalachia described 
above. 

Poverty Measures include a number of different 
groiq) specific poverty rates. Major emphasis is placed 
on comparing the percent of female headed families 
with children to nonfemale-headed (families with a male 
head or married couple) with children. However, for 
descriptive and comparison purposes, we also look at 
the percent of all female and nonfemale-headed families 
in poverty, as well as various breakdowns by age and 
family sta^. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of persons and fami- 
lies in poverty for various definitions of poverty and 
frunily situations (see page 84). A number of alterna- 
tive formulations of poverty rates are included. From 
Table 1, it is clear that App^hia is substantially wcx^e 
off than the rest of the United States. By the most 
impoverished region is central Appalachia, using the 
central ARC counties of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Bodi the counties which define cen- 
tral Appalachia and the total state figures in which these 
counties are located present a fairly dismal picture. The 
Northern and Southern subregions tend to be better off 
than central Appalachia, with poverty rates similar to 
non-ARC counties, but still worse than the total nation. 

This pattern holds when examining poverty status 
of different family types. It is clear that gender is the 
major variable affecting poverty status. Female-headed 
families are by far the worst off; those which include 
children present a devastating picture. 

Measures of SocUhEconomie Structure compare 
ARC and non-ARC nonmetropolitan counties on a 
variety of social and economic characteristics as shown 
in Table 2 (see page 85). Unemployment is the propor- 
tion of persons with any episode of unemployment dur- 
ing the course of the year. Nonpaiticipation rate shows 
the proportion of persons sixteen and over who are not 
in the labor force. The percent of residents living in 
rural areas is defined by the Census as persons living in 
places under 2500 population. Economic base is repre- 
sented by proportion of workers employed in agricul- 
ture., mining, and manufacturing. Finally, characteristics 
of family stnicture are shown with proportion of persons 
in £amilies, propoition of female-headed families, pro- 
portion of families with . j woricers and one worker and 
proportion of persons in families in poverty. 
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Table 1. Proportion of Nonmetro Persons and Families in Poverty by Region. Family Type, and Definition of Poverty. 
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!!xtreme Poverty and Near 
Proportions of Persons 


Poverty : 
Below 


Proportion of 


Families in Pov 


erty By Type 


of Family 




specified Percentages 
Of Poverty Level 




Total 
Female 


Female 
Headed 


Total 
Nonf emale 


Nonf emale 
Headed 




75% 


100% 


125% 


150% 


Total 
Families 


Headed 
Families 


Families 
wil n Lniidren 


Headed 
Families 


Families 
With Children 


U.S Total 
(including metro) 


. 083 


124 


. 170 


. 217 


096 


.303 


.403 


.062 


.075 


Appalachian Subregions 
In Five State Region: 




















Non-ARC 


.109 


.168 


.233 


.297 


.132 


.339 


.437 


.100 


.109 


Central Appalachian 


.162 


.236 


.308 


.378 


.199 


.396 


.527 


.174 


. 194 


Northern Appalachian 


. 107 


164 


227 


.290 

• 


127 


.307 


.438 


.104 


.121 


Southern Appalachian 


.094 


154 


.206 


.269 


.124 . 


.284 


.368 


.104 


.111 


State Totals- 




















Kentucky 


. 150 


21? 


.288 


356 


183 


.388 


.507 


.158 


.175 


North Carolina 


108 


.159 


237 


.305 


.135 


.345 


.436 


.100 


.109 


Tennes see 


117 


185 


.254 


323 


. 150 


.333 


.435 


.126 


.134 


Virginia 


095 


.147 


.207 


270 


. Ill 


.289 


.382 


.086 


.096 


West Virginia 


.113 


169 


232 


.294 


.134 


.321 


459 


.109 


.128 
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Economic Characteristics of Nonmetro Counties in Five State Region. By ARC Appalachian Subregion. 

ARC Appalachian Subregion 
Within Central Five State Region 



Non-ARC 



Cent ral 



North 



Sout h 



Unf»mployment Rate : 
Female 
Male 



.192 
.162 



.214 
.252 



.195 
.228 



197 
177 



Laior Force 

No J part ic ipat lor Rate: 

Female 432 
Male .207 



.594 
.299 



.567 
.266 



.446 
.219 



Proportion Rural 



.668 



.817 



.761 



.736 



Agriculture Employment 
(Proportion of Workers) 



.057 



.045 



.029 



.036 



Mining Employment 
(Proportion of Workers) 



.009 



152 



.104 



.006 



Manufacturing Employment 
(Proportion of Workers) 



.318 



179 



.181 



.393 



Proportion of Persons 
In Families 



879 



.915 



.878 



.897 



Proportion of Families 

Female Head No Husband .134 



114 



.112 



.110 



Proportion of Families 
With No Workers 



120 



.202 



174 



.130 



Proportion of Families 
With One Worker 



.317 



.405 



.403 



.318 



Persons in Families 

In Poverty (Proportion) 



147 



.221 



.139 



132 
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Table 3 Proportion of Nonmetro Families with Children in Poverty bv Family Type and ARC Appalachian 
Subregion. for Three Levels of Selected County Economic Characteristics. 

Proportion of Families with Children in P;iverty. By Family Type and Region 
By Nonmetropolitan County Economic Characteristics 
For Five St<»(e Region 



Female head, no husband present 



Non-female headed 



Non-ARC Cent ral 



North 



Sout h 



Non-ARC Central North 



Sout h 



I 

i 

I 



Unemployment Rate : 
Less than 20% 
20% - 25% 
More than 25% 



Labor Force 

Nonparticipation Rate: 
Less than 35% 
35% - 45% 
More than 45% 



.430 
.460 
.486 



.416 
.489 
.455 



.433 
.526 
.578 



.441 
.506 
.558 



.443 
.409 
.529 



.370 
.428 
.497 



.334 
.422 
.497 



.347 
.400 



.103 .140 .109 

.125 .179 .113 

.143 .244 .178 



.097 
.136 
.109 



. 139 
.198 

.2C3 



.088 
.114 
.153 



.094 
.135 
.209 



.096 
.132 



Proportion Rural: 
Less than 70% 
70% - 90% 
More than 90% 



.426 
.438 
.484 



.501 
.524 
.551 



,373 
,462 
,494 



.366 
.361 
.393 



.097 
.113 
.143 



.157 
. 134 
.227 



.101 
,117 
153 



.100 
.107 
.145 



r 



Agriculture Employment 

(Proportion of Workers): 

Less than 4% 365 .530 431 .361 

4% - 8% .461 .499 455 .379 

More than 8% 491 .569 .467 .430 



.075 
.114 
.146 



. 181 
.192 
267 



,120 
116 
,143 



,102 
125 
171 



Mining Employment 

(Proportion of Workers): 

Less than 5% 437 .505 .451 

5% - 15% .432 .528 .402 

More than 15% .398 .541 .472 



.365 
.452 



.109 
111 
.115 



,203 
,221 
.177 



106 
117 
139 



,110 
151 



5* 

I 



Manufa:t uring Employment 

(Propo *t ion of Workers ) : 

Less than 15% .400 .533 .442 .321 

15% - 30% .465 .535 .432 .364 

More than 30% .424 .491 .455 .369 



.090 
.115 
.108 



.178 
.216 
.208 



.127 
.120 
.100 



.096 
.114 
.111 
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Table 2 provides an interesting profile of Ai^>alacb- 
ian economy and society. The Cendal Appalachian 
subregion is much worse off than the portions of the 
five-state region which are in the northern or southern 
subregions. Unemployment rates are higher as aie the 
noiq;>articipation rate and the proportion rural The 
southern subiegions lode much more like the non-ARC 
counties than the central region, and the northern region 
falls in the middle. As to be expected, there is higher 
mining but lower numufacUiring employment in Central 
Appalachia. FamUy structure is particularly interesting 
as there are more persons in famiUes, fewer with female 
headsAio husband, and many more with no workers or 
only one woricer. In other words, a more traditional 
famUy structure prevails in the central Appalachian 
subregion, alongside a more depressed economy. 

Next we use the different economic characteristics 
to compare male and female-headed families with chil- 
dren for ARC and non-ARC counties in order to see 
how local and regional economic structure affects gen- 
der and family based poverty rates. Each of the eco- 
nomic £actors is trichotomized into low, medium, and 
high levels to characterize counties with different eco- 
nomic profiles. Table 3 shows the results (see page 86). 

As expected, ARC counties have higher poverty 
rates than non-ARC; central Appalachian counties are 
worse than other ARC counties; as the percent oi rural 
population increases so does poverty, and at every level 
there are higher female-headed family poverty rates than 
non-female. Poverty rates increase with higher unem- 
ployment rates, with especially dramatic figures for 
women. The greater the nonparticipation in the labor 
force rate, the greater the levels of poverty, again espe- 
cially for female-headed families. 

What is very clear is that regardless of the basis of 
the local economy, women have higher poverty rates, 
and they are especially at risk in counties witii high min- 
ing and agriculuiral employment. Mining is especially 
interesting, because at the highest levels of mining 
emptoyment, men's poverty levels drop whereas 
women's increase. This undoubtedly results finom tiie 
lack of other employment opportunities in the male 
dominated resource extraction industries, and the £act 
that altiiough the mining industry tends to be highly vol- 
atile, when employment opportunities exist, the men 
working in this field make relatively high wages (Ticka- 
myer and Duncan, 1984). Poverty rates are highest in 
high agriculture employment counties, although again, 
they are much higher for women. Both male and female 
rates fall slightiy for high manufacturing employment, 
but tiie baseline rate remains much higher for women. It 
is ironic to note that while at the highest level of 



manu&cturing employment, female poverty rates 
decline somewhat, it is precisely die jobs in low wage 
manufecluring, fiequcndy held by women, which are 
declining in die region. 



Discussion and Conclusions 

It is clear diat die situation of female-headed fami- 
lies is far more dire than odiers and female-headed fami- 
lies widi chUdren are especially at risk. The situation in 
Central Appalachia is far worse than in die rest of die 
country or odier portions of Appalachia. However, 
compared to odier areas, it seems safe to conclude that 
Appalachian poverty problems are not attributable to 
having large segments of the population at risk. Else- 
where, high poverty rates can at least in part be attrib- 
uted to the disproportionate presence of groups at risk- 
die elderly, female-headed families, chUdren, blacks, 
and odier racial ot ethnic mincmties. In Appalachia, 
however, diese groups are eidier at or below die 
expected population levels. Appalachian poverty is 
clecHy identified with die structure of die local econ- 
omy, die type of employment opportuniues, and die 
degree of isolation which makes economic opportunity 
scarce. These hit women harder dian men, but die same 
factors are implicated forbodi. 

In an earlier study, we used multivariate statistical 
techniques to i^.entify and control for factors which have 
beei used to explain differential male and female aggre- 
gate poverty rates. We had similar results: die same 
types of influences were important for bodi male and 
female poverty rates, suggesting diat diere are similari- 
ties in die process of producing high poverty levels. 
However, we were better able to explain die amount of 
poverty for the nonfemale-headed families dian for 
female-headed families These results re'^'force die idea 
diat diere are additional &ctors which must be consid- 
ered to explain women's poverty compared to men. It is 
not diat die factors which create male poverty don't 
s^ly to women, but radier diat women bear additional 
burdens which increase dieir risk. In die Appalachian 
region where dicre remains a larger proportion of 
women who are not in die labor force and where diere is 
a strong tradition of husband-wife families with a tradi- 
tional division of labor (including a higher proportion of 
single earner families dian in die rest of die country), 
women will be especially vulnerable to spells of poverty 
when dieir usual sources of support break down. 

We suggest that one reason for die high poverty lev- 
els for women and dieir dependents in Appalachia is diat 
diey represent a segment of die population which is 
most vulnerable to whatever negative economic trends 
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emerge. The incxe tradidonal the conimunity ami family 
life (and it is often argued with good evidence that this 
is a major characteristic of Appalachia), the more lim- 
ited the (^)portunities for employment and income gen- 
erating activities, the harder hit will be those groups in 
the population who are least economically indepemlent 
It would be easy to blame the breakdown of community 
for the "feminization of poverty," but it is mon appro- 



priate to view this trend as an outcome of the problems 
in the position of women in a society where non-market 
labcv is marginalized and where market opportunities 
are not readily available. To deal with all Appalachian 
poverty, it is necessary to have mon jobs. But it is par- 
ticulariy important to make sure that opportunities of 
whatever type and location are available tt> all memben 
of the community. 
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THEY'RE NOT ALL SITTING BACK AND TAKING IF: 
nGHTING FOR CHANGE IN EASTERN KENTUCKY 



Joe Szakos, Coordinator 
Kentucky Fair Tax Coalition 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 



In 1974» Sidney Comett retired after 20 years of mil- 
itary service. He planned to settle quiedy with his wife 
and two children on his family's farm in Ptrry County. 
Sidney spent his first two years of retirement remodeling 
an old family house on Combs Branch* helping relatives 
and friends to fix their houses and becoming an active 
member of the Dwarf Bs^Hist Church. 

Then the peAceful existence that Sidney and his wife 
Brenda sougbi was shauered. A land agent for Falcon 
Coal Compar^y {Resented them with an incredible "lake 
it or leave it" otfen take a lump sum paynunt for an 
easement to get the coal underneath the Cometts* farm 
or the company would strip-mine it without paying any 
royalties. The coal was going to be mined under the 
notorious broad form deed« a legal instrument which at 
the time gave the mineral owner complete access to the 
minerals underground even if the surface land was 
owned by someone else. The Cometts realized they 
weie caught in a bind and decided to grant the easement 
The company agreed to reclaim the land properly after 
extracting the coal and promised to take only the top 
seam of coal. 

Falcon Coal shut down its operation in 1981 and 
another company, Vegas Coals Inc.» took over the lease. 
Unfbitunately for the Cometts, Vegas was not as coop- 
erative. After being tipped off by a gas line inspector, 
Sidney walked up the mountain above his house one day 
and discovered that the company had gone out of the 
boundaries of its mining permit, cut down seven or eight 
acres of timber and was strip-mining the area. Recalled 
every government ofGcial he could think of, hoping to 
stq> the devastation of his land. He quickly learned that 
the broad form deed gave the strip-mine operator a free 
ticket to mine his property, even against his wishes. He 
also learned that many other eastern Kentuckians faced 
similar siuiations. 

While the Cometts were struggling to protect their 
farm, in 1981, the Appalachian Alliance was releasing 
the results of a massive land and mineral ownership 
study of Central Appalachia, Land Ownership Patterns 



and Their Impacts on Appalachian Communities} The 
study showed that about 8S% of the minerals and more 
than half of the surface land in eastern Kentucky were 
owned by absentee interests. Because of the control 
these mineral owners had with the broad form deed, 
most of the decisions about the houses, the roads, the 
creeks, the gardens, and the well-being of eastern Ken- 
tuckians wm made in corporate boardrooms far, far 
away, with little regard for those who lived in the moun- 
tains. 

Among the most dnum»tic findings of the Appalach- 
ian land ownership study was the gross underassessment 
and mininud taxation of minerals in Central Appalachia. 
Eastern Kentucky was particularly hard hit by the failure 
to tax valuable coal holdings adequately. One case in 
the study was Pocahontas-Kentucky Corporation (now 
Pocahontas Devek)pment Corporation), a subsidiary of 
Norfolk and Western (now Norfolk and Soutiiem) Rail- 
road, which owned 81,333 acres of coal in Martin 
County alone; die company's total property tax bill on 
these minerals was $76 per year— the same amount of 
property tax one wouk! pay for a late model four-wheel 
drive pick-up truck. The wealdi of eastern Kentucky- 
billions of tons of coal— was going virtually untaxed. 
To add insult to injury, Pocahontas's parent company 
was being extremely generous to philanthropic needs in 
the city where its headquarters was located— Roanoke, 
Virginia— but making few charitable contributions in 
Martin County. 

The under-taxadon of tHe region's wealdi is evident 
in Kentucky schools, « ' ^ lack of money contributes 
to many problems. Teachers often have to spend dieir 
own money for school supplies, and in many districts, 
students and parents sell candy bars and pop — often dur- 
ing school hours— to pay die school telephone bills and 
buy paper for die copying machine. Education in Ken- 
tucky ranks near die bottom in die nation. Kentucky has 
die lowest rate of adult literacy in die country, and die 
lowest percentage of high school graduates. One in 
every duee adults cannot read or write. Almost half of 
die students starting die nindi grade in die Appalachian 
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counties will dn^ out of school before graduating. 

Aggravated by high unemptoynient, an insufficient 
property tax base, and repeated cuts of federal funding 
to the area, the paucity of community services is felt by 
many who seek such everyday necessities as adequate 
health care, tranqxytation, clean water and proper sew- 
age treaonent 

Besides controlling the land and minerals, outside 
interests control coal production as well. A research 
projea by Tom Del Savio for the Kentucky Fair Tax 
Coalition showed that in 1983, the top 20 coal produc- 
ers— all but two were headquartered out of the state- 
mined nearly half the coal in Kentucky.^ 

A ctoser look at Kentucky's coal production provides 
a quick lesson in national and international linkages to 
the corporations controlling Appalachian residents. For 
example, Del Savio's study also revealed that Martin 
County Coal Company, one of the largest coal producers 
in Martin County, is in £act part of A.T. Massey, which 
is a subsidiary of St Joe Minerals, whkh is owned by 
Holland-based Royal Dutch Shell and the Huor Coipo- 
ration, a California-based construction firm which also 
deals in nuclear power. Actions taken in corporate 
boardrooms thousands of miles away direa the opera- 
tions of these mines and have a powerful influ^e on 
the lives of Appalachian people. 

Many believe there is nothing that can be done about 
the stranglehoU of absentee control Some people sell 
out, move out, or simply give up on the region. One 
who has given up is Letcher County author/historian 
Harry CaudilL In his laic&i book. Theirs Be The Power 
(1983), Caudill ends with these fatalistic lines: 

The region's doom is virtually sealed; the 

insL iable global demands for fuel and chemicals 
have already determined that. 

There is a major eastern Kentucky coal opera- 
tor whose ancestors have lived in the hills for 
many generations. He is a thoughtful, articulate, 
and reflective man with an engineering degree 
from an Ivy League university. Like the men who 
work in his mines, like those illuminate their 
homes with the power from the coal his miners 
dig, like the directors ofRobeco and Chase Man- 
haaan, like all mankind, he is locked into an 
industrial system he deems unstoppable. 7 wish it 
could be avoided,** he said wistfidly, *'but it can- 
not. Only God could stop it with a miracle, and I 
do not believe in miracles. 

In the face of such corporate power, it is easy for 
people of the region to get discouraged. In fact, many 
writen have argued that discouragement is inevitable. 



and leads to a feeling of poweriessness in Appalachia 
which cannot be overcome. They argue that Appalach- 
ian people are too individualistic to work together and 
the powers against them are so strong that attempts to 
organize in the region are doomed to fail. Writers like 
Caudill, Jack Weller, and Richard Ball grossly neglect, 
and often completely igncm, individuals and community 
groisps woridng for change in the mountains. Few 
accounts tell about such groups as the Appalachian 
Group to Save the Land and People, Save Our Ken- 
tucky, the Kentucky Black Lung Association or the Mud 
Creek Welfare Rights Organization, all active in the 
1960s and 70s. 

P^le in eastern Kentucky ortf fighting back. Com- 
munity groups continue to q>ring up in counties 
throughout Kentucky, including the Kentucky Fair Tax 
Coalition (KFTC), a membership-based oiganization 
working on many issues. After only Ave years, KFTC 
has more than 1^50 membm in 67 counties and is 
growing daily. The group has put an end to the broad 
form deed by pushing for legislation to guarantee sur- 
face owners* rights and then defending the new law in 
the courts, giving peq)le like Sidney and Brenda Comett 
more control over their land. KFTC has forced the state 
to require all coal operators to begin monitcmng ground- 
water at all mining operations six months prior to any 
pennit application, dropping the former practice of 
granting waivers to hundreds of coal operations each 
year. 

Several conununities have worked for— and gotten- 
-reliable water supplies to rq)lace their own wells dam- 
aged by mining and oil drilling, while a number of oth- 
ers made sure their water did not get contaminated in the 
first place. Another major organizational victory came 
when a state circuit court judge ruled that the present 
miniscule property tax rate on unmined minerals is 
unconstitutional. Through the work of KFTC member, 
several county school systems have also been forced to 
make nuyor reforms. 

The effbrts of KFTC members and other citizens 
ffoups contradict the writings of those who argix that 
poweriessness prevails in eastern Kentucky. The thec^ 
of poweriessness was perhaps most cleariy articulated in 
1980 by John Gaventa of the Highlander Center in New 
Market, Tennessee, who argued in his book. Power and 
Poweriessness: Quiescence and Rebellion in an Appa- 
lachian Valley^ that after people grow up in a controlled 
environment and suffer defeat so oftoi when change 
efforts are tried, they give up and don't try to fight back 
any more. Writers and others in the academic commu- 
nity were quick to generalize the concept to describe 
Appalachian communities. They concluded that nobody 
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was fighting back and instead of analyzing the barrieis 
to particqMtion and looking at the circumstances of each 
barrier, most chose to blame the victims, saying their 
inaction was due to their own paralyzing feelings of 
poweilessness* 

Today, however, Gavent^ acknowledges that his 
theory of powalessness was overstated Remember, it 
was a documd dissertation written 10 years ago," 
Gaventa said recendy. "You can't use it (poweriessness) 
as a btosd sweeping statement You have to look at all 
the factors which influence participation.**^ 

As Gi»vcnta argues in his book, we should not con- 
fuse poweHessness—giving up and accepdng inevitable 
defeat— with political and economic excluskm. There 
are hurdles which people must overcome if they are to 
paiticqMie in community change. Some of the barriers 
are economic dependency on coal in a single-industry 
economy; the influence of fundamentalist churches 
which often discourage participation in political, 
woridly matters; illiteracy and poor education; high 
unemployment; meager resources compared to those of 
coqxmtions and governmental agencies; disorganiza- 
tion; an atmo^here of mistrust created by a kmg histcHy 
of political cc»nq)don in the coalfields; lack of good 
roads and distances between counties which make it dif- 
ficult to hold meetings; a lack of available facilities not 
controlled by local politicians; and, public officials who 
cry "Communist" whenever local people try to push for 
change. 

But we must recognize that poweriessness is not 
within the Appalachian people diemselves; many are 
struggling for a better future. Some of the fieictors that 
have qpened up opportunities to participate in commu- 
nity affairs are increased mobility; the construction of 
more major access roads; better community services in 
some counties; cable TV which provides local jmgram- 
ming; the imsence of strong citizens groups and suc- 
cesses they have achieved; better open meetings and 
open records laws; and, increased newspaper coverage. 

Members of KFTC and other conununity organiza- 
tioas are trying to wrest the control of land and minerals 
back firom the corporate giants. They want to be part of 
a democratic process in die decisions that affect dieir 
lives. They want improved community services and bet- 
ter education. They want more jobs and better working 
conditions. They want to develop alternatives that will 
provide a brighter future for their chUdren and dieir 
grandchildren. 

It is obvious that polidcians and bureaucrats have 
not done die job. KFTC members and odiers are build- 
ing toward a new future by developing local community 



groiq)s and enhancing die skill development of individ- 
ual leaders. KFTC emphasizes long-term organizational 
development, while stressing die importance of channel^ 
ing skOls, energy, and knowledge into direct action on 
such issues as water protection, toxics, education, sur- 
face owners' rights, fair taxation, improved conununity 
services and legislative democracy. Comriunity groups 
are confionting die companies, die politicians, die gov- 
ernmental agencies and odier causes of the problems 
diat have held Appalachian people down. Widi effective 
organizing mediods, victories do hi^jpen, in^iring peo- 
ple to work even harder and encouraging others to par- 
ticq)ate as well. 

There is a growing number of examines of how 
groiq)s are persistendy fighting for change. In Lawrence 
County, KFTC members have worked for four years to 
keep a proposed hazardous waste incineration plant finom 
locating there. They have convinced the county govern- 
ment of the need for a comprehensive zoning plan to 
prevent such unwanted facilities and have won die 
endorsement of die Lawrence Hscal Court, dieir state 
representative, state senator and congressman, and odi- 
ers. Equally impmant, diey have realized die need to 
join widi people in odier parts of die state to push for 
legislation to provide local county governments widi 
some say as to where such hazardous waste facilities are 
located. Through dieir contact widi odier KFTC mem- 
bers diroughout the state, diey have also begun to see 
die need to work cooperatively on other issues. 

In die Pond Creek section of Pike County, residents 
fought Eastern Coal Company's practice of reinjecting 
coal slurry (coal processing waste water) into abandoned 
underground mines because diey were a&aid their 
groundwater would be contaminated Today, 6,200 
acres of groundwater are protected because the company 
was forced to install a sinface impoundment to treat its 
waste water properly. After diis victory, group members 
went on to tackle odier issues in die community, getting 
the bridge to the elementary school raised to prevent 
flooding, and helping people on die Right Foric of 
Brushy Creek get dieir road paved. 

People have publicly shown dicir opposition to bad 
water and bad schools. Grassy Creek (Pike County) 
residents presented Bureau of Surface Minit^ officials 
widi gift-wrapped jars of contanunated water from dieir 
private wells at a surface mining permit confmnce; 
Grapevine Creek (Pike County) members to<* dieir 
jars of bad water to die state office of die natural 
resources agency where diey set up an old-fashioned 
Kool-Aid stand to '*seU'* dieir water. Parents at McDo 
well High School (Floyd County) walked on a '^protest 
line** widi posters in front of die school to bring attention 
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to concerns with the safety of the school boiler, instruc- 
tors teaching out of their fields and a shortage of text- 
books. MartinCountiansweretiredof the county Board 
of Education meeting in a room which was too small to 
fit observers in, so they showed up early to a schod 
board meeting and used all the available chairs, includ- 
ing those set aside for the Board of Education. The 
school board quickly changed its meeting place to the 
high school gymnasium where everyone couU have a 
seat! 

Individuals, too, are fighting for change in Appa- 
lachia. In Leslie County, deep miner Raleigh Adams 
and his family have blodked trucks crossing his land to 
do exploratory gas drilling, and have challenged a 
nearby coal company about its illegal mining operation. 
When he repeatedly confronted his employer with healdi 
and safety concerns in the mine, Raleigh was dismissed 
fipomhisjob. After an arbitrates heard all sides, Raleigh 
was reinstated. 

Floyd County native Beveriy May, who worthed as a 
community (sganizer for KFTC for duee years, puts it 
this way: 

I've come to see that the broad form deed to 
my family's land, and the irresponsible mining it 
allowed, were not isolated exceptions, but the rule 
in eastern Kentucky. And I came to recognize the 
small trickle of funds flowing into the Floyd 
County schools as the result of a complex system 
of protections for the corporate coal and land 
owners. 

But I've also seen that the answer is in organ- 
izing. It's been the greatest joy to watch folks take 
those first courageous steps of chairing a meeting 
or standing up to a condescending official and 



watching communities stand together to protect 
themselves. My old crust of cynicism and hope- 
lessness has dropped away as I've seen the power 
of people to take back control of their lives by sup- 
porting each other and organizing. 

The future for eastern Kentucky looks much 
different to me now, because ofKFTC's victories 
and because I know haw strong and determined 
the membership is. 

....Because KFTC is growing, not just in num- 
bers, but in the abilities and commitment of- its 
members, Fm looking forward to seeing a few 
other dreams realized. Soon.....our absentee land- 
lords will be paying their due in taxes to the com- 
munities which have made them wealthy. Eco- 
nomic development will mean more than a 
rollercoaster coal industtf, it will mean fine 
schools, adequate water supplies and housing. 
I'm looking forward to the time when communities 
have the right to protect themselves from toxics 
and abusive oil drillers. And someday, elected 
officials will respond to the will and best interests 
€f the people they serve, or know they won't last 
long. 

Most cf aU, I'm looking forward to the day 
when the hdsfrom my hometown will find rows of 
new books in their library and will search the 
shelves for the ones with the brightest pictures and 
the funniest stories to take home. And when they 
find a book to cherish, they'll be finding their 
future as well. I hope they take home armloads.^ 

Gladys Maynard, the first chairperson of the Ken- 
tucky Fair Tax Coalition, describes activities in her 
county that led to her involvement in community action: 



Gladys Maynard describes her involvement in community action 

Our first attempt to work with a group was in 1972 when a committee formed up Route 292 to improve the road. 
There was not notch coal mining from the 1930s until the early 1960s. But cfter the coal trucks came back, the roads 
wouldn't hold up the weight. Route 292 was just one big pothole after another. 

I guess I began talking with some customers who came into my beauty shop, and they informed me there had 
been a meeting called. I went because we had so much trouble with the dusty road from here to Warfield, which is two 
miles away. 

As I rode to that first meeting, I was concentrating on the roads, and I probably had some hopes of getting to 
people a little higher on the state level. There was actually no plan on my mind. But letter-writing campaigns fol- 
lowed, letters to the governor and the state department of transportation and meetings in Frankfort, the state capital. 

We had state cfftcials here for a big dinner in an openfield~we did that several times. We had signs posted 
along the road. This went on for several years, and we were known as the Citizens for Better Roads. The chairperson 
was Clyde Robinette, who had been involved in community organizing (across the Tug River) in West Virginia. He 
knew how to go about getting this done. 

By the time we got the road finished-^we finally got it hardtopped^-'there were a number of people beginning 
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to get interested. We began to realm that we just had to fight. 

By this time, we had a new Ugh school in the county, named Sheldon Clark High School, cfter the superinten- 
dent of schools. Along with the school came a new dress code that was so strict that it was a hardship on the local peo- 
ple. 

Amember of the group came up with the idea to pass a petition to change the name of the school anddo away 
with the dress code. Several people from the Citizens for Better Roads group went to work on the petition. We gath- 
ered so many names that the board of education canceled their meeting. We continued to work on the petition until 
their next meeting, and again they called it off. But we did not hear about the meeting being canceled, and about 40 
people went to the courthouse that cfiernoon. We were locked out of the courthouse, locked out in the rain, and a pho- 
tographer for the local paper took some pic.ur ^sqfus standing there. 

Later, somebody came with the key and let us in the building. We discussed what we could do and decided that 
we would keep up until we could go before the board wUh our petition. And the coverage in the paper helped quite a 
bit, because the next time we got into the meeting. 

I had been chosen to do the talking. This is the first time that I was in a leadership position. Well, I wasn't 
thinking of myself as a leader. I had all the materials I had gathered, and I wanted to put it all together by that time. I 
wanted to talk about it. I wanted to tell them. 

Because there were people in the room who the board did not know, they really got upset. They had not been 
used to dealing with that many people at one time. Apparently, they wanted no part of our ideas. But we did come out 
of that meeting with a promise to meet with the board and with a committee on the dress code. 

The board brought the name of the school to a vote, and we lost. The rules of the dress code were not changed, 
but they sort of faded out. 

I guess it was during the road project that we started to collect names, addresses, and phone numbers cf people 
in other counties and other community groups. We got on every mailing list and attended as many workshops as possi- 
ble. We had lots offundraising projects going on and had some travel money cf our own. We would usually send a 
couple of representatives to any kind of meeting that we thought would beef use to us. 

The people of the road committee pretty well kept in touch. We had been meeting in a church, but they got new 
people in the church and didn't want to let us use the building. So we met in homes and kept the organization going. 
County residents were asking about a number of issues. They wanted to know how to file for black lung benefits. Social 
Security, and t^er the April 1977 flood, how to get governmental assistance. So we helped with the irtformation we 
had been gathering and did what we could. For the flood work, we formed the Flood Preparation Group. 

Then, in January of 1980, 1 learned that the county housing agency was going to move the entire town cf 
Beauty, about 100 families, with federal funds. They said U was to prevent the town from being flooded, but there were 
rumors'-rumors we never proved— that a coal company wanted to mine the land the town was on. I partly grew up in 
that community and knew every family that Uved there. My husbands parents had been relocated by a coal company a 
couple of years before. We knew how upset they were: "We don't want to move again; we've already moved once."" 
There was talk about moving them to a new housing project. "We don't want to move into a strange neighborhood," 
they said. 

The people of Beauty began to form an organization to stop the relocation plan, the Concerned Citizens cf Mar- 
tin County. Then all the other community groups that had ever been in place, like the Flood Preparation Group and 
the Citizens for Better Roads, joined in. Several other individuals joined in, too. I knew there were enough people in 
Beauty-'I knew their nature-^that once someone tried to take something away from them or push them around, they 
would fight back. They got together two or three nights a week for meetings and went over the proposal. They learned 
what it said and learned about the regulations. 

They understood from the beginning what had to be done in order to save their homes. They made trips to 
Louisville and Washington. There were letters, phone calls, newspaper articles, TV reports, and lots of officials com- 
ing to meetings. Finally, we got through to the head officials at the Department of Housing and Urban Development in 
Washington, and they didn't af^rove the project. They said it didn't have proper citizen participation. A whole town 
hadbeen saved 

I realty didn't have any idea that we could go that far and I could do part of it myself I don't like to see some- 
one in a political position taking advantage of people. 

I think it's fun when people work together and understand together what the problems are and how to go about 
dealing with them. I can look back and see an awful lot of changes. I feel sure that if enough people become involved, 
things will get better and better. New ideas are sometimes hard to get across, but I'm still optimistic.^ 
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Theft are very few places to read about the Beverly 
Mays and Gladys Maynards of Appalachian especially 
when hard times M on magazines like Soii^ftem £jgM»* 
sure ZDAMoiuUain Life and Yfork. A few books have 
been written— like those by Frank Adams» Thomas J. 
Schoenbaum, and David Whisnant*^ —about social 
change efiforts in die Appalachian region. The challenge 
ahead is for writers and academicians to put pen to paper 
and let history reflect die actions of individuals and 
community groups pushing hard for a better tomorrow. 



Most people have dreams and visions; we have to con- 
tinue to t^ dieir ideas, their experiences. The key ques- 
tion is: will we continue to look at eastern Kentucky 
through Harry Caudill's pessimistic eyes, which have 
been perceptive to problems but blind to solutions, or 
through eyes of people like Beverly May and Gladys 
Maynard, who work to promote die rights, protect die 
property and prepare for die future of people living in 
Appalachian communities? 



NOTES 



1 Appalachian Land Ownership Task Force, Land Ownership PatUms and Their Impacts on Appalachian Communis 
ties, Fd)tuary 1981. 

2 Tom Del Savio, Who's Mining Kentucky's Coat The Second Annual Report on Corporate Ownership of Ken- 
tucky Coal Production, January 198S. 

3 Harry Caudill, Theirs Be The Power, University of Illinois Press, 1983. 

^ Interview widi John Gaventa at die Highlander Center, New Market, Tennessee, Sq)tember 21, 1986. 

^ Excerpts from an interview widi Beverly May from "Organizing has brought hope for Bev May** in balancing the 
scales (Kentucky Fair Tax Coalition newsletter). May 22, 1986. 

^ Interviews widi Gladys Maynard at her home in Lovely;Kenaicky, April-May, 1982. 
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Appalachian and other forestlands are undergoing a 
major environmental assault due to modem clear-cutting 
practices, rq>id encroachment by industrial, mining, 
agricultural and urban devebpment interests, unscnq}u- 
lous hunting and recreation practices, and lack of suffi- 
cient protection of natural and cultural resources. 
Access roads have been carved in otherwise pristine 
areas; dirt bikes nails and litter abound; stealing of black 
walnut and odier valuable trees is not uncomnv^n. The 
^)palachian region, which once contained some of the 
worid*s largest hardwoods, has no primitive areas 
remaining. The grand logs of the past remain only in 
faded nineieenth<entury photographs. 

Residents in forested areas often are frustrated in 
attempts to preserve their environment Law enforce- 
ment seems so far away when needed; no comprehen- 
sive monitoring of resources occurs; the environmental 
movement is distant and concerned about other matters. 
Outsiders and some other residents regard the woods as 
a place to do as one iikes. Forest-lovers react to these 
conditions in a nunriber of ways: some retreat to what 
they perceive as & less touched section of wilderness; 
some install the satellite dish a..d close their eyes to 
what is occurring around them; others in a true moun- 
tain ^irit decide to fight for what is rightfully thein. 
The manner of this combat is the subject of this discus- 
sion* 

The body of environmental activists is small in any 
community except periuq)s when a nuyor environment^ 
assault threatens the entire community, e.g., an incinera- 
tor or a hazardous waste dump. A difficulty for forest 
dwellers is that few conununities identify with the sur- 
rounding woods. A devdopment project generally 
forces the woods to recede and sets up protective barri- 
ers from nature equal to that of larger metropolitan 
areas. The relatively isolated woodland dweller does 
not have community sui^ort tor coping with the multi- 
tude of insults experienced throughout the year. Falling 
back on the resources of a small cadre of like-minded 
persons is essential— not organizing folks who may live 
near woods but do not know tiiey are. The isolated envi- 
ronmental activist may be highly creative, prefers to 



avoid publicity, but is still willing to share experiences 
with others \ 'ho are sensitive about preserving our for- 
ests. 

Fc» the fcTest ictivist, two sets of models emerge. 
One is die eariy anti-strip mine activists of the 1960s, 
many of whom ve still around but desire to remain 
unnamed. Hie second is the direct activist of the west- 
em part of the nation especially the Rocky Mountain 
and Northwest and exemplified in the writings of the 
Earth First newsletter mginating from 'Hicson, Arizona. 
However, like the coyote, "eco-defense" has crossed the 
Mississippi and is coming to Appalachia for its own 
unique adaptation. 

What isolated environmentalists and preservationists 
find so inviting is that the methods of direct action 
bypass , traditional legal sqyproaches, which seem either 
too complex or too expensive. Purthermore, direct 
action does not leave to distant inofessionals die task of 
environmental protection, but accepts in true pioneer 
spirit that folks must carve out and sustain their home- 
stead against all attackers. For diese, direct action gets 
results, can be done alone, is fun, and enlivens the spirits 
in otherwise difficult times. Furthermore, the focus of 
attention is shifted from die newsworthiness of die event 
to telling a message direcdy to die culprit 

Another advantage of direct action is diat it is inex- 
pensive. Pjreserving foresdands is not a hot funding 
topic; besides, few woodland dwellers have access to die 
offices of die grantspeople. Furdiermore, stopping pol- 
luters is far more radical dian discussing phitosophy. 
Direct action can be a free-time occupation; it does not 
need and cannot efifectively work widi excessive struc- 
ture (offices, staff, overhead); and it requires simple 
devices readily found in most tool shops. What direct 
action thrives on is a homesteader's mentality, a sense of 
dte earth's rhydmis, of humor, and of knowledge of die 
lay of die land. It glories in being flexible and it is 
mindful of die fragility of die woodlands. Its patron 
saints are a combinaticxi of Simon Kenton, Francis Mar- 
ion, Sl Francis, and Rachel Carson. 

The forest-loving environmentalist realizes that 
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direct acdon nuy have its dfawlMcks. Some techniques 
are not perfectly "le^" in contemporary society; in 
fact, the practice of eco-defense is quite threatening to 
certain vested interests. Ifow else could one explain that 
a person in Wyoming this year had to stay in jail for his 
full six-month sentence for pulling up Exxon stakes on 
government land? Furthermore, an action might back- 
fire and hurt someone, or the polluter might decide to 
counterattack in some fashion. Property damage can 
occur, depending on the methods used, and can mount to 
thousands of dollars. 

Spiking threatened trees may be seen as a preserving 
action by inhabitants, or as costing enonnous sums by 
the logging mterests wanting to extract wood. One 
worldview sees trees as having aesthetic value, the 
odier, economic value. Both Agree that at least some 
trees couU and should be cut at times: one wants the 
woods preserved, while the other is willing to sacrifice 
woods for efficient dniber growth. Hie problem is that 
the so-called protector of ^qnlachian wooc's, the U.S. 
Fbrest Service, is pait of the Dqnrtment of Agriculture, 
and prefers to speak of timber-stand improvement rather 
than wilderness pieservaticnt Too often such improve- 
ment is couched in terms of the togpng interests. 

The k>gging-versus-naturalist conflict is not resolved 
by some sort of compromise or fundable conference 
between opposing parties. Radicals of the woods do not 
want to be sipping coffee with dearcutters. They would 
ratha ^ike, for that saves trees and speaks in toggers' 
language. What togger wants timber diat has the poten- 
tial of tearing \xp a chain saw or debariung machine? In 
the same manner, what radical would want to be sen- 
tenced by a judge to remove fifty pounds of ^ikes? It 
wouU take a month to undo one day of nailing. The 
direct activist and the k>gger both know what many 
other environmentalists do not fully realize-*- namely, 
that methods exist to preserve the aesthetic value of 
trees while decreasing or eliminating the economic 
value of trees as timber. 

Direct action appeals to forest dwellen. Tmie 
aUows for the untimely action. For some activists it is 
lighdieartedness; for odiers it shows in symbolic fash- 
ion just how grave tbc initial assault by the intruder has 
been. For still others tiiere is a certain ethical or relig- 
ious justification stemnung from the Judeo-Christian 
prophetic stance of breaking idols, driving out money 
changers and halting damaging economic or political 
processes tivough individual symbolic action. 

ASFI has undertaken an investigation of Appalach- 
ian ecoteur practices for tiie following reasons: ASPIis 
one of die very few environmental (Kganizations kx»ted 
within a forested area (our propeity borders on Daniel 
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Boone National Fbrest tracts); our contip .ous public- 
private forest is threatened by a variety of outside inter- 
ests; die ASPI goal is to make science and technology 
responsive to die needs of people in die region— and 
preserving fcests is a quite neglected need; and finally 
ASPI champions medKxls that require a minimum 
investment of financial and physical resources. 

ASPI has recently published The Treesaver's Man- 
ual describing die major environment^ dueats and 
direct actions which have been used to counter these 
dveats. These togedier widi possible harm diat might 
arise dirough indiscriminate use of such methods are 
sununarized in Table 1 on die next page. F^ a mort 
technical discussion, see die full text of die Manual 
here die effectiveness of die current mediods used in Uie 
ecoteur literature is discussed. Some mediods are 
flaved or non-reproducible. Fbr example, a common 
mediod of assembling road spikes to discourage intrud- 
ing vehkles would make die spikes incapable of being 
driven into die road pavement As described in some 
manuals, diey are wordiless for discouraging traffic. 
However, with modification by a technically astute per- 
son, die spikes could be rendered woricable. 

A second arena of discussion deals with die ethical 
consideration of a variety of means to reach the same 
end. For instance, what is die best action to dissuade 
dirt bikers who cause serious soil erosion and generate 
noise pollution in forestlands? One nught fence across 
rhe trail or make a tog barrier. Since bodi of diese could 
be easily removed by bikers, odier mart drastic means 
have been devised. Some activists have {riaced wires 
across the trails, but these may cause serious injury or 
dead] to bike riders. Spiking trails has been used in 
^>palachia, but spikes can harm, and have harmed, bik- 
ers by tossing dimi when blowouts occur. Drastic, but 
far less humanly harmful, is to spike die unloading area, 
usually an elevated embankment, where four-wheelers 
entrr to untoad their dirt bikes. The same discourage- 
ment coukl result but widi bodily harm much less likely. 

What is die best technique to halt die environmental 
direat? Certainly die deatii of die biker would stop die 
direat, but one ran hardly justify environmental protec- 
tion dirough murder. The action is not proportionate to 
die original dueat The word *l)est" dien is more dian a 
technical term, a quest for effectiveness at lowest cost 
Those involved are human beings, some willfully and 
some inadvertendy doing environmental harm. Dissua- 
sion needs to occur widi die least harm to people— and 
minimal harm to property. 

Should we attempt less drastic environmental medi- 
ods first, and reserve direct action for times when die 
odier mediods fail? Forest dwellers know die woods 
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Tabic 1 



Environmenul Threats 



Direct Actions 



Possible Damage or Injury 



Loggers ft 
clearcutters 

Illegal strip 
mining operators 

Trappers, poachers, 
careless hunters 

Of f-road recreational 
vehicles (dirt bikes, etc.) 

Developers, oil prospectors, 
road builders 

Litteren, quany ft 
mine waste depositors 

Billboard displayers 
Air ft water polluters 

Scavengera, amateur archeo- 
logiats, joy riders, etc. 

Paper wasters (e.g^ 
junk mail senders) 

Right-of-way chemical users 
Illegal fires 



Spike trees, give notice 
to local sawmills 

Spike roads, trash bulldozers, 
disturb drilling/mining equipment 

Flauen tires, apply noise-makers 
to frighten off game, remove traps 

Put barrien, wires, or spikes 
on trails or unloading areas 

PuU up or transfer stakes to 
other areas for confusion 

Spy on perpetratoiB and notify authorities, 
barricade dump sites, return waste to dtmiper 

Saw off partly and aUow the wind to do the 
rest, defacd and pain: with counterads 

Return sludge to office carpets, 
seal air or water outlett 

Put rice in radiator, crazy glue in key 
tocks, smoke grenades/cheese in exhaust 

Affix return mailer to heavy 
package of junk iron 

Put nails in roads, decommission equipment on 
sprq^er breaks, erect bairien, threaten to sue 

Take water and put it out, 
make a citizen's arrest 



Tearing up chainsaw and 
possible bodily harm 

Vehicle accidents, mal- 
functioning equipment 

Moving in the vicinity of careless hunten 
may lead to gunshot wounds or death 

Nasty accidents may occur to 
the fut-moving biker 

little 
little 

Danger of blowing debris; 
possible harm to ecoteur 
little 

hernias 

little 

little 

Possible fight 



will be exhausted long before these other legal environ- 
mental methods are proven successful. This sequential 
approach is what I advocated in The Conirasumers: A 
Citizen's Guide to Resource Conservation (Praeger, 
1974). However, the difficulty is more than time; many 
environmentally conscious persons are simply more 
suited to performing certain types of action. Rather 
more effective means involve a multiplicity of 
approaches (education, expose, legal advocacy, etc.) 
used simultaneously in hopes that the combination may 
cut the implemenution time. This reasoning permits 
and even encourages direct action as one approach in the 
arsenal of general methods that the environmental com- 
munity needs to consider. This is especially true since 
no method or approach has been completely successful 
to date in saving the earth and Appalachia. 

In any ethical discussion of direct actions, one must 
ask whether the action leads to preserving the 



environment, enhances the beauty of the damaged earth, 
and persuades and requires the impacting party to aban- 
don faulty practices. Effectiveness must always be con- 
sidered along with the basic ecological and ethical prin- 
ciple of non-violence to people even those who harm the 
environment The risk of doing some bodily harm must 
always be minimized by the direct activist Is it neces- 
sary to eliminate all possibility of human harm, or just 
the most probable occasion of harm? Much depends on 
the degree of the environmental damage done by the cul- 
prit 

In our society non-violence is intertwined with dam- 
age or destruction to physical property. Most ecoteurs 
and ethicists see clear distinctions between property and 
people, although the general population may not. In 
fact* some regard violence as primarily involving prop- 
erty; for them, trashing a bulldozer is a very violent act, 
in fact far more violent than sending a football opponent 
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to the ho^ital for life. Because percqKions of violence 
are 90 different, tte ecoteur has a long uphm te^ 

The environmentally sensitive persor must preserve 
the environment, and still weigh the hostility of both the 
geneial pc^Hilace and many within the environmental 
movement who want to sqnraie themselves firon the 
radical fringe. The threat to this environmental commu- 
nity may rest in forcing them to purify their motives. Is 
association with other parts of the movement condi- 
tioned on putdic attitudes, job security, and funding 



group acceptability? Isn't the movement lar^^ enough 
to contain the direct activists? Isn't the proven method 
of direa action a legitimate form of preserving Appa- 
techian forests? Is violence to imqierty permiued in 
order to check and eliminate thre^ and actual violence 
to the ftagile fcmsts of our earth? 

The saving of our Appalachian tree cover is still in 
question, so it is truly fitting to end this particular dis- 
cussion with these unanswered questions. 
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The rediscovery of the Southern Highlands in the 
1960s and early 1970s reconvinced many Americans 
that change and progress had bypassed Appalachia. 
This erroneous view was reinforced by the production of 
aggregate regional statistics. Using the Tennessee Val- 
ley as a case study, it is clear that change has taken 
place. But it is also dear that change has taken place 
unevenly. The Tennessee River itself , the parallel roads 
and turnpikes, the parallel railroads, the TVA projects 
and the interstate revolution have carved a channel of 
modernization along which flow socio-economic and 
cultural change. A study of the economic development 
of East Tennessee reveals a disturbing sort of socio-eco- 
nomic and cultural determinism whereby the changes on 
the valley fkm have not been eiyoyed by those in the 
valley uplands. East Tennessee remains a land of prog- 
ress and poverty. (See Hgure 1 on page 106.) 

The valley floor, roughly 200 miles long and 55 
miles wide, tapering towards the southwest and to about 
3S miles, was qncious enough to accommodate the ear- 
liest settlers. Hie best land on the fk)or was rq)idly 
taken by the first influx of settlers in the 1770s and 
1780s, and increasing waves of settlement pushed popu- 
lation east and west into the poorer areas of the Cumber- 
lands and the Blue Ridge. Even on the valley floor, 
river and road transportation was slow and uneven, lim- 
iting what urban growth there was by inaccessibility to 
markets. But such urban growth as there was had 
already created a chasm between floor and upland peo- 
ples well before the railroad came. The floor, with bet- 
ter &rmland, higher yields, and accessibility to markets, 
also evolved nodules of town elites which were growing 
richer as secession approached. Coundes c he valley 
floor had lower crude birth rates, smaller fb^ ies, lower 
illiteracy and a lower dependence ratio than those of the 
uplands. When the railroads came to the valley floor, 
they found a culturally prepared and innovative popula- 
\km already in place. 

The first regional railroad establishment was Chat- 
tanooga in 1850. In a decade it had become a nuyor rail 
juncdon and purred the valley flocv development of 



rails up and down the old stagecoach routes. By 1860, 
passengers and freight could move on the East Tennes- 
see and Georgia and the East Tennessee and Virginia 
railroads from Chattanooga and Knoxville to Washing- 
ton and New York or to Adanta and Charleston. 
Despite the setbacks of the Civil War, the opening of the 
twentieth century saw three parallel rail lines on the val- 
ley floor. Few linkages were supplied into the moun- 
tainous hinterland. 

The rail connections turned Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga into burgeoning manufacturing and wholesale 
centers. The coal and iron deposits near botii cities plus 
their railroads and outside cspital transformed them into 
New South manu£acturing centers. In Knoxville alone, 
between 1870 and 1890, capital investtnent increased 
sixfold and 97 new factories were built between 1880 
and 1887 atone. The populations of both cities boomed^ 
swelled not only by in-migrating blacks, leaving farms 
and plantations, but by rural whites from die uplands. 
Although such expansion concentrated in Chattanooga 
and Knoxville and was uneven atong the rest of die val- 
ley floor, Sullivan and Bradley counties showed signs of 
economic robustness. But widi two-thirds of the manu- 
facturing goods of die valley coming from the two cities, 
diey were dominant By 1900, fully one-third of the val- 
ley population lived in cities of 10,000 or mort. 

The gulf between floor and upland widened to a 
chasm. Knoxville, for example, got streetiights in 1885, 
and interior electric lighting in 1886. Nearby, rural Sev- 
ierville did not even have paved streets until 1924. The 
pull of urban places took in die region's professional 
men, in die process denuding die uplands. In 1900, Sev- 
ier County had 25 doctors. In 1928, it had 12, 6 of 
whom were over fifty years old. Detailed medical data 
from Sevier County indicates diat general healdi and 
medical care were inferior to diat which was available 
on die valley floor. The floor cities and adjoining towns 
acted as a magnet for manufacturing labor. In 1900, 
Hamilton (Chattanooga) and Knox (Knoxville) counties 
had 6,228 and S,479 manufacturing wage earners 
respectively. Only 6 of East Tennessee's 36 odier 
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counties had 500 or more manufacturing wage-earners, 
all of ihem on the valley floor or adjacent to railix>ad 
lines. The grooves of modernization had worn deeply 
into the valley floor, and be^pyeen 1900 and 1930 would 
become deeper. 

The first three decades of the twentieth century saw 
continued growth in the manufacturing sector, especially 
in textiles and q^pareL The vmU of the valley was 
tiansfonried by paved roads and automobility, residen- 
tial and commercial^mdustrial electrification, introduc- 
tion of the radio and telephone and significant advances 
in public education. These changes, like industrialism, 
were felt unevenly, making dieir most profound impact 
on die valley floor. By 1930 large portions of the Cum- 
berland and Blue Ric^ iq)Iands bad reached a demo- 
gr^hic and economic crisis point, with strong out-mi- 
gradon already well underway. These areas, already in a 
state of dqv^on by 1930, were, as we shall see, fur- 
ther impacted during die Great Dqxession, as previous 
out-migrants to manuflBcturing centen traced dieir way 
back homeward to weather out die economic storm on 
die worn-out lands diey had so reoendy left But until 
1930, die valley floor counties were booming. The 
number of manufacturing wage-eamen increased dra- 
matically in die 1900-1930 period. In two decades, diey 
increased 147% in Hamilton County and 114% in Knox 
County. Starting firom a smaller base, die odier valley 
floor counties showed considerable growdi, in our sam- 
ple growing 212%, firom 3,109 woikers to 9,709. Of die 
top 12 manufacturing counties in die state, 8 were on die 
floor of East Tennessee's Great Valley. Comparable 
value added by manufacturing and population datti show 
diat between 1910 and 1920, floor growdi was high in 
bodi cat^ories, while die uplands showed little ot no 
growdi in value added and all upland counties suffered 
population declines. Lured by dreams of jobs, prosper- 
ity, and future oppcmmities, men and women were leav- 
ing the Cumberland and Blue Ridge for counties along 
die valley (toor. These dreams were often shattered 
amid the slums of shotgun houses in die industrial cities 
of die vall^ flocv, where racial violence, homicide and 
suicide were more prevalent dian in die uplands. Fisk 
University sociologist Charles S. Johnson urged blacks 
to stay on die land radier dian endure die hardshq)s of 
life in die urban concentrations (rf die Tennessee Valtey, 
and he might have issued die same advice to die upland 
white migrants who flocked to die cities as well But if 
life was hazardous for some, diere was for many die 
enhanced life-style of die urban environment— automo- 
bility, telephones, electricity, radio and opportunity. 

In later decades, automobility would mean die 
opportunity to stay in die uplands and commute to a job. 
But in die uplands during diis period, roads were poor 
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and autos scarce. The floor counties averaged one auto 
for every 7 persons. In die uplands it was one for every 
26. The same disparities existed in terms of electric 
hookups, telephones, paved roads, and radios and, more 
seriously, in educational opportunities. 

Whatever the merits of the country school, the pub- 
lic school systems of cities had die advantage of educa- 
tional flexibili^ more and betta-educated teachers, 
better public support, bigger Ubraries and more varied 
curricula. In 1928, on die valley floor diere was zero 
percent of elementary school teachers with only elemen- 
tary school educations. Some of the upland counties had 
from 2S% to 3S%. Correspondingly, more tax monies 
(in many instances double) were used for education in 
die floor counties dian in die upland counties. Higher 
upland fertility rates, larger families, higher dqiendency 
ratios and abnormally low standards of living indicate 
diat by die time of die depression, die iqiland counties 
were in die grip of a negative determinism. This in turn 
led to an increasing abandonment of die less prosperous 
areas for die urban clusters on die valley floor. In 1900, 
33.5% of die valley's residents lived in towns of 10,000 
or more persons. By 1930, diat figure had risen to 
48.3%. Bjt more exited die rural counties dian couM 
even be abso!^«ed by die valley flooi's modernization. In 
1930, die ratio if people bom in die TVA states but liv- 
ing elsewhere to those bom elsewhere but living in 
TVA*s seven stales was a disturbing 4.4 to 1.0. The cri- 
sis so long in coming had anrived even before the 
national dqpression. 

The depression caught bodi die floor and iq)land 
counties at a patticularly vulnerable time. The rural 
counties, still predominandy agricultural, had reached 
die limits of arable land and through inheritance patterns 
had subdivided land to die point where out-migration to 
floor cities had become imperative. The uplands, widi 
few exceptions, had been farmed to die point of near-ex- 
haustion, so diat even die leached-out remnants of die 
farming pq;)ulations were on the brink of economic dis- 
aster. The fkxv cities whose density had increased widi 
industrialization had absorbed people beyond dieir 
capacity to provide jobs, and many of the jobs diey did 
have were lab(v intensive, low-wage ones. Crowded 
widi blacks and Appalachian whites, who engaged in a 
savage competition for jobs in neighborhoods already 
obsolescent, die cities were chaotic. And the struggles 
between older business elites and progressives over 
issues hke taxation and government reform meant diat 
diey were badly prepared to deal widi die fury of die 
depression. In Knoxville, for example, by 1932 all six 
of its national banks had collapsed. Wages were low 
(35 cents an hour for textile workers) unemployment 
high (fiom 23* in 1930 to 7,534 in 1937), tax 
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cdlecdons dried up, and the city had to issue scrip to 
keq) going. In the uplands, the situation was worse, as 
previous migrants to the ddes of the valley floor and the 
nation's industrial centers returned to press hard on 
abeady-strained resources. In Grundy County on the 
Cumberland Plateau, for example, 60% of the total pop- 
ulation was on relief in 193S. Hie dqpresston afflicted 
iq>land and lowiand alike. By 1932, income from indus- 
trial production in the Tennessee Valley states was 
SS.8% of its 1929 figure. Agriculture was 41.4% and 
construction 23.9% Qty and county alike fought to sur- 
vive the crisis, some towns fivfeiting the equivalent of 
30% of tax receipts in exemptions to lure industries. 
Between 1934 and 1937, 63 firms did locate in the val- 
ley. But half were textile and apparel industries, com- 
prising 64% of the new jobs, and they paid desperately 
low wages. 

Hie Tennessee Valley Authority was bom in the 
midst of this crisis. The agency was riven by internal 
power struggles whose net result was the triumph of the 
powa, navigation, and test demonstration farm pro- 
grams, at die expense of idealistic planning programs 
designed cmly to improve the rural uplands. But the suc- 
cessful programs deq)ened the channel of modernization 
along the valley floor and, in some cases, barely touched 
the upland. Electrification came late and in small 
amounts to the rural cooperatives, early and abundantly 
to the municipal distributors on the valley floor. 
Improved navigation, it is now abundantly clear, did not 
affect East Tennessee md, as >^lmon Droze has shown, 
the bulk of the increaiied river traffic using the nine foot 
channel was used ^jy TV A to supply its own building 
programs and later :oal for its steam plants. 

Test demonstra Jon data and materials from TVA*s 
files indicate that, though successful on the vaUey floor, 
die program was designed to help die larger commercial 
farm units, and was of little real help to the iq)land 
farmer practicing subsistence farming. Indeed, many of 
die latter were forced to relocate by TVA dams and 
most, reinforced by a culture that was avowedly premo- 
demist, chose to remain on die poorer coils of die 
uplands instead of migrating to better farmlands on die 
valley flocv. By 1946, TVA had acquired 1.1 million 
acres of land— l/23rd of die entire valley— and had 
removed 13,449 families (roughly 72,000 persons) from 
16 reservoir areas. It had inundated 298,000 acres, 
much of it the region's best crop and pasture land. The 
removed rural upland families paid a hea\7 social cost 
for benefits ostensibly derived downstream at Chatta- 
nooga. 

Yet die TVA-claimed benefits of flood control at 
Chattanooga were somewhat dubious. For example, if 



die "SOO year flood" of 1867 were to reoccur widi all die 
TVA dams in place, die flood crest at Chattanooga 
would be 47.8 feet, which would almost devastate \}k 
city. It is demonstrable diat die industrial growdi along 
die Tennessee River owed more to railroads than to die 
river, and diat cheap electrical power, save for die giant 
Atomic Energy Commission complex at Oak Ridge, was 
not really a spur to industrialization. The greatest 
growdi item was in textile and apparel indusoies, which 
do not consider power mtes a burge cost item, relying 
more on low taxes, low-wage nonunion ivcnkers, and 
cheaper construction costs. Moreover, die region's cen- 
tral urban areas, which accounted for 56.1% of die 
increase in manufacturing workers between 1929 and 
1950, had been electrified long before die advent of 
TVA. Hnally, diere was no surge in industrialization 
after TVA took over power production: from 1929 to 
19S0, manufacturing income rose only from 15 to 20% 
of die area's total income. 

Assessing TVA's impaa is made extremely difficult 
because it is so inseparable from die impaa of World 
War n. What benefits it did bring were essentially con- 
fined to die vaUey floor. Astudydonein I940toassess 
die impact of TVA on die Norris Basin, an upland area 
of 5 counties, noted aj^rcvingly diat TVA had got peo- 
ple "on die move" and, indeed, it had; outmigration from 
T^A areas was powerfril diroughout die l9SOs and 
1960s, in itself a sign diat TVA had not produced 
enough impact to provide in-place socio-economic 
relief. As die war neared an end, diere was a revival in 
TVA of a movement to have the agency address regional 
problems, a testament of die audiorit/s limited suc- 
cesses in uplifting die Tennessee valley. Yet where 
diere were successes, again diey had been along die val- 
ley floor and, like die railroad earlier, had widened die 
gsq;) between die Inlands and die floor of die valley. The 
postwar years would see dus tong-term trend continue. 

Nationally die period from World War n to 1960 
was one of economic growth fueled by suburbanization, 
low interest rates, high industrial production, consumer 
purchasing and installment buying. East Tennesseans 
did not, to a large extent, share in diis. The region, even 
with government assistance, was unable to reverse 
trends which had locked it into a sort of stasis with per- 
sistent rural poverty and continued out-migiadon. 

The exyerience of Claiborne County, by no means 
die poorest in die region, is a case in point By 1960, die 
county had but two small industries, was heavily agri- 
cultural and losing young people in enormous numbers. 
By 1966, 79% of die county's families had annual 
incomes of under $3,000 and die county was heavily 
dependent upon federal programs. Adult illiteracy was 
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estimated to be over S0%. N(y could the metro areas on 
the valley floor staunch the flow of young people out- 
wards from the region. In Knoxville between 1948 and 
1960, durable goods manufacturing declined by 4,200 
jobs, and total personal income (in 19S8 dollars) was 
13.6% below southeastern averages. By 19S7 unem- 
ployment had risen to 9.7%. As people left the uplands 
for the floor cities to seek woric, they were often diss^ 
pointed. During the war years (1940-1950), 44^ per- 
sons migrated into Knoxville. In the following decade 
30,000 left, most of them between the ages of 18 and 64. 
In 19S9, when 33% of US. £unilies earned incomes of 
under $5,000, 51% of KnoxviUe's fomilies fell into that 
category. In Chattanooga and Tri-Cities, the same pat- 
terns were discernible. Unable to build on wartime 
gains, the cities were beginning to locdc like the regions 
which demographically fed them. 

The inability of tkxxr cities to play their absorptive 
role to the hint»lands meant that those areas would be 
plagued by steady out-migration from the region and ris- 
ing dependency ratk>s. The Tennessee Valley's per ci^)- 
ita income was, in 1929, only 45% of the nation's. By 
1966, the valley's percentage had risen to 70% of the 
national average. But only 34 of TVA's 201 counties 
could match or exceed that figure and many upland 
counties still had incomes which were 45% of the 
national average. In aggregate terms, the TVA region 
still lagged about 25% behind the nation in personal 
income. In attei ipting to account for diat gap and the 
inability of East Tennessee to recover from modem 
recessionary trends, the authors sampled nine inland 
and six floor counties in East Tennessee. This disaggre- 
gated data, unlike the aggregate figures TVA uses ior 
the Tennessee Valley, reveal that the gap discussed ear- 
lier has not only not disiqjpeared in the most recent dec- 
ades, but in some ttspoots it has widened ftirther, lead- 
ing the audiors to posit an argument that regionally the 
economy operates at hi^y variable sptcds and in vari- 
ant directions in East Tennessee. The cutting edge of 
this variance qrpears to lie in physiogrq>hic determi- 
nants. Not does this sq>aration by upland and towland 
counties reveal all the differences, since some counties 
are internally divided between "upland" and "lowland" 
zones. If the data were takeniq)art by CCD's, which we 
have done for one county, and all the uplands matched 
against all the lowland data by county census districts, 
the results would reveal a greater determinism than is 
reflected here. Isolation, inaccessibility, lagged indus- 
trial growth and in general a slower response to modern- 
ization have continued to exact a high social price from 
the people of the niral inlands. (See m^ in Figure 1 on 
page 106.) 

It is hardly news that, toi the most part, these 



historical trends have not been altered in contemporary 
times, in spite of a good deal of attention and money 
being paid to the rural uplands. Demogrsqphically, aver- 
age family size in the upkmds has declined, but is still 
well above that for the valley aoor. Also, while heavy 
outmigration q>pears to have ceased, in fact it has not, 
but is only being masked by retired people (many of 
them original outmigrants from the region) moving into 
the uplands, thus skewing the dependency ratio even 
more out of balance. 

In educational facilities, the valley floor counties 
continue to ouQ)erform die uplands, where illiteracy 
remains high, tax supprm iot education bw, and hostil- 
ity to institutionalized education never far from the sur- 
face. (See Tables 1 and 2 on page 107.) Indeed, this 
animosity has surfaced in places like Claiborne County, 
where an elementary school intensive reading program 
is in danger of being sacked by irate parents. And, as 
with educational facilities, upland counties tend to be 
deficient in healtii care facilities as well. These areas 
remain significandy below a«*erage in the mean numbers 
of physicians, dentists, nurses and professional healtii 
care facilities, in spite of die fact that die uplands con- 
tain a rapidly aging population. (See Tables 3, 4, and 5 
on pages 108, 109, and 110.) 

Economic indicators still show die deep chasm 
between valley and upland counties. Personal income 
data continue to show strong variances. The service sec- 
tor, a large proportion of the jobs in a modem urban 
society, is generally anemic in die uplands. In die 
uplands, a significant amount of total income is derived 
from government transfer payments (federal assistance), 
in many cases exceeding die dependency levels of die 
Great Depression of die 1930s. (See Tables 6 and 7 on 
page 111, as weU as Figure 2 on page 112.) Indeed, in 
die Cumberland Plateau counties of Bledsoe and 
Grundy, transfer payments are die largest single source 
of income. In short, poverty has ridden die contour 
mariu across East Tennessee. To be sure, some industry 
has come to die uplands. Yet, for die most part, diey are 
low-wage, labor-intensive establishments like textiles 
and sppdxel, neither of which offer die region sufficient 
economic diversification or constmier buying power so 
desperately needed. At die same time, part-time farm- 
ing, widely practiced in die uplands, is less an economic 
equalizer as it is a life-style which many upland citizens 
preserve by woridng off die farm, in die mills, in con- 
struction, in tourism. All are economically vuhierable, 
as noted in the State of Tennessee's 1977 Tennessee 
Appalachian Development Plan, which called for a 
greater "mix"^ of employment opportunities. (See Fig- 
ures 3, 4, and 5 on page 113.) 
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The dominance of tow-technology, low-wage Indus- 
tries has nuule it extremely difficult for the uplands to 
move ahead to close the gq) between it and the valley 
floor or the nation. The Eastern District continued to 
hold roughly 71% of all textiles and apjpmi jobs in the 
TVA 201-counCy area. While some "new line" indus- 
tries did come to East Tennessee, they tended to concen- 
trate along the deep grooves of the valley floor, which 
possessed better transpcvtation focilities, a skilled labor 
pod, and aggressive industrial recruiters. Most iqiland 
counties were left virtually untouched by the "new line" 
industrializatioiu Hence, in terms of types of industry, 
educational facilities, incomes, dependency ratios, dis- 
persal of construction and health care facilities, the 
upland counties continue to oe die most vulnerable sec- 
tion of a highly vuhierable region. (See Figures 6, 7, 
and 8 on page 114.) 

What is to be done? National policy assumes 
increasingly that the "maricet" should be the sole arbiter 
of economic development, as in the maxim that if jobs 
are not made available in a region then people should be 
encouraged to leave die region for jobs elsewhere. The 
authors disagree with this (or these) assumptions and 
feel that, where possiUe, deliberate developmental 
efforts should be made for and within the region or 
suto^on, and that such efforts should deliberately seek 
to bend or reshiq)e economic development to suit the 
needs of the region's people. The "nuuket" must not be 
allowed to shape the regional destiny through outmigra- 
tion. 

Today the region finds itself in a state of economk: 
imbalance and vuhierability. It is an assumption of the 
authcxs that TVA's goal of economic development 
should be the achievement of an "adequate" quality of 
life of the region's inhabitants, and that "adequate" may 
be taken to mean "must meet national standards of 
emptoyment, income, education, health, and safety." 
Ideologically and statutorily, TVA's mission, seen his- 
torically, was in the regional planning function with the 
aim of socio-economic improvement of the valley peo- 
ple. But numerous worics attest to the abandonment by 
TVA of its central planning function. As Norman Wen- 
gert, a TVA loyalist" pointed out, TVA has been witii- 
out comprehensive and systematic social and economic 
planning since 1938. In fact, TVA abandoned its plan- 
ning function to non-TVA planning units diroughout the 
states of die TVA system. This abandonment or divesti- 
ture of its planning function has led to a dysfunction of 
TVA's planning ann and atrophy to the point where 
power and power-related issues have become paramount 
within TVA. 

Few people now remember that TVA was 



conceived in a spasm of anti-capitalism as represented in 
die industrial components of the depression. It was, for 
its time, a "radical" resolution of die woes of the day. In 
later years Gordon Clapp's dictum tiiat when TVA 
ceased to be controversial it would be inconsequential 
were misunderstood entirely. The agency became con- 
uoversial because in die idiom of post-industrial Amer 
ica it had become inconsequential. 

In many respects TVA had die boldest mandate and 
die best area to practice it in. In socio-economic terms it 
failed its earlier mission. The authors feel that today, to 
restore a sense of mission, TVA must recapture its plan- 
ning function in such a way as to override die limitations 
of geophysical determinism, and bring die regional areas 
diat have too tong suffered economic exclusion into die 
mainstream of the valley (toor. This does not mean 
physical removal It might entail die closest attention to 
the development of urban centers in non-metro rural 
areas, die direction the most recent of die Tennessee 
^jpalachian Development Plans has taken. It undoubt- 
edly directs attention to relief in place of die areas in the 
region most m need of develqiment It would be pre- 
sumptuous of die audKxs to dictate specific policy 
beyond saying that die formulation of a remedial central 
plan should be widiin die reach of TVA'c myriad of tal- 
ents. If it b not, dien pertuq)s die agency should assume 
the position of a utility and accept die consequences. 

Aggregate figures, at least for die TVA region, gen- 
erated by TVA economists, have observed die malaise 
of die uplands. TVA's economists have suggested diat if 
people cannot survive in die uplands diey should emi- 
grate. But ifpeople in die uplands follow the dictates of 
the market and move from die land to urban centers 
diere is a great risk diat diey will not be economically 
absorbed, and will become a burden on die social servi- 
ces infrastructure diat in iiuier cities is already stretched 
to die breaking point Nor do people in the valley want 
to move. Hieir willingness to stay on die land is evi- 
denced by die strengdi of part-time farming in the val- 
ley, which is an amenity and a system of values paid for 
by die wages of industry, tourism, and low level service 
jobs which many in die valley will drive 7S miles (one- 
way) to obtain in order to stay in dieir home place. In 
this siuiation diere will be no return to die family farm 
except on a part-time basis. Despite the powerful attrac- 
tion of die mydi of JeCfersonian romanticism, die golden 
age of die yeoman fanner has long since turned to brass. 
The crisis in die Tennessee Valley uplands is not die dis- 
appearance of die family farm, it is a crisis of die sus- 
tainability of non-farm employment which is die one 
item diat makes part time farming, often done at an eco- 
nomic loss, viable. Upland Tennesseans have a great 
pride of place and are a willing, capable work force. But 
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the jobs which sustain them and their tobacco and cattle 
operations are in great danger of being lost to overseas 
competition. If upland Tennessee had been in the past 
like one of Wallenstein's zones of dependence* attractive 
to industry with cheap, non-union labor, industry has 
found other, and more fertile zones in the third world. 
The problem of the Tennessee Valley uplands, and by 
extei^ion, Appolachia, is, as Salim Kublawi says, a 
global one. 

Programs must be devised which balance simultane- 
ously sustainable industrial growth in the uplands with 
financially subsidized pait-time farming. In Germany, 
France, Denmaric and Austria government programs 
have intervened to underwrite part- time farming in 
order to prevent a hemorrhaging out of young people 
from rural to overcrowded urban areas. 

Is there room for optimism in this? There is prob- 
ably no easy answer. The fact that mountain folk like 
the rest of us have been submersed for generations in the 
cultural hegemony of mainstream American capitalism 
makes it difficult to mobilize people from the ground up. 
There may be good people, 1^ economy, and bad poli- 



tics, but it will take more than good people to reverse 
trends over a century old in some cases. It will also take 
massive infusions of monies dedicated to truly iegional 
plan^-tng, and not on the basis of TVA which has been 
c uupt in the planning function since the end of the 
Depression and the dominance of David Lilienthal. An 
Appalachian regional authority, an Appalachian 
Regional Commission with money and very shaip teeth 
could perhaps do the job and allow a true regional entity 
to emerge. But the great "wedge** of economically dis- 
advantaged which has emerged from Salim's excellent 
mapping study indicates just how far past Appalachia 
we have come, or put another way has "Appalachiail- 
ized". The great wedge of citizens has b^me co- 
joined in losses of economk: advantages and a sense of 
powerlessness. It suggests that a regionaliism of those 
who have tost out economically, now much larger than 
geographic Appalachia, could become the basis of a new 
political populism whose sheer weight of numbers could 
make itself felt. Perhs^s it is not counties which should 
be consolidated, but the whole region of dispossessed 
Americans. 



Figure 1: EAST TENNESSEE 




Rural Uplands: Valley Counties: //y/ 
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Tmblm 1 



Pwottnt School Ymts Conplotod in Population 
At LMst 25 Ymxs Old by County 





No 


Grades 


High 


College (One 




School 


1-8 


School 


Year or More) 


Rural Upland: 












72 


20 


6 






68 


21 


7 






59 


28 


10 






68 


22 


6 






77 


16 


4 






74 


17 


5 






75 


16 


4 






67 


21 


8 






70 


20.0 


6.3 






70.0 


20.0 


6.3 


Valley Floor: 














48 


36 


14 






59 


31 


8 






58 


31 


9 






64 


24 


9 






61 


28 


9 






51 


33 


14 






56.8 


30.5 


10.5 



Source: Jacob Edwin Wiebe^ "Effects of Inveatments in Water Resources on 
Regional Income and En^loyment" (Onpubliahed Ph.D. Diasertationr 
University of Tennesseer 1971). 



Table 2 

Median Sohool years , Persons 25 and Ovwr 
in I960 by Selected County Group 

Rural Upland: 



Bledsoe 7.9 

Campbell 7.7 

Carter 8.5 

Cocke 7.9 

Fentress 7.3 

Grainger 7.4 

Grundy 8.0 

Monroe 7.0 

Hancock 7.2 

Valley Floor: 

Sullivan 9.0 

Greene 8.5 

Bradley 8.5 

Sevier 8.3 

McMinn 8.4 

Washington 8.9 

State median 8.8 

U.S. median 10.6 



Source: Jacob Edwin WiebOr ''Effects of Investments xn Water Resources on 
Regional Income and En^loyment" (Unpublished Ph.D. Disaertationr 
University of Tennesseor 1971). 
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Tabl* 3 

Total Parsoaal ZnoooM, Transfer Paynants, aad Trmnsfar 
Payments as a Parcantaga of Total Parsonal Xaooaa, 1981 
By Sal 6c tad County Group 



Total 
Personal 
Income 



Transfer Payments As 
Transfer Percentage of Total 
Payments Personal Income 



(1981) 



(1981) 



Rural Upland: 
Bledsoe. . • . 
Campbell . • . 

Carter 

Cocke 

Fentress • . . 
Grainger, . . 

Grundy 

Monroe 

Hancock* . . • 



48. 

213. 
308< 
168. 

67. 

93. 

72. 
160. 



32.8 



10,977 
64,038 
60,315 
37,430 
21,184 
19,756 
19,890 
34,009 
8,882 



22.6% 
29.9% 
19.6% 
22.2% 
31.6% 
21.2% 
27.4% 
21.2% 
27.1% 



Valley Floor: 



Sullivan 1,383.4 179,726 13.0% 

G3^««n« 374.6 19,890 5.3% 

Bradley 539.2 73,468 13.6% 

Sevier 307.1 48,008 15.6% 

McMinn 303.4 53,027 17.5% 

Washington 737.2 123,794 16.8% 



1979 Poverty Threshold, Family of Four - $7,412 

Source: Table 2.15, 60-62 Total Personal Income By County Of Residence, 
Selected Years (In Millions of Dollars), Table 2.18, 74-80, Transfer 
Payments By Type By County (Thousands of Dollars), 1981; Tennessee 
Statistical Abstract, 1983/84, Knoxville, CBER, 1983. 
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Vuflter of PhysioiaxM R«poxt«d in Appalaehian T«nn«««M 
With lUtM Pm 1,000 PopulAtion 
&)r County (1972) 



Number of Physicians Rate Per 1,000 

County p«r Appalachian County Population 

Mountain Counties: 

Bledsoe 2 0.3 

Canpbell 13 Q-S 

Carter 19 o,4 

CocJce 7 0.3 

Fentress 6 0.5 

Grainger 2 0.1 

Grundy 1 o,l 

Hancock 2 0.3 

Monroe 9 9^4 



Valley Floor Counties: 



Bradley 37 o.7 

Greene 29 0.6 

McMinn 27 0.8 

S*vier 15 q.S 

Sullivan.... 179 1.4 

Washington 99 1^3 



Total physicians reported in Dnited States 348,328 

Total nuxnber of physicians in Appalachian Tennessee 1,737 

Total number of physicians in Tennessee 5,965 

Rate of physicians per 1,000 population in United States 1.7 

State rate of physicians per 1,000 population 1.2 

Appalachian rate of physicians per 1,000 population l.O 
Appalachian rate of physicians per 1,000 population, 

excluding Sullivan, Washington, Knox, and Hamilton Counties 0.6 
Appalachian number of physicians per 1,000 population, 

excluding Sullivan, Washington, Knox, and Hamilton Counties 586 



Source: Appendix C, Table 17, Tennessee Appalachian Development Plan, 

prepared by the Department of Economic and Community Development 
and the Tennessee State Planning Office, 1973. 
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Tabl« 5 

8«lMt«d County Groups D«pMd«nqy lUtio in I960 

Dependency 
Ratio 

Rural Upland: 



Bledsoe 7^.8 

Campbell 74.1 

Carter 63.3 

CocJce 70.8 

Fentress 81.3 

Grainger 69.1 

Grundy 80.1 

Monroe 72.5 

Hancock 73.5 

Net 73.5 

Valley Floor: 

Sullivan 61.3 

Greene 62.3 

Bradley 65.4 

Sevier 65.3 

HcMinn 66.9 

Washington 63.0 

N*t 64.0 



Dependency ratio: Sum of population 14 and under plus those over 
64 divided by the population 15 through 64 
multiplied by 100. This equals the number of 
dependents supported by 100 working-age 
people . 



Source: Charles L. Cleland, Selected Population and Agricultural 
Statistics for Tennessee Counties, University of 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 
359, January 1963. 
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1959 MttdlAA FamUy Zaoom in Dollars and 
Parcant of Faaily Incoma <91,000 and >$10,000 



Parcant Family Parcant Fanaly 
Madian Family Incomas Incoma 
Incoma <$1,000 >$10,000 

Rural Upland: 



Bladaoa 1, 984 34.4 1.1 

Campball 2,579 21.1 3.0 

Cartar 3,847 12.1 4.8 

Cocka 2,504 22.1 3.5 

Fantrass 1,942 32.0 1.4 

Graingar 2,473 21.0 2.1 

Grundy 2,221 25.5 2.6 

Monroa 1,442 37.0 3.7 

Hancock 2,745 21.0 1.2 



Vallay Floor: 

Sullivan 5,115 8.5 10.7 

Graana 3,128 16.3 3.7 

Bradlay 2,296 9.1 6.2 

S^viar 2,890 17.0 3.3 

McMinn 3,390 12.7 5.3 

Washington 4,102 10.2 8.0 

Stata 2,292 12.2 7.8 

Unitad Statas 3,161 5.6 15.1 



Sourca: Darivad from Ormond Corry: Parsonal Incoms Trands in Tennassaa . 



Tabla 7 

Paroantaga of All ramillas with Xacoaas 
Balow Povarty Laval, 1979 by County 



Rural Upland: 

Bladsoa 21.4 

Campball 21. 1 

Cartar. 14.8 

Cocka 23.4 

Fant^*ass 29.7 

Graingar 20.3 

Grundy '*i.2 

Monroa ig.2 

Hancock 39.5 

Vallay Floor: 

Sullivan 10. 1 

Graana 14.9 

Bradlay 11. 0 

Saviar 13.0 

McMinn 13.9 

Washington 10.5 

197 9 Poverty threshold, 

family of four $7,412 



Source: Table 2.17, Poverty Status of Families by County, 1979, 
Tennessee Statistical Abstract, 1983/1984. Knoxville, 
CBER, 1983. 
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rigur# 3: PMOwit of Inoom DMiT«d from S^rrioM 1929-1967 

• Iff T , 




riguM 5: PMomt o£ XnooM D«riT»d from GoT^mmMt 192 9^-19 67 



2S 
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Tigoxm 7: XnerMM in Tutil^ Mill Products and Appanl 
at P«re«ntag« of County's Total Kanufaoturing, 1950-1970 




rigun S: Taxtila and J^paral Imploymnt, 1960-1970 
Counties which oxcMdod the 170 porar countlos* avaraga Increasa o£ 35.97% 
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Introduction 

Tlie economy of the Appalachian region has always 
been tied to the land and the resources on and below that 
land. Bdost industries arrives in the region, the econ- 
omy dqwnded upon the family farm (Eller, 1982). 
After the region was "discovered" by outsiders, coal and 
timber became its raison ditre. 

The timber resources, however, made a much 
smalkr contribution to the region's economy than did 
coal (Fbrd,l962). Most of the timber in the region was 
removed during the period 1890 to 1920 (Eller, 1982) 
by methods which were very destructive to the land and 
waterways. Only the largest trees were removed and the 
remainder were rendered virtually unusable. Unlike the 
coal resource, no more trees were "discovered" to create 
another economic boom. 

One result of this activity was the setting aside of 
lands under the administration of the Forest Service of 
the U.S. Dqurtment of Agriculture. In the next section, 
a discussion of these Appalachian national fcmsts will 
be presented, followed by a discussion dt the manaj^e* 
ment of these forests and some of the conflicts which 
have led to the enactment of laws affecting national for- 
est management The paper will conclude with a discus- 
sion of the future management of the Appalachian 
national fmsts (using s an example the Nantahala and 
Pisgah National Forests in western North Carolina) and 
an evaluation of their role in the future of the economy 
of the region. 



The Appalachian National Forests 

The 397 counties in the 13 states which deflne the 
Appalachian region contain all or parts of 13 national 
forests (see Table 1 on page 116). These national for- 
ests contain a total of q)proximately 7,480,600 acres, of 
which aiqxoximately 6,441^00 lie within the Appalach- 
ian region. This area, however, is only about 3% of the 
total area covered by fimsts in the region (Appalachian 
R^onal Conunission, 1983) and, as a consequence. 



these Appalachian national forests have assumed a dif- 
ferent in the economy of the region than have the 
older and larger western national forests. 

All of the national forests in the eastern United 
States were literally created from "lands nobody 
wanted" (Shands and Healy, 1977). They had been 
abused and mined, not unlike the oxal resource of east- 
em Kentucky and West Virginia. The consequences of 
this abuse were economic deprivation and environmen- 
tal disaster. 

A more positive result of this activity was the pas- 
sage of the Weeks' Law in 1911, which authorized ue 
Secretary of Agriculhire to "examine, locate, and pur- 
chase such forested, cutover, or denuded lands witiun 
die watersheds of navigaUe streams as in his judgment 
may be necessary to the regulation of the flow of navi- 
gable streams for die production of timber (USDA 
' 1983). Land purchased under diis law from the Vander- 
bilt family in western North Carolina became, in 1916, 
the first eastern (and first Appalachian) national forest— 
the Pisgah National Forest 

From the beginning, die purpose of die national for- 
ests was to be economic. The Organic Administration 
Act of 1897 which created die national forest system 
stated, "No national forest shaU be established except to 
improve and protect die forest widiin die boundaries, or 
for die purpose of securing favorable conditions of water 
flows, and to furnish a continuous supply of timber for 
die use and necessities of citizens of die United States" 
(USDA, 1983, p. 6). This purpose was reinforced 
(implicidy) by die Weeks Law. The forests were man- 
aged to provide timber and protect navigable sti-eams 
(die miuor arteries of commerce). 

Young foresters (as potential forest managers) 
were trained in diis purpose as part of dieir formal edu- 
cation. Davis (1966) described the forest manager as 
one who "needs to have die eardiy and intimate forest 
understanding of die silviculturist, die long-range view- 
point of die planner, die skills of die administrator, and 
die alermess, flexibility, and all-round resourcefubess 
of a successful businessman (p. 1)." This role of die 
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Table 1. Proclaimed National Forests within the Appalachian Region, Date 
Established, and Acreage. 



State 


National Forest 


Established 


Alabama 


Beuikhead 
Talladega 


1/15/18 


Georgia 


Chattahoochee 




Kentucky 


Daniel Bnnnp 

Jefferson 


4/21/36 


Mississippi 


H. \ly Springs 
Tomblgbee 


6/15/36 

11/27/RQ 


North Carolina 


Cherokee 

Nantahala 

Plsgah 


7/14/20 
1/2Q/20 
10/17/16 


Ohio 


Wayne 


10/1/51 


Pennsylvania 


Allegheny 


9/24/23 


South Carolina 


Sumter 


7/13/36 


Tennessee 


Cherokee 


7/14/20 


Virginia 


George Washington 
Jefferson 


5/16/18 
4/21/36 


West Virginia 


George Washington 

Jefferson 

Monongahela 


5/16/18 
4/21/36 
4/28/20 



Total National Forest Acreage 
Total Acreage In Appal. Region 



Total 


Percent In 




Appal. ReK. 


179.365 


100' 


368,957 


100 


741,400 


100 


679.449 


100 


961 


100 


145.141 


100 


65.412 


100 


327 


100 


517.436 


100 


495.979 


100 


178.225 


100 


5i0.690 


100 


357.599 


12 


626,748 


100 


965.883 


25 


669.683 


100 


100.006 


100 


18. 2'! 5 


100 


859,092 


.1.00 


7.480.598 




6.441,499 





Source: Shands. W. E. . and Healy. R. E. The Lands Nobody W«nfpH , Pages 
2o5''2d7» 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. Report of the Forest Service: Fi scal 

Year 19o5 . Table No. I9. 
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foftst manager, first written in 19S4« was already being 
challenged, particularly for the public forester managing 
the eastern national forest 

The eastem national fiuests have never had the 
same impact on their regional economies as have the 
western national forests. In 1985, fot example, the 
national fimsts in the 13 states of the Southeastern 
Region of the Fcmst Service (Region 8) sold timber 
worth approximately $7S billion (USDA, 1986). In 
comparison, ihe forests in the state of Califcmia 
(Region S) sdd $89 billion, and ihe forests in Oregon 
and Washington (Region 6) sold $333 billion. Clearly, 
the eastem fmsts have a much Ixoader purpose than 
timber production alone. 

At the end of the 19SOs and the beginning of the 
1960s, the role of the national forests became beuer 
defined Their purpose was still economic in nature, but 
die economics of forest management was becoming 
broader. Duerr (1960) defined forestry economics as 
the field that "considen how forest lands and related 
human and industrial resources are allocated, or man- 
aged, to help sadsfy people's wants (p. 10)." People's 
wants had now changed, and this led to a series of laws 
and events which will, in the long-run, change the future 
management of the national fcxesL 



Mulilple-Use Management 

Aldiough the national forests were created to "fur- 
nish a continuous supply of timber for the use and 
necessities of cidzens of the United States'* (USDA, 
1983), odier uses were recognized as being iqypropriate. 
Besides the protection of waterways, natkmal forest sys- 
tems land could be used for "the protection of game ani- 
mals, birds, or fish" (Wildlife Game Refuges Act of 
1916) and for the development of mineral resources 
(Mineral Resources on Weeks Law Lands Act of 1917). 
Multiide-use management of the national forests, how- 
ever, was generally considered to he timber first and 
odiers as appn^ate until the late l9S0s, when the 
changing wants of the public forced a re-evaluation of 
national forest . management 

The enacunent of the Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield 
Act of 1960 (USDA, 1983) redefined die multiple uses 
which the public wanted from die national forests. It 
stated diat "It is die policy of die Congress diat die 
national forests are estid>lishedand shall be administered 
for outdoOT recreation, range, timber, watershed, and 
wildlife and fish purposes," Multiple-use was defined as 
"die management of all die various renewable surface 
resources of die national forests so diat diey are utilized 



in die combination diat will best meet die needs of die 
American people«...imd not necessarily die combination 
of uses Vm will give die greatest dollar reuim or die 
greatest unit output" (USDA, 1983, pp. 1S6-1S7). 

Ibe concept of multiple-use fits well into die man- 
agement of die Appalachian national forests. They had 
always been managed for timber and water, and hunting 
and fishing were a part of die Appalachian culture. The 
region had been discovered by tourists very eariy, lead- 
ing to die creation of national paries such as the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Parte in 1926 (Mastran and 
Lowerre, 1983). However, in inlying die concqH of 
multiple-use, problems arose from two sources: die 
imimcision of die definition of multq)le-*use and die 
pressures internal and external to die Potest Service. 

Multiple-use means "....jnaUng die most judicious 
use of die land for some or all of dieses resources or 
related services over areas large enough to provide suffi- 
cient latimde for periodic adjustments in use to conform 
to changing needs and conditions;..." (USDA. 1983, p. 
156). Does "areas large enou^ to provide sufficient 
latitude" mean one acre? Or 100 acres or more? Or an 
entire national forest? Faced widi die difficulty of 
resolving diese questions, national forest administrators 
attempted to ensure diat all acres under dieir jurisdiction 
provided as many of die multqile uses as possible. 

The national forests, however, still retained dieir 
economic reason for being. Pressures to produce more 
timber came from die forest products induistry and from 
die Forest Service itself, in response to pressures firom 
Congress and die National Administration (Frome, 
1984). Multii4e-use became a tool to justification of 
activities which in diemselves were single-use. Timber 
harvesting, for example, could be justified because it 
provided for roads which provided access to the forests 
for hunters, fishermen, and recreational users. 

The public, however, was becoming more con- 
cerned widi die overall management of die National For- 
est System. This concern led to die enactment of die 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969 
(USDA, 1983), die purpose of which was "to declare a 
national policy which will encourage productive and 
enjoyable harmony between man and his environment: 
to promote die efforts which will prevent or elinunate 
damage to die environment and biosphere and stimulate 
die healdi and welfare of man; to enrich the understand- 
ing of die ecological systems and natural resources 
important to die Nation; and to establish a Council on 
environmental Quality" (p. 271). Under diis Act, die 
Forest Service not only had to identiify die multiple uses 
which would result from any activity such as road con- 
struction or timber harvesting, but also to identiify die 
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"impacts" on the environment of these activities. 



Land Management Planning 

The public's concern over the management of the 
national forests did not stop with the enactment of 
NEPA. Now they had another vehicle with which to 
challenge the Foftst Service, and they did so in several 
court cases in the early 1970s. In 1973, for example, 
dearcutting as a harvest ivactice on the Monongahela 
National Forest was challenged in court (Frome, 1984). 
This led to the passage of two laws which significantly 
changed the application oi multiple-use management on 
the national forests. 

The first of these laws was the Forest and Range- 
land Renewable Resources Planning Aa (RPA) of 
1974 (USDA, 1983). Hiis Act directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to assess the entire nation's fuests and 
rangelands every ten years and submit recommendations 
for long-range Fbrest Service i»ograms, widi updates 
every five years. The first of these was accomplished in 
197S. In 1976, RPA was amended. 

The National Forest Management Act (NFMA) of 
1976 amended RPA and required die Secretary of Agri- 
culture to "incorporate the standards and guidelines 
required by this section in plans lot units of the National 
Fbrest system as soon as practicable...but no later than 
September 30, 1985 (USDA, 1983, p. 445). The Act 
also reinforced die commitment of Congress to the prin- 
ciple of multiple-use and the involvement of die public 
in the development of tiiese plans. 

It has been the puUic involvement in the land man- 
agement planning process which has caused die most 
trauma feu* national forest planners and administrators. 
Prior to die passage of NEPA, RPA, and NFMA, forest 
administrators' contacts widi die public were generally 
one-on-one or widi small groups with specific com- 
plaints. After diese laws were enacted, Foorest Sq)ervi- 
sm and Rangers found themselves deluged widi com- 
plaints, requests for information, and public concerns 
about die way Uiey (die adnunistrators) were managing 
their (die public's) national forests. The process of land 
Mai:nagement planning served to provide a vehicle which 
increased dus deluge. 

In 1984, die Proposed Land and Resource Manage- 
ment Plan for die Nantahala and Pisgah National Forests 
was submitted for public review and comment Over 
1700 letters, petitions, and comments were received, of 
which over 90% were negative. According to die pub- 
lic, die National Forests in Nordi Carolina were going to 
build too many roads, harvest too much timber 



(particularly by dearcutting), not provide enough 
itive" recreational opportunities, and adversely affect 
habitat for wildlife. Ilie forest went 'l»ck to die draw- 
ing board" in 1985. 

Fc»est planners collected new data on die status of 
existing roads on die forests; re-evaluated costs, ben- 
efits, and yields of resources, and redesigned die com- 
puter model of the fiorests to better pcwtray the location 
of activities. The proposed plan which resulted not only 
more adequately addressed die public concerns lot 
retaining more areas in a "roadless" condition, but also 
reduced die number of roads which would be con- 
structed and die number of acres which would be har- 
vested intensively. It also redefined die principle of 
multiple-use as it is applied on die forests. 



TheNewMuItipte*Use 

Pria to die land management plan, die Nantahala 
and Pisgah national Forests had 860,520 acres managed 
under multiple-use (See Table 2 on pages 1 19 and 120.) 
All of diese acres were managed for as many of die 
resources— timber, recreation, wildlife, water, and min- 
erals—as possiUe without significandy impairing the 
land (tf adversely affecting anodier resource. Under die 
plan, multiple-use has been redefined, and areas are 
managed for sptciSc uses. The principle of multiple- 
use is applied over die entire Forests, which is in keqi- 
ing widi die original intent of die 1960 Act 

Under die Plan, die Forests are divided into 18 
Management Areas, widi each area producing a specific 
"mix" of resources. Management Areas 1 duough 5 are 
multiple-use areas, widi Management Areas 2C, 4C, and 

5 limited in die number of resources produced. These 
areas are not considered to be multiple-use areas during 
die period covered by die Land Management Plan (15 
years), because diey are not needed to meet die antici- 
pated taigets required by Congress. Management Areas 

6 dirough 18 have been removed fxom multiple-use 
management by law or administrative action. 

Management Areas IB and 3B, for example, are die 
areas designated i(x primary timber production. These 
areas will require some road construction and will create 
conditions which favor certain wildlife species. Where 
roads are closed, turicey habitat will be enhanced These 
areas are die most intensively managed for timber and 
will generally occur on areas of die two forests which 
are now roaded. 

As die numbers designating die Management Areas 
increase, die fuuire conditions of the forest generally 
will be more natural-appearing. Trees will be allowed to 
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Table 2. Management Areas, Descriptions and Acreages, Nantahala-Pisgah Proposed 
Land and Resource Management Plan (Continued) . 



Number 



Acreage 



Description 



86,010 



7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

15 
16 

17 
18 

Totpl 



15.230 

66,550 
12,520 
7.900 
1,460 
6,5^0 
3.030 
10.370 

12,450 
2.050 
1.260 
3.880 
(101.5^0) 
1.015.330 



Total Under Multiple-Use: 



Manage for non-motorized recreation and 
bear. No road construction. All existing 
roads closed. No timber harvest within next 
15 years. 

Wilderness Study Areas. Currently 26,920 
acres in this classification. 

Wilderness. 

Experimental Forests. 

Roan Mountain. 

Research Natural Areas. 

Cradle of Forestry in America. 

Developed Recreation Areas. 

Special Interest Areas. Currently 10,250 
acres in this classification. 

Appalachian Trail and corridor. 

Wild and Scenic River and corridor. 

Administrative Areas. 

Balds. 

Riparian Areas. 



Currently (Management Area 0) 860,520 Ac. 

Planned (Management Areas 1-4d less 

2C and 4C) 585.7^0 Ac. 



Note: Areas currently managed are in Management Areas 0 and 6 through 18 
(with acres in parentheses for Management Areas 6 and 13). 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. (Proposed) Land and Resource 

Management Plan for the Nantahala and Pisgah National Forests. Forest 
Service, National Forests in North Carolina, Asheville, North 
Carolina. I986 
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Table 2. Management Areas, Descriptions and Acreages, Nantahala-Pisgah Proposed 
Land and Resource Management Plan. 



Number 


Acreage 


i/69c rxp cxon 


0 


860,520 


Current Direction Only, Manare for timber, 
recreation, wildlife, water, and minerals. 
Road construction, harvest by clearcutting,. 


IB 


56.890 


Manage for timber, motorized recreation, 
deer, and grouse. Road construction. 
Harvest by clearcutting, shelterwood in 
visually sensitive areas. 


2A 


42,070 


Manage for motorized recreation, squirrel, 
and nileated woodpecker. Timber management 
modified for visual quality and wildlife, 
nwrau v«uti9 uiuv^cxun, narvesc oy snelterwood. 


2B 


7.570 


Manage for motorized recreation, deer, and 
grouse. Timber management modified for 
visual quality and wildlife. Road 
cunscruccxon. Harvest oy group selection. 


2C 


40,340 


Manage fov motorized recreation, squirrel, 
and pileated woodpecker. No timber harvest 
within next 15 years. 


38 


279.050 


Manage for timber, non-motorized recreation, 
and turkey. Road construction. Harvest by 
clearcutting, shelterwood in visually 
sensitive areas. 




23.510 


Manage for non-motorized recreation and 
bear. Timber mananagement modified for 
visual quality and wildlife. Road 

construction^ Hnrffoah Hv aK^1 ^ov^t^i^i^/^ 


4b 


9.690 


Manage for non-motorized recreation and 
bear. Timber mananagement modified for 
visual quality and wildlife. Road 
construction. Harvest by group selection. 




160,000 


Manage for non-motorized recreation and 
bear. No timber harvest within next I5 
years , 


4D 


166.960 


Manage for non-motorized recreation and 
bear. Timber mananagement modified for 
visual quality and wildlife. Road 
construction. Harvest by small clear cuts. 
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grow longer in Areas 2 and 4, and fewer toads will be 
builL Harvesting of dmber will be accomplished by 
methods other than clearcutdng (shelterwood and group 
selection) in order to preserve the visual quality and 
provide wildlife habitat for species with more restrictive 
requirements. 

The total area selected for timber production in die 
nan has been reduced from 860^520 acres to S8SJ40 
iot a reduction of 274J80 acres). The intent of the 
Management Area designations is to better display to die 
puUic what is going to be produced and where it will be 
produced Each Management Area is defined by a spe- 
cific set of Standards which will be used by field person- 
nel In planning future activities. 

Asurvey of die published Plans of odier Appalach- 
ian national forests indicates diat all forests have more 
precisely defined die principle of multiple-use to mote 
accurately reflect the differences in ouQxits and 
resources which different areas can be expected to pro- 
vide. The result is a more realistic presentation of where 
ouqnits can be jroduced in die National Fbrest System. 



Implications for the Economy 
of the Appalachian Region 

The national forests impact die economies of dieir 
regions direcdy and indirecdy. Direct impacts are die 
payments to local governments in lieu of taxes« employ- 
ment, and income. Indirect impacts result from die cre- 
ation of employment and income in non-forest related 
sectos as a result of die existence of die forests. 

From 1981 to 198S, die Nantahala and Pisgah 
National Forests returned an average of $13S9«303 (in 
1978 dollars) to die U.S. Government and $429 JOS (in 
1978 ddlars) to die State of Nordi Carolina (USDA« 
1986). Most of diis money came from die sale of tim- 
ber, q^ecial use permits, and mineral leases. Under die 
Plan, diese payments are expected to increase, 
$1376,000 to die U.S. Government and $526,000 to die 
State of N(^ Carolina. 

Under the Plan, income and employment are 
expected to rise by 15% and 16%, respectively. Income 
and employment in die timber-oriented sectors alone are 
expected to rise by 9%. The total change in income and 
employment includes indirect and induced changes 
residting from changes in die timber harvesting and road 
construction imgrams. 

Not included in diese estimates are die changes 
which would occur in die region impacted by the two 
forests on quality of life, real-estate values, and general 



living conditions. The population growdi of western 
Nordi Carolina in recent years has been die result of ii^ 
migration of retirees and odiers seeking a high quality 
environment The changes which have been made ii< 
forest management are expected to accelerate diis trend. 

Under die assumption diat most of die direct ec^ 
nomic impact is related to changes in the timber harvest- 
ing program, die impacts from aU national forests in die 
ApiMdachian Region should be similar to diose antici- 
pated in Nordi Carolina. The planned timber harvests 
for all but two Appalachian national forests (die Cher- 
ckee and die Monongahela) are expected to increase 
over current harvests (See Table 3 below) and die total 
for ihe Region will increase by 1 1%. 



Table 3. Average Annual Allowable Sale Quantity 
(in millicms of board feet) 
under Cuncnt Direction and Preferred 
Alternative of die Forest Plan (10-15 year period) 



Average Annual 
Allowable Sale Quantity 



National Forest 


Current 


Planned 




MMBF 


MMBF 


Alabama NJP.'s 


72 


75 


Allegheny 


64 


95 


Chattahoochee-Oconee 


98 


102 


Cherokee 


48 


41 


Daniel Boone 


41 


S3 


George Washington 


36 


49 


Jefferson 


33 


36 


Mississippi NJP.'s 


234 


254 


Monongahela 


46 


42 


Nantahala and Pisgah 


70 


64 


Sumter 


55 


64 


TOTAL 


797 


885 



Source: USDA« Forest Service. Unpublished Reports. 
Umber Management* Washington Office. 

Note: Data for Wayne National Forest not available. 
Data for Alabama and Mississippi includes for- 
ests outside the Appalachian region. 



The direct and indirect economic L^npacts ftom 
odier resources should also signiflcandy uicrease 
because of die redefinition of multipie-use. Areas which 
are now roadless will remain so and will attract more 
visitors to die Forest This should accelerate die titnd 
toward more recreational use of die forests which began 
in die l9S0s (Duerr, 1986). 
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Those areas which will not be managed for multi- 
pie-use under the nan (Management Areas 2C, 4C, and 
5) arc not withdrawn firom use in the same sense as a 
designated wilderness (x* a wild and scenic river. These 
areas are not suitable for timber production at present 
because of supply and demand considerations or the 
need to protect other resources. As the public wants 
become defined in the future, these lands will be re-eval- 
uated as to their best use. 

The focus of the redefinidon of multiple-use under 
the FcHcst Plan is to reduce the areas of intensive timber 
management as much as possible to areas which are now 
roaded This reduces overall management costs and, as 
conditions and public wants change, the decision as to 
how each area will be managed may also be changed. 
The Forest Service is required to re-evaluate the plans in 
10 to IS yean, so future decisions have not been pre- 
cluded by present decisions (KrutiUa and Fisher, 197S). 



Summary 

The national forests in the Appalachian region will 



continue to be managed for many uses. To the casual 
observer, the future forests will look little different firom 
the present forests. Timber will continue to be har- 
vested, waterways will be protected, recreadonists wiU 
continue to find opportunities for enjoyment, and wild- 
life will have abundant habitats. 

There will be major differences, however. The tim- 
ber which will be harvested will be restricted to areas 
which have been cutover in the past and which now 
have access roads. Wildlife will find certain areas of the 
forest more suitable tiian others. And recreadonists will 
find more opportunities to experience die "natural" for- 
est 

The professional fcmsters who will manage die new 
national forests will also change. The profession of for- 
estry will be one of a set of specific fields widi a com- 
mon social dieme (Duerr, 1986). 

The future national forests in die Appalachian 
region will still be forests of many uses, providing 
employment, income* and a high quality environment 
These multiple-uses, however, will be provided in a dif- 
ferent "package." 
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Introduction 

Appalachia has long been the scene of some of the 
most bitter and bloody labor-management strife in the 
United Slates. From Matewan, West Virginia, to Harlan 
County, Kentucky, to the convict Labor Wars of east 
Tennessee, the experience in the hills and hollows has 
been bare-knuckled and hard-fought This intensity 
crops up occasionally even today, witness the recent 
conGrontation between the United Mine Woricers and the 
A.T. Massey Coal Company in Kentucky and West Vir* 
ginia. This confrontation erupted most violently in Pike 
County, Kentucky, where a non-union coal truck driver 
was shot dead and a union miner had her hand shot 
away. Appalachian labor struggle is like moonshine 
made in the hills, strong and with a powerful kick that 
lasts like a painful hangover lingering on and on. 

This essay looks at labor in Appalachia through an 
' eastern Kentucky lens, for that is the lens which I know 
best I shall define eastern Kentucky as those counties 
lying in the Seventh and Fifth Congressional Districts. I 
do so because this closely conforms to the generally 
accepted definition of the region and because of the 
availability of data by Congressional District While not 
precisely reflective of the whole, the eastern Kentucky 
experience does not stray far from that in the rest of 
Central Appalachia. Where it docs differ, the difference 
is more of degree and dimension than of kind. For 
example, labor remains stronger in West Virginia than 
in eastern Kentucky, but in Kentucky it is stronger than 
in southwest Virginia or cast Tennessee. And the princi- 
pal unions, in the main, are similar throughout the area. 

This essay is based upon the knowledge and experi- 
ence of one who grew up in an eastern Kentucky coal 
camp and who, during the past decade, has held a 
variety of public policy and political positions involving 
very close association with organized labor. It reflects 
the bias of a friend of labor, one who respects and appre- 
ciates what unions have done to improve the life oppor- 
tunities of their members and the members of the 
broader working class. 



It is important for regional observers to know of 
labor's present-day status and to consider the prospects 
for the future, because labor has long been pertiaps the 
single most progressive {(xct in the mountains. Think 
of Appalachian history during the past half-century. 
Has any other entity, beyond government, done more to 
increase the wage scale and standard of living for all, 
fought for social welfare benefits for those in need, 
prodded for safe and healthful conflitions in the work- 
place, supported progressive political candidates for 
elective office? And how much would or could govern- 
ment have done were it not for pressure from labor and 
the election of political leaders who had concern for the 
region? To my knowledge, those political leadm who 
have demonstrated the most interest in the needs of the 
Appalachian Region, at the state and national levels, 
have been candidates supported by Appalachian labor. 
And so, if you care about Appalachia, you have reason 
to care about the status of labor in the region. 



The Unions in Eastern Kentucky 

It is startling how little information is available about 
the numbers and location of organized labor in eastern 
Kentucky. The data presented here were gathered by 
voluntary means from the unions in the region by the 
Kentucky Labor Cabinet The difficulty of such data- 
gathering necessarily cautions us to treat these dat^ as 
close approximations rather than as precise facts. Nev- 
ertheless I believe they provide the most accurate 
description available of labor in the mountains. 

A great diversity of international unions is repre- 
sented today in eastern Kentucky.^ The Seventh Con- 
gressional District has 47 different unions operating 
within its boundary. The Fifth Congressional District 
has 35 unions. These vary from large internationals 
such as the United Sceelworkers, Teamsters, United 
Mine Workers, Communication Workers of America, 
Machinists, and United Food and Commercial Workers, 
to the snudl unions such as the Leather Workers, Loco- 
motive Engineers, Furniture Workers and. Telegraphers. 
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The preponderance of international unions and 
membership is in the basic industries: coal, steel, gar- 
ment and assorted manufacturing, and transportation 
industries. For example, of the 47 unicms in the Seventh 
Congressional District, 30 are in basic industries, and 17 
are either service ot public employee unions. The Fifth 
Congressional District is similarly composed with 28 
unions representing basic industries and only 7 in the 
service or public employee sectors. 

In terms of membership figures, basic industry 
unions surpass even those in the public or service sec- 
tors. Ten international unions account for 78% of all 
union membership in the SevenUi Congressional Dis- 
trict; eight of these ten are in the basic industries and 
have 71% of the membership totaL The remaining two, 
one public employee union and one service union, make 
up 65% of union membership in the district Patterns in 
the Fifth Congressional District are very similar. Its top 
ten international unions account for ^% of all union 
membership in the district Nine of these ten are in the 
basic industries and constitute 76% of total membership; 
a single service union has but 4% of the membership. 
Tables 1 and 2 chart the dominant unions in Congres- 
sional Districts 7 and S, respectively (see page 125). 

A glance at these tables demonstrates clearly the 
dominance by a few unions. It Jiso illustrates the strik- 
ing similarity among key unions and their relative 
importance in the Rfth and Seventh Congressional Dis- 
tricts. For example, in the Seventh District the largest 
union is the United Mine Woricers, followed by the 
United Steel Workers. These two unions account for 
over 50% of union membership in this District In third 
place stands the Teamsters. These three unions repre- 
sent 57% of the union workforce. 

The three leading unions in the Fifth Congressional 
District are precisely the same — Mine Woricers, Steel- 
workers, and Teamsters. Together they constitute nearly 
44% of organized labor in the district, although, unlike 
the unions in the Seventh District, these three in the 
Fifth have nearly the same size membership. 

Table 3 represents the largest ten unions in eastern 
Kentucky. Nine of these ten are In the basic industries, 
thus illustrating how dependent the organized workforce 
is upon the basic industry sector of the Ai^mlachian 
economy. Not surprisingly, the Mine Woikers and 
Steelworkers rank first and second Between them they 
account for 4239% of organized labor in the region. If 
we include the Teamsters which rank third, these three 
unions represent nearly one-half of all union members in 
eastern Kentucky. 

Unionization is concentrated geographically in 



certain parts of eastern Kenujcky.2 While every county 
has at least a scattering of members, the vast majority 
are centralized in a few counties. The Seventh Congres- 
sional District has 21 counties; ten of those counties 
account for approximately 90% of union members in the 
District And the first five of these counties (Boyd, 
Pike, Floyd, Greenup, and Carter) represent ^proxi- 
mately 75% of total membership. Thus, unions and 
their members are disproportionately concentrated in the 
counties surrounding heavily industrialized Ashland 
(Boyd, Greenup, and Carter) and in the coalflekl' coun- 
ties (Pike, Floyd, Johnson). Although there exists 
greater dispersion in the Fifth Congressional District, the 
general pattern is similar. The coalfield counties of Har- 
lan, Letcher, and Bell have the single greatest concentra- 
tion. Pulaski County has over 4,000 union members 
woricing within it 

This distribution of membership indicates which 
counties in the region have been, and will be, most 
keenly affected by decline in the basic industries and the 
concurrent loss of union membership. 



Transformation and Its Causes 

The union composition of the American workforce is 
changing dramatically. This is a national trend that has 
been taking place for some time but has accelerated in 
recent years. Organized labor, in absolute numbers and 
in percentage of the workforce, is diminishing. This is 
weU known and weU documented But to better appre- 
ciate this transformation, let us consider a few statistics. 

In 1953 organized labor made up 32.5% of the 
national non-farm woricforce; in KenUicky it accounted 
for 25.3% of this group.^ This was labor's peak year. 
By 1960 the figure slipped to 28.6% nation-wide and to 
25% in Kentucky. This held steady for fifteen years, 
with Kentucky's share at 24.6% and the nation's at 
28.9% in 1975. A major drop occurred in the next five 
years. By 1980 only 20.7% of Kentucky's workforce 
and 232% of the nation's workers belonged to unions. 
Further loss occurred in the next two years, although the 
nation experienced greater slippage than Kentucky. In 
1982 the national percentage was 21.9; Kentucky's was 
20.4%. Organized labor's percentage of the nation's 
woricers fell to 19.4 by 1984; no comparable data are 
available for Kentucky for this same year, but it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the trend has continued. 

Comparable information \si not available at ttiis time 
for Federal Congressional Districts or Counties.^ How- 
ever, Kentucky Labor Cabinet data have been gathered 
and constructed in such a way as to provide some 
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Table 1 

TOP 10 INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
FEDERAL CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 7 - 1985 

INTCRNATIONAL MEMBERSHIP PERCENT* 

United Mine Workers 9,05 1 26 93 

Steelwotos 8J22 24 76 

Oil, Cbemicait and Atomic Worfcers 1,795 5*34 

Food & Comroeicial Woikers 1,467 436 

Railway Carmen 1^01 3 87 

Service Employees 970 2.88 

Southern Labor Union 777 231 

Carpenten 767 2^ 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Worlcers 743 2^1 

Machinists 701 2 08 

TOTAL 25,894 77.05 



Table 2 

TOP 10 INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
FEDERAL CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 5 - 1985 

INTERNATIONAL MEMBERSHIP PERCENT* 

United Mine Woricers 4,008 15 83 

Stedworkers 3,610 14!26 

Teamsters 3,402 13.44 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Woricers 2341 9 25 

Laborcra 1^ 7;50 

CkKhmff & Textile 1,232 4 87 

Sheet Metal Workers 1,000 3 95 

Southern Laba Union 925 365 

Garment Woricers 675 2 67 

Capcnters ' 588 232 

TOTAL 19,681 77174 



Table 3 

TOP 10 INTERNATIONAL UNIONS IN EASTERN KENTUCKY 
FEDERAL CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 5 AND 7 - 1985 



INTERNATIONAL MEMBERSHIP PERCENT* 

United Mine Workers 13,059 22 15 

United Steel Workers 1 1,932 20.24 

Teamsters 3,402 5 77 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Woikers 3!o84 5*23 

Laborers 1,900 3^22 

Oil Chemical & Atomic Workers 1,795 3.05 

Southern Labor Union 1 ,702 2.89 

United Fbod & Commercial 1,467 2.48 

Railway Carmen 13OI 2.21 

Clothing & Textile 1 ^32 2.09 

TOTAL 40,874 69.34 



"^Percent of the Combined Total Union Membership in the Federal Congressional District(s) 
SOURCE: Kentucky Labor Cabinet 
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analysis and relevant findings.^ Our data indicate that 
in 1980 the Seventh Congressional District had q)pn)xi- 
nnately 47,011 union members and the Fifth Congres- 
sional District had ^^proximately 34,983 union mem- 
bers. By 198S the Seventh District had dropped to 
q)proximatdy 37327 members and the Fifth District 
had dropped to approximately 26,170 members. In just 
five years, the Seventh District had lost 20.6% of its 
members of organized labor, and the Fifth District had 
lost 25.1% of its members. This major decline demon- 
strates that the national reversal of union membership 
has been dramatically evident in Appalachia. 

Why has this transformation taken place? What are 
the causes? 

I shall briefly consider five contributing factors to 
labor's decline. Hrst is the long-range change in the 
United States labor market from goods to service 
employment Historically, the center of union strength 
has been in manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
and communications. The labor market change has dev- 
astated this sector of the economy, and with this 
employment decline, unions have also declined. 

The second factor in union decline is international 
competition. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
economist Lester Thurow says it is almost inaccurate to 
speak any longer of a national economy, so quickly are 
we beconung a single world economy. Foreign penetra- 
tion of our economy is so extensive that The Wall Street 
Journal describes the development as '*the de-Ameri- 
canization of the American economy" which casts **an 
enormous shadow across the U.S. business scene.**^ 
Our automotive, steel, machine tool, electronics, gar- 
ment, shoe, and other basic industries are under assault 
and losing. Even high-tech industries are feeling the 
pressure. The international trade imbalance is so severe 
that in only three years the United States has gone from 
the lofty position of being "the world's number one cred- 
itor—a position built up over two- thirds of a century— 
to the number one debtor.....Americans owe foreigners 
nearly $200 billion more than they owe here."*^ 

The "globalization of the economy" is a phrase that 
many workers may never have heard; yet it is putting 
them out of work. Simply stated, it means that the econ- 
omies of the world are becoming integrated. It means 
that the decisions of Arab sheiks about the price of 
petroleum determine whether a Kentucky coal miner has 
a job or an unemployment check. The same can be said 
about South Korean industrialists in relation to garment 
workers in Somerset, Nippon executives in relation to 
steelwoikers in Ashland. 

The point is, the smokestack industries of 



Appalachia are not faring well in the world maricetplace. 
They are in retreat They have traditionally been among 
the most heavily organized of all sectors of the economy 
and have provi ' d a large share of labor's jobs. With 
plant and mine closings, union membership has 
declined. It is doubtful that these basic industries will 
ever again employ the number of woricers they once did. 

A third cause of union decline is that machines are 
performing jobs that woricers used to do. American 
industry has had to rely increasingly upon technological 
advancement to compete in the world marketplace 
where foreign companies pay Third World wages to 
workers, receive direct government subsidy, and are not 
burdened by workers' compensation, OSHA, or environ- 
mental laws. The implementation of new technology 
has rarely required an expanded workforce. 

The juxtaposition of two Kentucky coal industry 
statistics for 198S is instructive. In that year two 
records were established. The industry produced 174 
million tons of coal, the most ever produced in a single 
year, and it did so with fewer than 50,000 coal miners— 
the smallest workforce in modem times.^ 

A fourth cause is deregulation of previously regu- 
lated sectors of the economy. This has greatly affected 
the trucking, air, rail, and communication industries. 
While the notional impact has probably been proportion- 
ately greater than in Appalachia, increased competition 
in trucking, rail, and communications has had an impact 
on the Teamsters, Communications Workers, and Rail 
Unions in eastern Kentucky. 

The fifth contributing fttctor is employer opposition 
to unions and unionization drives. At no time since the 
1930's have business interests fought so hard and effec- 
tively against unions. Corporate America explains its 
increasingly hostile stance as the result of market forces 
which require increased efficiency and productivity if 
business interests are to survive. Unions, they assert, do 
not allow them 3 be sufficienUy competitive in the 
world marketplace. For their part, unions ascribe much 
of the growing corporate opposition to simple greed. 
The truth is probably somewhere in between. 

Finally, we must frankly acknowledge that organ- 
ized labor has not adapted well to a changing economy 
and work environment The National AFL-CIO as 
much as acknowledged this in the 198S report of its 
Committee on the Evolution of Work. This report. The 
Changing Situation of Workers and Their Unions,^ is 
a remarkable document because of the implicit self-criti- 
cism. Unions, quite simply, have been slow to change, 
preferring instead the safe haven of time-honored prac- 
tices. But circumstances ha t grown so desperate that 
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many unions are now beginning to experiment, if slowly 
and cautiously. Several which have been aggressive in 
these efforts are the United Mine Workers, United Auto 
Workers, Seafarers, Communication Workers, United 
Steelworkers, American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, and the United Postal Workers 
Union. 



Implications 

There are severe and even disturbing implications to 
labor's decline in the mountains. These implications are 
sweq)ing and powerful and are of an economic, politi- 
cal, and social nature. They are so broad-gauged, cut 
across so many boundaries, and are of such a substantive 
character as to signal a change in the Appalachian Ken- 
tucky economy. Let me explain. 

Labor's erosion signals a broad reireat in earning 
power for a large class of people. This encompasses 
union members, but also includes many below the union 
scale whose wages were driven up by the union wage. 
Few coal miners, steelworicers, railroad workers who 
have tost their jobs will ever again match their previous 
wages. And once the threat of organizing non-union 
woikers is diminished, employers may be disinclined to 
match the pay and benefit package of the organized 
plant or mine. 

As a consequence, the standard of living of many 
Appalachians has already eroded and will continue to 
exxxle. This toss will be most grievously felt by workers 
and their fiEunilies. But it will also be keenly felt by 
local business, especially the small businesses, of the 
region. Retail stores, shopkeq)ers, gasoline stations and 
garages, doctors, dentists, and lawyers, all those depen- 
dent upon the income of workers, will be adversely 
affected. The decreased present and future income and 
earning power of blue-collar workers will drive down 
the economy of the entire region. 

If we believe that the economic changes in our soci- 
ety are structural, that never again will the smokestack 
industries of the nation and of Appalachia regain their 
former eminence, and certainly never again employ the 
previous number of workers, then a difficult question is 
posed: What will happen to these displaced workers? 
Where will they work? What will they do? 

These questions yield no easy answers. 

During the last m^jor economic downturn of the 
l9S0s and 1960s, out-migration provided a safety valve. 
This was especially true for the young and ambitious 
and the educated and the skilled. But the factories of the 



industrial mid-west no longer need Appalachian mig- 
rants. Today, these factories are silent ex murmuring at 
half-capacity. The once vibrant heartland of America 
has become the rust bowl, aging, decrepit, and itself in 
decline. Economists suggest that ours has become a bi- 
coastal economy, that the real economic growth taking 
place in the nati(m is from Boston to Miami and from 
Los Angeles to Mexico. Perhaps future Appalachians 
will flock to these coastal economies, but I doubt it 

There are those who suggest that eastern Kentucky 
faces the grim prospect of becoming what some com- 
mentators have called '*the industrial trash heap" of post- 
industrial America. This means the return of great mas- 
ses to unemptoyment and poverty, underdevelopment, 
and economic stagnation. This sad prognosis sees an 
entire generation of blue<ollar worioors and their fami- 
lies pushed aside by the transformation of our economy 
and relegated to a lesser quality of life. How many 
Letcher County coal miners or Pidaski County industrial 
workers are prepared to enter the workforce of the high- 
tech and information-based society if— and it certainly 
is a big such jobs were to become available to »hem? 
Under these dire circumstances, the Reagan "safety net" 
of social welfare programs— job training, food stamps, 
AFDC, and the entire spectrum of the public dole — 
will be sorely tested. 

Harry CaudiU foresaw this grim scenario years ago 
and prophetically warned of its impending possibility. 
Perhaps the vision is too harsh, perhaps the possibility 
too remote. But OMisider this: What would become of 
Boyd, Greenup, and Carter Counties if ARMCO Steel 
closed its doors? If 4,000 high-paying industrial jobs 
were lost? If you think this cannot happen, then you are 
unaware of the past twelve-nx>nth history of heavy 
industry in Ashland and of the perilous condition of the 
steel industry. And this question posed about this steel 
mill could just as easUy and accurately have been asked 
about dozens of other plants or coal mines in eastern 
Kentucky. 

These grave economic problems make for difficult 
political decisions. But a deeper, mcu^ troublesome 
problem lies beyond Oiesc public policy considerations 
of high unemployment and economic downturn and how 
to deal with its implications. 

In a pluralistic, free democratic society where issues 
are framed, agitated, and decided in the rough-and-tum- 
ble of the political process, what will become of the 
broad mass of woricing people, the blue-collar woikcr 
and betow, if there is no longer an effective Labor 
Movement to champion their cause? If labor can no 
longer offer a countervailing force to the political mus- 
cle of corporate America, who will do so? If labor 
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continues its broad retreat across the economic and 
political landscape, is it realistic to believe that the blue- 
collar worker, who has become a member of the middle 
class based largely upon the economic gains secured by 
a powerful labor movet. ent of bygone days, will con- 
tinue in his present standard of living? Or will this mid- 
dle class shrink, grow stagnant, and decline? 

No one can answer these questions today with cer- 
tainty, but history would suggest that times may grow 
more painful for the many people in our land, and espe- 
cially those in eastern Kentucky, who are dependent 
directly or indirectly upon the basic industries. Thus we 
find that the economic issues we first considered 
become large social issues as weU. And if the worst 
comes to pass, a generation of worice.^ may be lost, a 
generation of families made to endure the hardship of 
falling backward off the social and economic ladder, and 
exposed to the tribulation of social disintegration. 

V^th the help of organized labor, the woridng class 
became, in Cact, part of the middle class; with the loss of 
organized labor, a major portion of the middle class may 
become not the worldng class, but a new dependent 
class. At the very least, a backv«ard march by labor sig- 
nals a real loss for workers in earning power and job 
security, a loss in the political power equation, and the 
loss of social status and prestige. 



Prospects for the Future 

Future prospects for labor in the mountains are grim. 
Given the reality of the present and the forces behind 
present conditions, it would be naive to suggest a rever- 
sal of this trend. A best possible scenario would be for 
labor to stand fum at present status, with no future loss 
in numbers and strength. But this is far from likely, 
given the extraordinary international and national eco- 
nomic pressures on our basic industries and eastern Ken- 
tucky's dependence upon these industries. Even if steel 
and coal were to retain their maricet share, they would do 
so with substantially fewer workers. And it will be 
recalled that these two industries account for a high pro- 
portion of union membership in the region. The succes- 
sive years of backward march have eroded the spirits of 
some, causing them to adopt a **hunker-down and hope it 
passes** attitude. This is a strategy of despair and disin- 
tegration. It will not yield positive results. 

There are reasons to be more hopeful, other Actors 
that may enable labor to survive the present crisis and to 
build a brighter future. 

First is the strong tradition of organized labor in the 
mountains. Union members take genuine pride in their 
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affiliation. They are proud of being union men and 
union women. They remember and still reminisce about 
what it took to bring unionization to the region. In the 
more rural areas, and especially among the United Mine 
Woricers, they often still address each other as Brother 
or Sister. This fervor has caused a sense of solidarity 
among union members that is not often equaled else- 
where in the nation. These men and women are literally 
willing to risk death for their union. 

This tradition, this depth of commitment, and the 
relatively strong influerxe of unions in the area has 
enabled organized labor to retain a reasonably high 
degree of respectability among the general public. 
Nearly everyone has a family member who is or was a 
union member, and in eastern Kentucky, and throughout 
central Appalachia, family still means something. Theie 
is a near-general consensus that unions brought a better 
way of life to their members. And so, the respect 
accorded organized labor means that unions get a higher 
degree of sympathy from the average Appalachian »^an 
from the average American. 

Thus, the corporate union-bashing which has 
become so widespread is not as readily acceptable in the 
mountains as it is in other parts of the nation, this 
greater public acceptance, the more positive attitude 
toward unions, is then a second factor favoring the 
future of labor. ■ 

Third is the fact that there is the potenti^ for signif- 
icant new organizing in eastern Kentucky. Public 
employees have been one group of the American woric- 
force with which labor has enjoyed success in the past 
decade, and it is this very sector which has had negligi- 
ble attention in the mountains. County and city workers, 
and support staff in the publk: schools, are a rich, 
untapped reservoir of new union members. This group 
would be especially valuable to organize in the non-coal 
counties of the region, since the schools and local gov- 
ernments are generally the largest employers in these 
rural counties. To organize these workers in these coun- 
ties would give labor disproportionate power for the 
number of workers organized. 

A fourth reason for optimism is that labor has 
exhibited a willingness to commit to a more c operative 
relationship with management The greater Ashland 
area has a Labor-Management Committee representing 
all the major employers and indusurial unions. Somerset 
and Pula^ County likewise have such a group in the 
Fifth Congressional District The Big Sandy region of 
Pike, Floyd, and Johnson Counties is about to establish 
such a functioning body. ARMCO Steel has initiated a 
Quality Plus Program, jointly organized and accepted by 
executives and steelworicers. The aim of this effort is to 
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cut costs, improve productivity and product quality, and 
save the huge null, thereby offering job security. And a 
coal mine in Letcher County has an active Labor-Man- 
agement Committee that has noticeably changed the 
woik environment These are but a few examples; oth- 
ers exist The point is that many leaders of business and 
\sbac have recognized that it is in their mutual self-inter- 
est to woik together in cooperative fashion and are 
actively seeking to do so. 

Fuially, there is the £act that the Mine Woricers and 
Steelworkers are the two largest unions in the region and 
by hqjpy coincidence, these two unions have bright and 
capable individuals as their International Presidents. 
Richard Trundca of the Mine Workers and Lynn Wil- 



liams of the United Steelworkers are two of the most 
progressive Labor leaders on the national scene. If any 
International Presidents can stem the hemorrhage and 
revitalize their respective organization, these two can. 

It is for these reasons that I still have some hope 
that organized labor in Appalachia can survive the 
present difficulties and become once again a major 
source of strength in the region. Unions remain today a 
force to be reckoned with; they have the power, if care- 
fully nurtured and thoughtfully directed, to lead the 
nation's labor march in the days ahead. 

But it will not be easy, the odds are not with them, 
and it will be a struggle. 



Notes 



1 This infomiation is taken from "1985-1986 Directory of Labor Organizations , Kentucky Labor Cabinet, Kentucky 
State Government, Frankfort, Kentucky, 1986, 

Our data are especially difficult to verify precisely on a county by county basis as reporting is given according to the 
locaUon of the organized plant or mine. It should, therefore, be recognized that some members will live in the counties 
surrounding the county specified. However, despite these limitations, this is the best available source as there is 
presendy nc county by county membership breakdown. 

3 Data in this paragraph are from Leo Frank & NeU Sheflin. Union Sourcebook . First Edition. West Oranae. N J 
IRDIS. 1985. 

^ Dr. Leo Frank repots that d .ring 1987 he wiU compile county by county union membership data and add it to a new 
edition of Union Sourcebook . To my knowledge, this will represent the first such disaggregation of union member- 
ship ever published. 

5 This was taken from "1985-1986 Directory of Labor Organizations . op. ciL 

^ Alfred L. Malabre. Jr., "U.S. Economy Grows Ever More Vulnerable to Foreign Influences." p. 1. Wall Street Jour- 
«a/. October 27. 1986. 

"^Ibid. 

8 Kentucky Department of Mines and Minerals. Annml Report 1986, 120 Graham Ave.. Lexington. Kentucky. 

5 The Changing Situation of Workers and Their Unions, A Report by the AFL-CIO. Washington, DC, February 
1985. 
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